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CORRESPONDENCE 


OF  THE 


DUCHESS    OF    MARLBOROUGH 


DR.  HARE  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Amen  Corner,  Friday  Night. 

Madam, 

Though  I  have  been  a  week  in  town,  I  have  been 
so  perpetually  interrupted,  that  I  hear  your  Grace 
is  come  to  St.  James's  before  I  have  begun  to  set 
pen  to  paper,  which  obliges  me  to  return  your  Grace 
my  humble  thanks  for  the  honour  of  your  letter  of 
the  31st,  in  a  more  hasty  manner  than  I  intended, 
or  in  good  manners  ought  to  do.  Before  I  say  more, 
I  humbly  beg  your  Grace  to  believe  'tis  not  from 
pamphlets  or  much  town  conversation  that  I  have 
formed  my  notions  of  the  two  parties,  but  from  the 
little  observation  I  could  myself  make  of  them :  my 
profession  and  inclination  both  leading  me  to  studies 
in  which  the  factions,  vices,  interests,  and  passions, 
of  the  present  times,  have  no  part,  and  therefore  your 
Grace  must  not  wonder  at  any  mistake  I  make  on 
a  subject  I  am  so  little  acquainted  with,  and  of  which 
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I  should  know  less,  if  a  particular  concern  for  the 
honour  of  those  whose  services  for  many  years  have 
heen  so  often  threatened  with  ill-treatment  of  one 
kind  or  other,  had  not  made  me  curious  to  mind  a 
little  what  was  doing. 

To  give  your  Grace,  with  all  the  clearness  I  can, 
the  notions  of  the  parties  this  small  observation  has 
led  me  to,  I  must  heg  leave  to  make  two  or  three 
distinctions.  First,  between  principles  and  practice  ; 
secondly,  between  old  and  modern  Whigs,  that  is 
before  and  since  the  Revolution ;  thirdly,  between 
the  body  of  them  and  their  leaders.  As  to  the  first, 
the  great  Whig  principle  is  publick  good.  But  this  I 
believe  the  other  side  will  pretend  an  equal  claim  to  ; 
for  'tis  the  principle  of  government  in  general — and 
to  judge  of  the  principles  of  the  parties,  we  must 
consider  how  each  side  apply  this  general  principle, 
or  what  particular  principles  they  draw  it  into  ;  for  as 
there  are  some  principles  common  to  all  governments 
so  every  different  form  of  government  has  maxims 
and  principles,  framed  from  the  general  ones,  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  here  the  two  parties  seem  to  split. 
Absolute  regal  government  has  one  set  of  principles 
proper  to  itself,  and  popular  government  another.  In 
governments  mixed  of  both,  such  as  ours  is,  the 
principles  of  both  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  preserve 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  several  parts  of  which 
the  mixed  government  consists  ;  and  in  this  due  ad- 
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justing  of  different  principles,  both  parties  seem  to 
have  failed.  The  Tories  espouse  such  notions  of 
kingly  government  as,  carryed  to  their  full  height, 
are  utterly  destructive  of  the  liberties  and  properties 
of  the  people.  Such  is  the  divine  and  indefeasible 
right  of  princes  ;  the  first  of  which,  when  it  means 
a  right  different  from  that  of  the  supreme  power  in 
other  governments,  has  no  sense  in  it ;  and  your 
other  is  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  so  fatal  in  its 
consequences,  that  no  civilised  people  have  ever 
thought  it  reasonable  to  abide  by  it,  particularly  not 
England,  where,  if  that  principle  of  indefeasible 
right  were  to  take  place,  we  should  be  all  Jacobites, 
or  rather,  should  all  of  us  long  time  since  have  been 
slaves. 

In  point  of  principles,  therefore,  the  Whigs  I  think 
have  the  advantage  of  the  Tories,  as  much  as  the 
good  of  a  whole  nation  is  more  valuable  than  the 
separate  good  of  the  person  that  governs  them,  when 
they  shall  happen  to  interfere,  which,  in  mixed  go- 
vernments, will  sometimes  be  the  case.  But  then,  no 
the  other  hand,  the  principle  the  Whigs  espouse  is 
either  too  general,  or  they  run  too  much  to  that  set 
of  principles  that  is  peculiar  to  Governments  that  are 
wholly  popular.  Your  liberties  and  properties  of  the 
people  are  the  rule  they  pretend  to  govern  them- 
selves by,  without  those  limitations  and  reserves  that 
the  mixture  of  kingly  government  makes  necessary  ; 

B  2 
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and  this  makes  it  the  interest  of  a  wise  and  good 
prince  to  encourage  those  who  profess  the  Tory  prin- 
ciples, for  'tis  certain  a  man  that  would  he  a  good 
subject  in  a  republick,  would  not,  by  virtue  of  the 
same  principles,  be  so  in  a  monarchy.     Now  that 
the  Whig  principles  have  this  fault  in  them  seems 
evident,  from  the  known  opinions  of  their  principal 
leaders  in  the  late  troubles.     Ludlow,  and  Ireton, 
and  others  of  the  ablest  men,  'tis  plain,  from  Lud- 
low's  memoirs,    were  downright    republicans,   and 
were  not  so  angry  with  the  person  governing,  as  the 
form  of  government ;  and  if  they  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  last,  they  did  not  think  the  other  worth  contend- 
ing about.     That  there  should  be  this  fault  in  their 
principles,  is  natural  enough,  if  we  consider  whence 
they  had  them,  which  was  from  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers,  who  were  almost  all  under  republican 
governments;  and  'tis  certain  Rome  and  Athens  both 
made  the  greatest  figures  while  they  were  republicks, 
and  that  this  is  the  source  from  whence  the  Whigs 
have  drawn  their  principles,  may,  I  believe,  be  shewn 
by  a  very  easy  proof,  which  is  this  :  I  am  apt  to  think, 
if  we  were  to  take  an  equal  number  of  both  parties, 
of  the  same  rank  and  quality,  the  men  of  letters  will, 
by  a  great  majority,  be  found  to  be  among  the  Whigs. 
I  shall  add  but  one  word  more  to  confirm  this,  and 
that  is,  that  we  see  the  truth  of  this  every  day  con- 
firmed in  the  men  we  call  schemists  and  whimsicals  \ 
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men  who  have  drawn  their  politicks  from  books,  and 
have  their  heads  filled  with  the  ideas  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  governments. 

I  shall  say  but  one  word  more  on  this  head,  which 
is,  that  the  two  opposite  parties  are  not  only  faulty, 
in  not  adjusting  the  principles  they  have  taken  up  to 
the  particular  form  of  mixed  government  they  live 
under  :  they  have  both  been  influenced  by  the  civil 
war,  to  widen  the  difference  between  them,  and  carry 
their  principles  still  further  from  that  medium  and 
ballance  on  which  the  preservation  of  the  govern- 
ment depends  ;  which,  after  having  said  so  much  of 
their  principles,  leads  me  to  consider,  in  the  next 
place,  the  practice  of  the  two  parties.  Now,  in  vir- 
tue of  these  different  principles,  the  Tories  have 
been  always  jealous  of  the  encreasing  of  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  their  entrenching  too  much  upon 
the  prerogative  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  Whigs 
have  set  up  for  patriots,  and  are  always  fencing 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  and  instead 
of  suffering  the  power  of  the  prince  to  get  ground 
upon  the  people,  they  have  been  perpetually  gaining 
from  the  prince.  The  ballance  between  prince  and 
people  is  hardly  two  years  together  the  same,  at  least 
since  triennial  parliaments,  and  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  it  are  all  in  favour  of  the  people,  to 
which  the  alteration  of  property,  which  is  now  in  a 
very  great  measure  devolved  to  the  Commons,  nas 
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very  much  contributed.  For  I  believe  there  is  no 
truer  principle  in  politicks,  than  that  famous  one, 
that  dominion  follows  property,  and  that  those  who 
share  most  in  the  real  strength  of  a  nation,  will  have 
the  greatest  share,  also,  in  the  government ;  and 
whatever  deviation  may  be  accidently  made  from  this 
rule,  'tis  unnatural,  and  can't  last,  and  that,  there- 
fore, whatever  party-names  prevail  in  England,  the 
power  will  alter  as  the  property  does,  and  Tories,  in 
spight  of  principles,  will  be  Whigs,  and  will,  from 
time  to  time,  be  breaking  in  upon  the  crown  to  get 
fresh  advantages  to  the  people. 

I  shall  not,  for  a  further  proof  of  this  insist  that 
your  Habeas  Corpus,  Treason,  and  Triennial  acts 
are  owing  to  the  Tories  ;  *  chiefly  because,  it  may 
be  said,  they  did  not  press  their  point  as  Tories,  but 
as  malecontents.  But  this  I  may  say,  that  the  good 
things  the  Whigs  have  done,  they  did  likewise  out 
of  play,  and  either  not  used  or  laid  aside  ;  which 
brings  me  to  consider  the  next  distinction  I  men- 
tioned, that  of  old  and  modern  Whigs  ;  or,  as  before 
and  since  the  Revolution.  Now,  to  judge  how  well 
they  have  acted  up  to  their  principles,  'tis  not  enough 
to  consider  their  principles  in  themselves,  but  what 
things  they  are  opposed  to,  which  I  think  are  these  : 

*  The  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II ;  the 
Treason  and  Triennial  acts  in  that  of  King  William,  were  carried  by 
the  Opposition,  the  latter  being  brought  forward  by  Harley. 
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— To  the  introducing  Popery  and  French  power  from 
abroad,  and  the  setting  up  arbitrary  power  and  per- 
secution at  home.  Now,  before  the  Revolution,  the 
Whigs,  who  were  shut  out  of  the  Court,  and  were 
generally  Whigs  upon  principle,  and  by  inheritance 
did  always,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  act  steadily  to  these 
principles  ;  and  'tis  to  their  immortal  honour  they 
struggled  so  hard  for  the  Exclusion  bill,  to  the  mis- 
carriage of  which  we  owe  all  the  mischiefs  we  have 
felt  for  more  than  twenty  years.  But  how  far  this  vir- 
tue of  theirs  was  the  effect  of  a  sour  temper,  that  loves 
always  to  thwart  a  Court,  or  was  owing  to  the  want 
of  temptation,  we  may  guess  by  what  followed  after 
the  Revolution,  which,  I  think,  shews  that  their 
rigid  and  inflexible  self-denying  virtue  could  not 
bear  the  sunshine  of  the  Court,  but  melted  away 
before  the  warm  beams,  like  the  manna  of  the  Is- 
raelites. As  long  as  men  are  men,  self-interest  will 
have  a  mighty  influence ;  and  if  the  Whigs  have 
escaped  the  faults  the  Tories  are  blemished  with, 
I  suspect  'tis  their  good  fortune  more  than  their  su- 
perior virtue,  or  the  power  of  better  principles. 
'Twas  their  happiness  to  be  out  of  play  in  those 
reigns  when  the  princes  had  such  corrupt  purposes 
to  serve ;  for  as  soon  as  they  came  into  play,  they 
were  as  errant  courtiers  as  their  predecessors.  'Twas 
their  good  fortune  to  serve  a  prince  who  put  them 
under  no  temptation  to  favour  France,  Popery, '  or 
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persecution.  In  these  points,  therefore,  they  were 
of  a  piece  with  their  principles ;  but  as  to  other 
matters,  which  regarded  the  hallance  of  power  be- 
tween prince  and  people,  such  as  the  bills  before 
mentioned,  to  which  I  may  add  the  Irish  grants, 
and  the  management  of  the  revenue,  and  the  par- 
tialities to  the  Dutch,  they  always,  when  in,  took 
the  side  of  the  Court,  and  every  bill  gained  in  the 
last  reign  was  owing,  as  it  commonly  is,  to  the  side 
that  at  that  time  was  out.  -I  must  not  forget  their 
usage  of  the  India  Company,  and  the  changes  of  the 
lieutenancies  and  justices  all  over  the  kingdom, 
which  created  an  odium  against  them  they  could 
not  stand ;  to  say  nothing  of  their  voluntary  asso- 
ciations and  other  contrivances,  made  use  of  for  no 
other  end  but  to  ensnare  honest  men,  and  secure  a 
faction  for  themselves. 

I  don't  add  to  this  their  endeavours  for  a  standing 
army  ;  because,  tho'  it  endangers,  above  all  things, 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  yet  I  think  the  hazard 
was  in  our  case  the  less,  because  they  could  have  no 
subsistence  but  from  parliament,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  affairs  then,  in  my  humble  opinion," made 
it  necessary,  the  King  of  Spain  being  at  that  time 
in  so  languishing  a  condition.  But  what  made  a 
standing  army  necessary,  made  the  continuance  of 
war  necessary ;  and  I  think  'twas  at  that  time  evi- 
dent that  nothing  induced  the  French  King  to  make 
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Riswyck  treaty  but  the  design  of  playing  the  game 
he  has  since,  and  seizing  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Tho'  I  am  apt  to  think,  had  the  late  King  had  a 
good  body  of  standing  troops,  the  war  might  have 
been  prevented,  if  not  the  partition,  which  I  confess 
I  think  would,  had  it  taken  place,  been  most  fatal 
to  us  in  its  consequences. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression,  if  one  takes  a 
view  of  the  two  parties  in  the  last  reign,  I  think 
there  is  great  reason  to  suspect  that  the  good  laws 
that  were  obtained,  were  not  so  much  owing  to  men's 
being  Whigs  or  Tories,  as  to  their  being  in  or  out. 
When  men  are  out,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
act  the  patriot,  to  spy  faults  in  them  that  are  in,  to 
make  themselves  popular  by  invectives  against  the 
ministry,  or  by  self-denying  motions,  in  order  to  be 
taken  off  by  the  Prince,  or  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  people,  in  order,  by  a  majority  in  parlia- 
ment, to  force  themselves  upon  the  Prince,  and  to 
get  into  the  administration.  Those  who  are  out 
mean,  in  the  first  place,  to  serve  themselves,  tho' 
by  different  ways  ;  some  by  a  violent  opposition  to 
the  Court,  the  most  common,  basest  way ;  others, 
by  saving  it,  in  which  they  act  often  the  honester, 
tho*  not  the  more  popular  part.  But  even  these 
honest  men,  I  believe  those  who  know  this  matter 
best  can  tell  that  there  are  very  few,  for  these  eight 
years  past,  have  served  their  prince  and  country  well 
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in  parliament,  who  have  not,  in  one  way  or  other, 
desired  to  be  paid  for  it,  and  have  been  ready  to  be 
malecontents,  if  they  were  not.  From  whence  I 
infer,  that  principles  of  politics  have  very  little  in- 
fluence on  men's  practice,  who  are  generally  deter- 
mined by  something  more  weighty  than  their  refined 
maxims,  and  pure  disinterested  notions.  This  might 
be  shewn  by  innumerable  instances ;  but  here  I 
must  own  there  is  reason  to  distinguish  between 
old  and  modern  Whigs.  There  are  some  few  of  the 
first  who  adhere  to  their  principles  ;  but  much  fewer, 
I  dare  say,  than  they  are  commonly  thought ;  but  a 
small  handful  of  these  who  vote  for  self-denying 
bills.  But  when  one  has  given  them  this  praise, 
what  is  any  government  the  better  for  them  ?  What 
ministry  can  deal  with  such  intractable  creatures, 
who  are  so  possessed  with  notions  that  are  either  not 
practicable,  or  are  not  suited  to  our  government  ? 
They  pique  themselves  in  opposing  everything  a 
Court  would  have,  and  all  their  conversation  is  one 
continued  libel  on  their  superiors  ;  and  they  are 
always  affecting  popularity,  which  their  estates  bear 
them  out  by  self-denying  bills,  which  I  think  so  far 
from  a  commendation  to  those  that  in  earnest  mean 
them,  that,  in  my  poor  judgment,  they  may  demon- 
strably  be  shewn  to  be  a  reflection  on  their  under- 
standings. 

But  let  these  pass,  who  bear  so  small  proportion 
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to  the  body  of  Whigs,  I  think  the  modern  Whigs, 
those  grown  up  since  the  Revolution,  have,  in  the 
main,  shewn  themselves  as  good  courtiers  as  their 
neighbours,  and  are  for  their  principles  no  longer 
than  their  principles  are  for  them  ;  and  I  believe 
one  may  with  truth  affirm  of  both  sides,  that  very 
few  of  either  are  so  out  of  principle  ;  and  were  they 
to  be  asked  what  the  names  mean,  could  answer  very 
little  that  had  any  sense  in  it,  more  than  siding  with 
such  and  such  partizans,  listing  under  such  or  such 
chief  leaders.  Which  brings  me  to  the  last  distinc- 
tion I  mentioned  between  the  body  of  each  party 
and  their  leaders.  'Tis  upon  them  the  faults  are 
properly  chargeable  that  are  imputed  to  the  party 
who  have  either  no  hand  in  what  they  do,  or  are 
their  tools  only.  To  judge,  therefore,  of  the  Whigs, 
we  must  consider  how  they  have  acted  who  have  for 
many  years  been  at  the  head  of  them  ;  whether  they 
have  acted  by  principle  or  interest.  I  shall  be  con- 
tent to  go  no  further  back  than  the  three  last  years. 
In  the  campaign  of  1707*  nothing  having  been  done 
in  Flanders,  the  only  campaign  this  war  in  which 
nothing  has  been  done  on  that  side,  and  a  battle 
having  been  lost  in  Spain,  I  can't  forget  how  clama- 
rous  they  were  in  the  Lords'  House,  what  faults 
they  found  with  the  scheme  of  the  war,  which  they 
wanted  to  have  pushed  in  Spain,  in  the  same  non- 
sensical cant  the  Tories  now  talk  in.  And  what  was 
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this  for  ?  Not  because  they  thought  what  they  said, 
but  to  force  the  ministry  into  their  measures  ;  which 
they  did,  and  then  they  were  quiet.  Which,  when 
Mr.  Harley  perceived,  he  brought  about  the  Al- 
manza  business  in  the  Commons,  in  order  to  bring 
the  ministry  off  from  the  new  engagements  they 
were  gone  into.  He  miscarried  in  his  attempt,  was 
removed  himself,  and  the  Whigs  triumphed,  as 
having  at  last  got  a  clear  field.  How  now  did  they 
behave  themselves  upon  this  ?  Why,  the  president- 
ship of  the  Council,  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Admiralty,  were  not  yet  in  their  hands  ;  and  nothing 
can  content  but  all. 

Next  summer,  my  Lord  Duke  loses  Gand  by 
surprise,  and  in  great  danger  of  raising  the  siege 
of  Lisle,  and  what  part  did  these  patriots  take  in 
this,  your  Grace,  I  dare  say,  remembers  too  well  to 
be  put  in  mind  of  it.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  say, 
that  I  had  letters  then  from  a  great  Whig,  that  told 
me  they  talked  of  nothing  but  impeachments,  to  which 
I  remember  I  made  answers  full  of  the  indignation 
such  treatment  would  suggest  to  any  honest  man, 
who  had  true  concern  for  my  Lord  Duke's  honour, 
and  a  just  sense  for  the  mighty  things  he  had  then 
done  well.  This  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  the 
campaign  proved  very  glorious  to  his  Grace,  but 
before  the  end  could  be  known  what  it  would  be,  a 
new  Parliament  was  to  meet  the  16th  of  November, 
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the  memorable  day  on  which  his  Grace,  to  his  eter- 
nal honour,  repassed  the  Scheldt.  Can  one  forget 
what  the  party  then  did  when  they  would  have 
forced  Sir  Peter  King  upon  the  ministry  for  speaker, 
when  the  ministry  had  before,  with  their  consent,  or 
rather  in  compliance  with  them,  pitched  on  Sir  R. 
Onslow,  and  this,  tho'  the  Prince's  death  had  re- 
moved their  great  uneasiness  about  the  Admiralty. 
But  nothing  would  do,  they  had  the  ministry  under 
difficulty,  and  notwithstanding  all  former  obliga- 
tions, they  would  make  their  advantage  of  it,  and 
the  ministry  must  be  distressed,  or  come  entirely  into 
them,  and  that,  tho'  the  removal  of  Mr.  Harley  had 
made  so  unhappy  a  discovery  of  the  Queen's  inclina- 
tions to  the  other  side. 

These  things  are  too  fresh  in  my  mind,  and  the 
consequences  of  them  in  forcing  the  Ministry  to  put 
the  Queen  upon  measures  so  disagreeable  to  her  are 
so  fatal,  that  I  can't  but  hope  your  Grace  will  for- 
give me  for  saying  so  freely  what  I  think  of  the 
leaders  of  this  party,  in  whose  faults  I  don't  involve 
the  whole  party,  but  then  I  think  'tis  but  reasonable 
to  give  the  same  quarter  to  the  other  side,  and  not  to 
charge  the  faults  of  the  leaders  upon  the  whole  body. 
The  Tories  concerned  in  the  admininistration  are 
but  a  very  small  part  of  that  side,  which,  as  I  said, 
in  my  last  letter,  I  take  to  be  the  side  the  gentry  of 
England,  for  much  the  greater  part,  are  of,  and 
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there  does  not  seem  to  be  good  reason  for  thinking 
they  would  act  the  same  parts  in  the  like  case,  much 
less  in  better  reigns,  when  there  is  no  temptation  to 
it ;  in  truth,  I  can't  but  think  that  the  same  persons, 
most  of  them,  after  the  experience  they  have  had, 
would  go  into  the  same  wrong  measures  again.  To 
conclude,  all  I  would  say  on  this  subject,  I  take  the 
ballance  of  power  to  be  the  great  principle  that 
effects  the  nation  as  to  the  disputes  between  prince 
and  people,  and  that  self-interest  is  the  great  prin- 
ciple that  governs  particulars  where  integrity  and 
virtue  don't  interpose.  Where  men  come  under  those 
characters,  they  will  be  true  in  the  essential  points, 
whether  Whig  or  Tory,  to  the  government  they 
have  sworn  to  and  are  protected  by ;  and  men 
who  are  not  men  of  probity  and  honour  in  their 
private  lives,  no  principle  or  obligation  can  hold 
them  whatever  name  they  give  themselves.  They 
will  go  where  interest  calls,  and  be  for  those  that 
are  for  them,  and  I  can't  but  think  experience  will 
justify  those  reflections,  and  'tis  from  thence  I  draw 
some  comfort  in  our  present  circumstances,  of  which, 
when  I  have  said  a  little,  I  will  put  an  end  to  this 
long  letter. 

Now,  as  to  these,  I  flatter  myself  they  won't  bring 
so  much  mischief  to  the  public  as  is  apprehended, 
and  that  what  mischief  is  unavoidably  occasioned  by 
the  change,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  Tories,  who 
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seem  to  have  had  little  or  no  hand  in  it :  for  Sache- 
verell's  affair,  I  take  that  to  be  only  the  occasion  of 
the  change,  and  not  the  cause  which  seems  to  have 
been  deeper  laid,  and  to  arise  from  causes  which  one 
must  look  a  good  way  back  for.  'Tis  now  no  secret 
with  what  prejudice  the  Queen  came  to  the  crown 
against  the  Whigs,  from  the  treatment  she  had  from 
them  while  Princess  ;  the  vile  methods  of  defaming 
her,  that  were  open  and  common,  and  in  which  your 
Grace's  reputation  suffered  with  hers  ;  and  to  com- 
plete her  aversion  from  the  persuasion  she  had,  and 
those  about  her,  that  there  was  a  design  forming  to 
set  her  aside.  These  prejudices  gave  the  Whigs 
little  room  to  hope  for  much  favour  in  her  reign ; 
but  her  ministry  thinking  it  for  her  service,  she  was 
prevailed  upon  to  take  some  in  among  the  Tories, 
under  a  notion  of  moderation,  though  I  much  ques- 
tion whether  any  of  that  side  were  brought  in,  en- 
tirely with  her  liking,  I  suspect  her  inclination  to  the 
other  side  was  always  uppermost,  and  that  she  was 
uneasy  every  day  more  and  more,  when  she  saw  the 
number  of  Whigs  increase  about  her  ;  and  if  she  was, 
'tis  easy  to  guess  what  secret  disgusts  she  took  to  see 
the  whole  administration  in  a  manner  in  hands  she 
hated,  and  that  moderation  only  served  as  a  bridge 
to  go  over  from  one  party  to  the  other,  instead  of 
uniting  them  together.  And  the  Whigs,  I  think,  took 
very  little  care  to  remove  the  aversion  she  had  to 
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them  in  matters  that  were  personal  to  her,  not  to  men- 
tion their  opposition  to  the  settlement  of  the  civil  list 
upon  the  foot  of  King  William's,  and  the  allowance 
for  the  Prince.  After  they  were  taken  in,  your  Grace 
knows  how  uneasy  they  often  made  her  by  their 
addresses  ahout  the  Admiralty,  which  all  pointed  at 
the  person  she  had  so  tender  a  concern  and  love  for, 
and  to  finish  their  ill  courtship,  nothing  in  my  poor 
opinion  could  be  ruder  than  their  addresses  last 
winter,  about  Mr.  Hoadley.*  I  might  add  their 
vain  endeavours  which  I  at  the  time  thought  pro- 
voking to  the  last  degree  to  draw  Mr.  Harley  into 
Gregg's  affair,  which  shewed  with  a  witness  the 
spirit  of  party. 

These  I  take  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  the  true 
causes  of  the  change  which  has  been  made,  which 
some  unfortunate  things  last  winter  helped  to  bring 
on,  particularly  the  steps  that  were  made  to  bring 
the  business  of  Mrs.  Masham  into  Parliament, 
which  must,  of  necessity,  give  the  greatest  resent- 
ment. These  things,  Mr.  Harley,  when  he  found 
the  ministry  would  not  come  into  his  measures,  took 
his  advantage  of,  and  being  sure  of  the  inclinations 
of  the  Queen,  has  no  doubt  been  some  time  forming 
his  scheme,  and  considering  how  to  bring  it  to  bear, 

*  The  celebrated  Benjamin  Hoadley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bangor. 
His  controversy  with  Atterbury  on  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  had 
given  such  satisfaction  to  the  Whigs,  that  they  addressed  the  Queen  in 
his  favour. 
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and  fortunately  for  this  purpose  comes  the  business 
of  Sacheverell,  which,  from  the  beginning,  had  so 
many  cross  turns  in  it,  as  helped  to  raise  a  mighty 
ferment  in  people  who  had  for  some  time  been  out 
of  humour  on  account  of  the  church,  and  this  in- 
flamed the  nation  to  that  degree,  as  to  render  the 
Whigs  everywhere  unpopular,  and  that  gave  such  a 
prospect  of  Tory  Elections,  that  Mr.  H.  could  not 
persuade  himself  to  slip  such  an  opportunity.  I  don't 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  been  very  glad  had  this 
accident  happened  a  year  later,  when  the  parliament 
might  have  expired  decently,  and  the  war  be  at  an 
end,  which  could  not,  in  all  probability,  have  lasted  a 
year  longer.  I  don't  think  Sacheverell's  affair  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  change,  but  the  occasion  only 
of  its  breaking  out  sooner  than  it  would  have  done 
otherwise.  Nor  are  the  Tories  so  simple,  as  to  like 
the  man  better  than  the  Whigs.  All  men  of  common 
sense  must  universally  condemn  the  sermon,  and  I 
never  heard  anybody  express  the  least  esteem  for  the 
man,  but  the  contrary  ;  but  when  the  impeachment 
came  on,  they  made  their  advantage  of  it  to  render 
the  Whigs  odious  to  the  people,  which  they  had 
themselves  given  but  too  much  handle  for ;  for  I  be- 
lieve there  never  was  a  set  of  men  that  so  avouedly 
and  upon  principle  declared  for  irreligion  and  im- 
morality, and  seemed  to  take  pains  to  debauch  all 
the  young  nobility  and  gentry  they  could  lay  hands  on, 

VOL.  II.  C 
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which  gave  great  offence  to  good  men  of  all  sides. 
'Tis  certain  they  took  all  opportunities  to  throw  con- 
tempt on  the  clergy,  and  no  care  was  taken  to  gain 
the  universities,  they  were  neglected  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  run  down  in  the  most  opprobrious  manner 
in  all  Whig  conversation,  and  one  of  them,  Oxford, 
has  heen  all  along  treated  as  a  professed  enemy. 
Your  Grace  knows  who  always  calls  the  most  con- 
siderable body  of  them  Jesuits,  and  that  whole  uni- 
versity was  disobliged  to  the  last  degree,  by  putting 
upon  them  a  divinity  professor  after  the  Queen  had  pro- 
mised Dr.  Smalridge,  who  had  discharged  the  office 
as  a  deputy  for  some  years  before,  greatly  to  their 
satisfaction,  and  indeed  he  is,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
the  most  valuable  man  of  the  whole  party.  Add  to 
this  the  innumerable  pamphlets  the  nation  swarmed 
with  without  controul,  in  which  religion  and  the 
church  were  for  some  years  insulted  in  so  impudent 
a  manner  as  had  not  been  known  before. 

I  don't  say  whether  those  things  could  have  been 
hindered  ;  but  those  that  disliked  them  certainly 
thought  they  might,  and  imputed  the  contrivance 
and  increase  of  such  writings  to  the  secret  encou- 
ragement the  leading  Whigs  gave  to  them  ;  and  what 
affected  religion  and  the  established  church  so  much, 
had  no  less  influence  on  the  Queen,  I  believe,  than  it  had 
on  the  people,  and  contributed  very  much  to  increase 
her  aversion  to  that  party.  And  when  minds  were 
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thus  prepared,  'tis  not  so  great  wonder  that  Sache- 
verelPs  affair  had  more  effect  than  it  ought  to  have 
had  naturally.  When  people's  fears  are  once  alarmed, 
especially  about  religion,  there  is  nothing  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  apprehending ;  and  'tis  thought 
wisdom  to  suspect  more  than  is  seen  ;  and  talking  of 
forming  a  new  test  for  the  clergy  on  that  occasion, 
and  threatening  acts  and  oaths  to  bind  them  up  in 
the  rude  manner  they  did,  confirmed  people  in  their 
suspicions,  and  made  them  think  they  could  not  fear 
too  much.  These  I  take  to  be  the  causes  of  the 
change  and  the  success  they  have  had  in  their  elec- 
tions ;  and  tho'  the  Tories  may  be  the  gainers  by  it, 
they  can't  be  said  to  be  the  authors  of  it :  it  seems  to 
have  been  resolved,  begun,  and  entered  on,  not  by 
them,  but  by  men  who  would  be  thought  of  neither 
party,  but  would  govern  both  ;  and  if  they  have  now 
thrown  themselves  upon  the  Tories,  'tis  as  a  last 
shift ;  and  if  the  Tories  have  closed  with  them,  'tis 
no  more  strange  than  'tis  for  men  who  have  been  long 
out,  to  desire  and  be  glad  to  come  in  :  how  they  will 
behave  themselves  now  they  are  in,  is  another  ques- 
tion. I  can't  think  any  man  can  act  a  part  so  false 
to  themselves,  as  not  to  endeavour  to  carry  on  the 
publick  business,  in  which,  if  they  had  not  all  the 
success  one  could  wish,  something  must  be  imputed 
to  the  opposite  party,  who,  one  may  be  sure,  will 
endeavour  to  distress  them  all  they  can  ;  and  the  rest 
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of  the  mischief  that  has  or  may  arise  from  this 
change,  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  leaders,  who 
have  ventured  in  this  nice  juncture  to  risque  every- 
thing to  raise  themselves,  which  sober  men  can't 
think  of  without  resentment,  and  in  this  changeable 
climate,  there  is  no  security,  but  the  tables  may  soon 
turn,  and  those  who  shall  have  been  the  authors  of 
so  much  mischief,  may  have  reason  to  wish  they 
had  not  been  in  so  much  haste. 

In  the  meantime,  as  these  new  measures  did  not 
take  their  beginning  from  any  design  to  favour  the 
Pretender,  so  I  hope  for  the  reasons  given  in  my 
last,  they  won't  end  in  him,  and  that  his  cause  will 
find  no  other  advantage  in  them,  than  what  may  arise 
from  a  less  successful  carrying  on  the  war,  and  the 
success  of  that  I  shall  still  promise  myself,  if  the 
army  continue  still  under  the  same  command,  which 
I  take  to  be  so  absolutely  necessary,  that  I  can't  but 
think  they  will  come  into  some  reasonable  measures 
with  my  Lord  Duke,  rather  than  want  a  man  they 
can't  possible  do  without.  As  to  the  Pretender,  I 
can't  see  the  Tories  have  taken  any  steps  directly  in 
favour  of  him,  but  the  other  side  have,  I  think,  made 
a  great  one,  which,  strange  as  it  will  seem,  will 
appear,  I  believe,  to  your  Grace  to  be  very  true,  if 
you  reflect  on  what  passed  last  winter.  One  of  the 
principal  things  that  drew  the  nation  so  unani- 
mously into  the  Revolution,  was  the  supposed  illegi- 
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timacy  of  the  Pretender,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  sentiments  of  a  few  persons  of  the  first 
rank,  as  to  this  matter,  'tis  certain  the  nation  in 
general  has  all  along  been  strongly  possessed  of  this 
opinion,  and  I  think  'tis  exceeding  evident  that 
nothing  can  weaken  the  Revolution  so  much  as  to 
the  dispossessing  the  people  of  this  notion,  and  had 
the  Tories  attempted  this,  'twould  have  been  one  of 
the  most  specious  handles  against  them  to  prove 
them  Jacobites  ;  and  yet  the  Whigs  have  done  this 
in  the  most  publick  manner  possible  in  Westminster 
Hall,  by  supposing  or  rather  affirming  his  legiti- 
macy, and  maintaining  the  hereditary  right  to  be  in 
him,  by  which,  I  dare  say,  many  thousands  of  the 
people  have  been  brought  to  alter  their  opinion, 
and  that  may  go  a  great  way  to  endanger  the 
Revolution.  For  tho'  the  excluding  of  him,  sup- 
posing his  legitimacy,  may  not  be  thought  unjust,  it 
will  be  thought  hard  that  a  prince  should  lose  a 
kingdom  for  his  father's  faults,  which  he  had  no 
hand  in,  and  there  is  a  great  disposition  in  people 
to  pity  innocent  princes  in  distress,  and  therefore, 
in  my  poor  opinion,  nothing  could  have  been  of 
greater  service  to  the  Revolution  than  keeping  up 
that  opinion,  nothing  so  serviceable  to  the  Pretender 
as  the  removing  it,  and  what  good  purpose  the 
Whigs  could  serve  in  this,  I  can't  see,  unless  it  were 
to  assert  the  power  of  making  kings,  which  is  aji 
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assertion  that  could  serve  for  nothing  but  to  offend 
the  Prince,  and  make  themselves  unpopular  to  the 
body  of  the  nation.  If  they  had  been  content  to 
suppose  what  has  been  supposed  all  along,  that  the 
Pretender  is  spurious,  there  had  been  no  occasion 
for  opposing  the  Queen's  hereditary  right ;  by  doing 
which  they  have  certainly  done  themselves  a  great 
deal  of  prejudice  ;  for  'tis  impossible  to  think  a  prince 
can  like  to  have  her  right  to  the  crown  disputed,  or  of 
two  rights,  to  have  but  one  allowed,  especially  such 
a  right  as  this,  which,  being  peculiar  to  herself,  in 
opposition  to  her  successors,  one  can't  but  suppose 
she  is  very  much  pleased  with  besides.  But  this 
right  does  a  little  distinguish  her  from  her  prede- 
cessor also,  to  whom  she  had,  on  this  foot,  a  prior 
right,  which  she  never  consented  to  quit  to  a  prince 
whom  'tis  known  she  had  no  great  kindness  for. 
Besides,  though  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  legitimate, 
the  government  of  England  is  certainly  an  heredi- 
tary government ;  so  it  was  thought  before  the  Re- 
volution, and  the  case  is  not  altered.  The  Revolution 
was  not  the  first  breach  that  has  been  made  in  the 
right  line,  and  therefore,  if  former  alterations  of  this 
kind  did  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  government,  or 
the  language  of  the  laws,  neither,  for  the  same  reasons, 
should  the  Revolution.  All  such  cases  are  extraor- 
dinary cases,  and  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  rules 
and  the  ordinary  principles,  notions,  language,  laws, 
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and  methods  of  government,  notwithstanding  such 
alterations  continue  as  they  were,  ordinary  cases 
are  never  governed  by,  or  are  formed  upon  extraor- 
dinary ones,  and  for  that  reason  the  government  of 
England  is  not  to  be  new  modelled,  or  to  have  new 
schemes  or  notions  introduced  as  the  standing  rules 
of  it  upon  account  of  the  Revolution,  and  as  nothing 
could  be  so  disagreeable  to  the  Queen,  so  I  think 
nothing  is  more  untrue  than  to  deny  her  an  heredi- 
tary right ;  for,  supposing  the  Pretender  set  aside, 
there  is  no  need  of  an  act  of  Parliament  to  settle 
the  succession  on  her.  She  succeeds,  in  course,  as 
next  heir,  as  in  private  inheritances  ;  if  the  elder 
son  be  once  set  aside,  whatever  the  reason  be,  the 
next  heir,  without  any  new  power  vested  in  him, 
comes  to  the  estate. 

This  openly  setting  up  the  title  of  the  Pretender 
against  the  Queen's,  has  not  only  highly  offended  her, 
but  seems  to  have  contributed  more  than  any  other 
thing  to  incense  the  people,  and  has  given  occasion 
to  all  the  strange  language  we  have  seen  in  the  late 
addresses ;  which  I  take  generally  to  have  no  other 
meaning  in  them,  but  to  make  their  court  in  high- 
strained  compliments  of  which  they  don't  see,  much 
less  intend,  the  consequences  that  may  be  made  from 
them.  Some  hot-headed  zealous  clergymen,  and 
some  few  of  the  laiety,  may  have  taken  encourage- 
ment from  this  spirit  in  the  people,  to  intimate  their 
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inclinations  to  the  Pretender,  and  try  how  far  it  will 
be  borne  ;  but  that,  generally  speaking,  anything  is 
meant  in  his  favour,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe. 
And  now  the  Tories  have  gained  their  point,  I  don't 
doubt  but  this  high  flying  language  will  be  dropt, 
and  they  will  think  and  speak  and  act  like  English- 
men who  have  paid  too  dear  for  their  liberties  to 
part  with  them  easily,  and  have  too  great  an  abhor- 
rence of  Popery  and  French  government,  to  think  a 
prince  is  to  be  trusted  who  has  sucked  in  both  with 
his  milk,  in  the  depth  of  Italian  bigotry  and  under 
the  most  arbitrary  prince  that  these  parts  of  the  world 
have  seen  ;  and  that  when  his  father,  on  his  death 
bed  has  recommended  him  to  look  on  the  French 
King  as  his  Father,  and  never  to  entertain  the  least 
thought  of  quitting  these  kingdoms,  which  have  been 
so  indiscreet  as  to  publish  themselves  to  the  world, 
in  the  account  of  King  James's  last  hours. 

To  conclude  this  long  letter,  I  think  if  the  altera- 
tions we  see  may  be  accounted  for  without  taking 
in  the  Pretender,  then  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
his  cause  at  the  bottom  of  them  ;  but  that  they  may 
be  accounted  for  without  him,  I  humbly  conceive 
may  appear  from  what  I  have  said,  and,  therefore, 
till  I  see  some  step  taken  in  favour  of  him,  I  shall 
still  hope  nothing  of  that  is  intended.  These,  ma- 
dam, are  the  free  and  impartial  thoughts  of  one,  I  am 
sure,  who  is  under  no  bias  to  the  side  he  may  seem  to 
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favour  in  this  account.  I  am  influenced  neither  by 
passion  or  interest,  being  a  perfect  stranger  to  every- 
one of  our  new  governors.  If,  therefore,  I  judge 
wrong  in  this  affair,  as  I  am  sensible  I  easily  may 
in  a  subject  I  am  so  much  a  stranger  to,  the  same 
goodness  in  your  Grace,  which  has  encouraged  me 
to  lay  my  thoughts  before  you  in  this  hasty  manner, 
will  also  dispose  you  to  forgive  what  is  amiss  in  them, 
as  proceeding  from  no  other  cause  but  a  want  of 
better  information,  of  which  my  way  of  life  has  given 
me  very  little  opportunity.  I  am  sensible  a  very 
little  time  will  either  confirm  or  destroy  a  great  deal 
of  what  I  have  advanced,  and,  therefore,  in  discretion, 
I  should  have  suppressed  my  thoughts,  till  things 
had  spoken  for  themselves  ;  but  I  had  rather  dis- 
cover my  weakness  than  take  up  with  a  conduct 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  your  Grace  has  used 
towards  me,  which  I  hope  your  Grace  will  always 
have  reason  to  think  could  no  where  be  placed  safer 
than  in, 

Madam,  your  Grace's  most  faithful, 
And  most  obedient  servant, 

FR.  HARE. 
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DR.  HARE  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

London,  Dec.  1,  1710. 

Madam, 

Having  troubled  your  Grace  with  so  long  a  letter 
on  Tuesday,  in  which  an  unskilful  had  ventured  to 
touch  so  many  points,  in  so  much  haste,  I  was  to 
wait  on  your  Grace  on  Wednesday  evening,  that  no 
misapprehension  of  any  thing  that  I  had  said  might 
rest  upon  your  mind,  and  to  prevent  your  being  drawn 
by  my  absence  to  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  an 
answer,  little  thinking  I  should  be  so  agreeably 
surprised  as  I  was  this  morning  with  the  honour  of 
your  Grace's  letter  of  the  29th,  through  the  whole 
of  which  there  shines  such  a  penetration  and  know- 
ledge of  affairs,  so  much  sincerity  with  a  spirit  of 
liberty,  and  so  just  a  sense  of  public  good,  that  I  can 
truly  say  I  never  read  anything  with  more  pleasure  ; 
and  what  your  Grace  makes  an  excuse  for  ill  writing, 
I  think  adds  beauty  to  your  letter,  while  the  senti- 
ments in  such  a  dress  appear  more  genuine  and  na- 
tural, the  beauty  of  sense,  as  well  as  person,  is  seen  to 
most  advantage,  when,  in  a  careless  dress,  and  least 
disguised  with  ornament  and  art ;  and,  if  I  may  have 
leave  to  say  so,  your  Grace  is  in  both  a  great  instance 
of  the  truth  of  this. 

There  are  several  things  in  your  Grace's  letter 
give  me  light,  where  before  I  wanted  it,  but  one 
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particularly  towards  the  close,  which,  at  the  same 
time  it  informs  my  j  udgment,  I  will  own  to  your 
Grace,  gives  me  more  admiration  and  esteem  for  so 
excellent  a  person  than  I  ever  had  before,  or  than 
any  thing  else  would  have  given  me  ;  and  that  is 
that  your  Grace  says,  my  Lord  Duke  used  to 
call  you  the  true  born  Whig,  which,  I  think,  ex- 
ceeds all  things  that  can  be  said  of  you,  for  a  person, 
a  woman  in  a  court,  in  corrupt  and  arbitrary  courts, 
in  a  court  where,  for  several  years,  she  has  made  the 
first  figure  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  ill  usage 
she  and  her  friends  received  from  that  single  court 
of  four  that  pretended  to  the  Whig  principles,  for  a 
lady  that  was  almost  born  in  a  court,  and  the  chief 
favourite  of  it,  that  has  been  exposed  to  receive  so 
much  flattery  herself,  and  under  such  temptations, 
to  give  it  to  her  Prince  ;  that  a  lady  in  such  circum- 
stances should  adhere  steadily  to  the  principles  of 
Whigism,  has  something  in  it  so  extraordinary, 
that  it  looks  as  if  you  had  been  born  on  purpose  to 
be  the  guardian  genius  of  the  Queen,  whose  family 
has  been  all  ruined  for  want  of  such  faithful  minis- 
ters. Whatever  I  think  of  infusing  Whig  notions 
into  the  people,  there  can  be  no  dispute,  whether  they 
are  not  the  best  for  the  crown,  and  were  it  possible 
to  make  such  a  distinction,  'tis,  I  think,  that  no- 
thing could  tend  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  the 
Government,  as  to  have  the  people  bred  in  the  Tory 
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principles,  and  nothing  but  Whig  ones  to  be  in- 
fused into  the  Prince  ;  for  certainly  in  our  Govern- 
ment, the  dignity  of  the  Crown  is  a  part  of  the 
people's  care,  in  order  to  preserve  the  Constitution, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Prince  can't  have  too 
tender  a  sense  of  the  good  of  his  people,  his  interest 
being  in  all  the  essential  points  inseparable  from 
theirs — and  for  that  reason  I  can't  but  think  it  a 
great  blessing  to  the  Queen  to  have  had  so  near  her 
person  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  keep  her  from 
those  notions  that  have  been  so  fatal  to  her  prede- 
cessors, and  'tis  with  most  sensible  pleasure  and 
admiration,  I  behold  in  your  Grace,  such  a  strength 
of  mind,  that  has  been  able  to  preserve  its  sincerity 
and  integrity  amidst  so  much  corruption. 

If  the  Whig  principles  were  never  so  right,  they 
would  not  draw  much  esteem  from  me,  if  I  saw 
them  in  one  who  had  no  relation  to  a  court,  or  who 
hoped,  as  in  the  last  reign,  to  make  his  court  by  it, 
or  in  a  man  who  had  been  disgraced,  or  was  a  pro- 
fest  anti-courtier,  or  who  affected  the  popularity  of 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  country  party ;  but, 
for  a  person  in  whose  case  there  is  nothing  of  this 
but  the  reverse  of  it ;  for  a  person  bred  in  flattery 
and  Toryism,  to  espouse  principles  so  little  agreeable 
to  the  weakness  so  few  Princes  are  exempt  from, 
and  in  that  reign  where  she  shares,  in  some  sort, 
the  adoration  paid  the  Prince  by  the  intimacy  and 
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favour  she  is  in,  this  I  can't  forbear  saying  to  one 
who  loves  so  little  what  looks  like  flattery,  that  it  is 
the  truest  instance  of  heroick  virtue  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  I  shall  never  think  of  your  Grace  without  ad- 
miration, whenever  I  consider  that  these  are  the 
mutual  sentiments  your  Grace  has  constantly  ad- 
hered to,  in  defiance  of  the  infinite  temptations  you 
have  been  under  to  the  contrary.  I  ask  your  Grace's 
pardon  for  having  said  so  much  on  a  subject  on 
which  perhaps  you  had  rather  I  had  said  nothing, 
but  such  an  exalted  pitch  of  disinterested  virtue 
affects  me  so  much,  that  'tis  impossible  to  be  silent, 
tho'  no  words  can  express  the  pleasure  and  surprise 
it  gave  me,  or  the  respectful  sense  I  have  of  it. 
But  your  Grace  will  ask  what  notions  I  had  of  you, 
that  this  discovery  so  much  surprises  me ;  in  an- 
swer to  which,  I  shall  be  so  ingenuous,  as  to  tell  your 
Grace,  what  have  truly  been  my  thoughts  of  this 
matter ;  I  did  always  think  you  had  been  originally 
bred  in  the  Tory  notions,  that  you  had  imbibed 
them  as  deeply  as  most  others  in  the  same  education 
in  these  times,  and  that  what  followed  upon  the  Re- 
volution confirmed  you  in  them  ;  I  thought  that  you 
and  your  friends  had  at  first  disliked  the  pushing 
the  Revolution,  so  far  that  there  was  a  disposition 
to  think  the  Prince  of  Wales  legitimate  ;  that  you 
were  not  pleased  to  see  the  Princess's  title  postponed, 
that  the  ill  usage  the  Princess  had,  was,  for  the 
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greatest  part  of  that  reign  directly  from  the  Whigs ; 
and  that  what  was  received  from  Tories  was  only  for 
a  little  while,  and  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
King,  who  was  never  without  his  jealousies,  that  the 
personal  ill  usage  of  your  Grace  and  my  Lord  Duke 
met  with,  had  fixed  that  aversion  to  the  Whigs, 
that  the  friendships  were  all  with  the  Tories,  that 
all  service  done  to  the  Princess  and  yourselves  was 
from  them,  that  you  were  extremely  dissatisfied  with 
the  administration  of  the  Government  and  the  men 
there  employed  :  and  that  lastly,  you  really  believed 
there  was  an  intention  to  set  the  Princess  aside,  and 
that  all  the  pains  that  were  taken  to  poison  the 
people  with  ill  opinions  of  her,  were  with  that  de- 
sign, and  consequently  that  both  the  Queen  and 
your  Grace  had  the  utmost  aversion  to  the  Whigs, 
and  were  entirely  in  the  Tory  sentiments  and  liked 
the  men.  These,  I  thought,  were  your  Grace's 
sentiments  when  the  Queen  came  to  the  Crown,  but 
the  Tories,  then  carrying  things  with  great  violence, 
which  the  two  friends  are,  in  the  natural  temper  of 
them,  utterly  averse  to,  this  I  reckoned  gave  a  check 
to  things,  and  that  interest  as  well  as  inclination 
disposed  them  to  moderate  matters,  and  give  some 
countenance  to  the  other  side,  the  Tories  plainly 
shewing,  they  did  not  put  an  entire  confidence 
in  my  Lord  Duke  and  Lord  Godolphin,  but  liked 
Rochester  and  Nottingham  better  for  their  leaders, 
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whom  they  looked  on  as  thorough  Tories,  who  would 
go  all  their  lengths  with  them,  and  this,  as  I 
thought  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  was  all  the 
Whigs  had  for  it.  They  saw  the  Tories  were  as 
truly  divided  among  themselves  under  different 
heads,  as  they  were  from  them,  and  since  they  had 
not  interest  enough  to  form  a  party  by  themselves, 
they  made  their  court  to  that  party  of  the  Tory  mi- 
nistry that  came  nearest  to  them,  who  happened  to 
be  the  same  persons  that  were  likewise  most  in  fa- 
vour with  the  Queen,  that  is  to  my  Lord  Duke  and 
Lord  Godolphin,  who,  finding  the  Tories  would  not 
be  governed  by  them,  unless  they  would  come  into 
their  violent  measures,  thought  it  for  their  service 
to  close  with,  or  at  least  to  countenance  the  Whigs, 
which  the  more  they  did  the  more  they  lost  ground 
with  the  Tories,  who  early  shewed  their  diffidence  in 
this  ministry  by  their  refusing  the  motion  the  Queen 
made  to  them  in  favour  of  his  Grace ;  and  the  um- 
brage they  took  at  the  countenance  shewn  the  Whigs 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  part  these  Lords  took  in 
the  occasional  bill  in  which  they  chose  to  act  neuters, 
leaving  the  two  parties  to  fight  it  out,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  Tories,  who  took  this  for  an  open  de- 
claration in  favour  of  the  Whigs,  and  made  them 
venture  upon  that  desperate  experiment  the  tack 
—which  bold  step,  in  opposition  to  the  ministry, 
made  them  so  sick  of  the  Tories,  as  to  come  to 
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an  open  breach  with  them,  and  without  any  dis- 
guise to  favour  the  Whigs  who  shewed  they  were 
for  keeping  things  quiet  at  home  and  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war  with  vigour,  which  was  the 
only  way  they  could  recover  the  ground  they  had 
lost,  and  make  themselves  popular  in  the  nation  and 
well  with  the  ministry.  And  the  more  a  good  un- 
derstanding was  cultivated  with  these,  the  more  the 
others  were  enraged ;  and  to  justify  all  they  should 
do  in  opposing  the  ministry,  they  complained  loudly 
of  them  for  deserting  their  old  friends ;  and  they 
soon  shewed  their  good  will  in  the  motions  they 
made  about  the  Scotch  Security  Bill,  tho'  it  was  at 
the  end  of  the  Blenheim  campaign,  when  the  won- 
derful successes  of  that  year  had  made  my  Lord  Duke 
and  his  friends  so  popular.  They  shewed  their 
malice  then,  and  have  ever  since  been  harping  upon 
the  same  string,  tho'  it  was  a  case  in  which  a  very 
little  honesty  and  understanding  would  have  con- 
vinced that  his  lordship  was  not  to  blame  the  least 
on  that  occasion  ;  for  when  that  act  was  consented 
to,  it  was  in  the  interval  between  the  battles  of  Shel- 
lenberg  and  Blenheim  ;  and  how  melancholy  the 
face  of  things  was  then  everybody  may  remember. 
The  Scotch  parliament  would  give  no  money,  or  do 
any  public  business.  If  the  Queen  would  not  give 
them  that  act,  the  Scotch  ministry  declared  they 
could  not  answer  for  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom  an 
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hour,  if  the  Bill  were  refused.  In  that  case,  he 
would  have  been  a  bold  minister  that  should  have 
advised  against  it ;  and  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
what  they  would  have  said,  who  think  the  consenting 
to  it  so  great  a  crime,  if,  upon  the  refusing  it,  any 
tumults  and  insurrections  had  happened  in  that  junc- 
ture of  affairs.  But  it  is  the  unhappy  fate  of  minis- 
ters, that,  whether  you  are  for  or  against  a  thing, 
there  is,  either  way,  room  for  malice  or  faction  to  take 
it  by  an  ill  handle. 

This  ill  usage  of  Lord  Godolphin,  I  thought,  de- 
termined the  ministry  to  keep  no  longer  any  measure 
with  the  Tories,  and  made  the  moderation  they  had 
declared  for  incline  to  the  other  side,  and  threw 
them  upon  the  junto  lords,  which  I  could  not  but 
think  a  great  unhappiness,  being  fully  persuaded 
that  they  had  no  real  kindness  for  the  ministry,  nor 
the  ministry  any  esteem  for  them  ;  and  that  their  in- 
clinations were  really  to  the  other  side,  so  far  as 
they  would  be  reasonable  and  temperate. 

This  is  an  imperfect  account  of  the  sentiments  I 
had  of  things,  who  only  saw  the  outside  of  them  ; 
I  thought  your  Grace  or  your  friends  with  the  Queen 
had  always  been  in  the  notions  as  well  as  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  other  side,  and  all  that  looked 
otherwise  was  against  the  grain,  and  for  reasons  of 
state ;  and  I  can  remember  very  well  I  was  ex- 
tremely surprised  to  find  your  Grace,  when  I  had 

VOL.  II.  D 
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the  honour  to  take  leave  of  you  the  next  spring, 
1'705,  when  there  was  to  be  a  new  parliament,  to 
express  so  much  dislike  to  the  Tories  as  to  shew 
you  had  some  suspicion  that  three  of  the  persons 
you  mentioned  in  your  letter  were  not  so  entirely 
in  my  Lord  Duke's  interest,  as  they  should  be  ; 
which  I  was  very  much  shocked  at,  and  could  not 
believe,  but  feared  then  your  Grace  carried  your  re- 
sentments too  far,  and  went  too  fast  over  to  the  men 
whom  I  had  thought  you  had  ever  till  then  disliked, 
and  from  whom  I  doubted  you  would  find  the  return 
you  expected,  while,  for  two  or  three  wrong  steps, 
you  discarded  those  you  had  had  so  long  a  friend- 
ship with.  These  were  my  thoughts  then,  and  when 
I  found  the  misunderstanding  that  was  grown  be- 
tween your  Grace  and  the  Queen,  I  presently  imputed 
it  to  the  politics,  that  your  Grace  being  of  an  open, 
warm,  quick  temper,  and  the  Queen  the  contrary,  you 
made  too  short  a  turn  for  her,  who  could  not  quit 
so  easily  the  side  she  had  always  liked,  being  bred 
to — tutored  in  by  the  clergy  that  were  about  her, 
and,  as  I  thought,  confirmed  by  those  very  persons 
who  were  now  for  changing  sides,  and  for  bringing 
her  to  like  the  men  she  had  always  hated,  and  to 
hate  the  men  she  had  always  liked.  This  I  took 
to  be  the  true  cause  of  this  fatal  difference,  that  she 
could  not  change  as  her  ministry  did,  and  conquer 
her  aversions  that  were  so  fixed  in  her. 
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Having  given  your  Grace  this  account  of  the  ap- 
prehension I  had  of  changing  sides,  I  come  now  to 
say  something  to  some  parts  of  your  Grace's  letter, 
that  may  give  occasion  either  to  explain  or  alter  the 
notions  I  have  had  of  things.  And  first,  I  beg  leave 
to  observe  to  your  Grace,  that  I  did  not  intend  it  as 
a  part  of  my  letter  to  vindicate  or  excuse  the  Tories, 
but  to  shew  that  the  Whigs  also  had  their  faults  ; 
that  their  principles  were  not  entirely  English,  I 
mean,  suited  to  our  constitution  ;  and  yet  a  few  of 
them,  were  they  ne'er  so  right,  had  virtue  to  act  up 
to  them  ;  that  they  were  indeed  true  to  their 
country,  in  opposition  to  Popery  and  France,  but  as 
to  all  other  matters,  I  feared  were  as  corrupt  as 
their  neighbours  ;  and  yet  if  they  had  not  the 
blemish  the  late  reigns  had  brought  upon  the  To- 
ries, that  I  imputed  it  not  so  much  to  their  good- 
ness as  their  good  fortune,  to  be  employed  in  better 
times,  and  that  the  present  generation  of  Tories 
would  no  more  go  into  those  scandalous  measures 
than  the  Whigs ;  and  that,  in  general,  the  things 
that  were  done  in  parliament  to  the  advantage  of 
the  people  against  the  crown,  were  carried  by  those 
that  were  out  of  court,  whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  in 
opposition  to  them  that  were  in ;  and  that  the  party 
which  were  out,  which  ever  they  were,  commonly  set 
themselves  to  distress  the  ministry  ;  and  that  I  take 
to  be  the  reason  of  the  obstruction  which  the  Tories, 
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in  the  last  reign  especially,  gave  to  public  business, 
ratber  tban   intentions  in  favour  of  France  or  the 
Pretender.     As  to  the  Tories,  tho'  their  principles 
in  favour  of  the  crown,  when  carried  to  an  extremity, 
have  either  no  sense,  or  are  unreasonable,  yet  they 
have  others  in  favour  of  the  other  part  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  their  first  principle  is  public  good,  which 
they  pretend  to  serve  by  such  and  such  particular 
principles,  suited  to  the  English  government ;   and 
however  they  act,  their  pretence  is  to  secure  the 
constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  preserve  the 
just  bounds  and  limits  between  prince  and  people. 
And,   however  the  words  of  their  principles  may 
sound,  'tis  equitable  to  explain  them  so  as  to  make 
sense  of  them,  and  make  them  consistent  with  one 
another  ;  and  'tis  in  that  sense  we  must  explain  our 
laws,  which  many  of  them  give  certain  rights  to  the 
people,  and  yet  others  declare  the  Prince  can  do  no 
harm,  nor  may,  on  any  account,  be  resisted.  To  make 
sense  of  these  laws,  those  in  favour  of  the  Prince 
must  be  softened  by  interpretation,  and  not  taken  in 
the  rigour  of  the  letter,  or  else  all  the  boasted  rights 
of  the  people  must  be  very  insecure.     But  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  Tories,  in  point  of  principles,  is,  that 
the  civil  wars  made  many  of  them  have  that  aver- 
sion for  republican  notions  that  they  thought  they 
never  could  go  too  far  in  the  other  extreme,  in  pro- 
fessions at  least,  and  the  Court  liked  that  humour 
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too  well  not  to  encourage  it  all  they  could,  in  hopes 
it  would  admirably  serve  their  arbitrary  purposes ; 
but  they  have  dearly  paid  for  trying  the  experiment. 
The  Revolution  has  shewn  that  nature  will  teach 
them  common  sense,  and  make  them  give  to  their 
principles  such  a  meaning  as  shall  make  them 
consistent  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  govern- 
ment and  the  great  law  of  self-preservation,  and 
with  all  the  written  laws  of  their  country,  that  were 
made  to  preserve  the  constitution. 

But  to  let  this  pass,  I  am  free  to  own,  their 
principles,  as  commonly  taught  since  the  Restora- 
tion, are  absurd  and  unreasonable,  and  destructive, 
not  only  to  the  liberty  of  the  people,  but  of  those 
very  princes  they  would  be  thought  to  serve  by  them  ; 
and  whatever  their  principles  be  in  the  reigns  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  they  certainly  went  into  very 
wrong  measures,  and  few  who  were  then  in  the 
ministry  had  virtue  or  courage  enough  to  keep  clear 
of  them  ;  and  since  the  Revolution,  they  have  ob- 
structed the  public  business  on  many  remarkable 
occasions,  which  I  impute,  not  so  much  to  their  To- 
ryism, as  to  their  misfortune  of  being  out  of  play. 
That  they  did  not  come  more  roundly  into  the  abdica- 
tion, I  can't  think  any  reproach  to  their  honesty 
whatever.  It  might  be  to  their  wisdom  to  think  it 
practicable  for  King  James  to  continue  on  the  throne, 
every  man  in  that  point  being  at  liberty  to  judge  for 
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themselves,  and  under  no  tye  to  the  late  King  till  he 
was  King.  But  that  his  government  was  afterwards 
very  much  distressed  by  the  ill  humour  of  his  par- 
liaments, who  gave  money  very  late,  never  enough, 
and  upon  ill  funds,  is  not  to  he  denied  ;  and  once 
I  think  it  was  carried  but  by  eleven  votes  in  the 
Commons,  to  have  any  land  army,  a  little  before 
the  discovery  of  the  assassination-plot ;  and  these 
obstructions  were  no  doubt  created  by  the  Tories. 
But  in  this  I  think  they  acted  as  all  parties  do  when 
they  are  out,  who  think  in  this  way  to  oblige  princes 
to  change  hands  and  take  them  in. 

They  afterwards  shewed  themselves  very  per- 
verse in  settling  the  succession,  in  all  the  steps  of 
which  they  shewed  so  much  rudeness  to  the  King, 
and  treated  a  bill  of  that  consequence  with  so  much 
contempt,  as  is  not  easily  to  be  excused,  and  gave 
but  too  much  ground  to  suspect  they  did  not  really 
like  the  thing,  tho'  they  never  acted  so  Whiggish  a 
part  as  on  that  occasion,  in  which,  in  their  pre- 
tended concern  for  the  people,  they  outdid  the 
Whigs  themselves,  and  put  such  a  set  of  limitations 
on  the  successor  in  the  House  of  Hanover,  as  one 
can't  believe  they  thought  reasonable  or  practicable 
themselves,  but  that  they  made  them  to  be  so  many 
libels  on  the  King,  and  it  looked  as  if  they  had  a 
mind  to  lose  the  bill,  and  I  know  nothing  more  for 
the  honour  of  the  King,  than  that  he  chose  rather 
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to  bear  all  that  indignity,  than  not  pass  a  bill  of  that 
importance,  and  if  it  could  have  been  done,  those 
whom  it  concerns  are  not  easily  to  be  forgiven,  that 
they  did  not  take  care  to  have  the  succession  at  the 
same  time  settled  in  Scotland,  which,  had  not  the 
Union  taken  place  (which,  by  that  very  omission, 
was  made  exceeding  difficult)  it  must  have  proved 
of  the  most  fatal  consequence. 

I  likewise  remember  many  personal  affronts  which 
the  King  received  from  his  Parliaments,  but  for 
those  I  don't  blame  them  so  much  as  his  ministers, 
who  should  have  consulted  his  honour  better  than 
to  have  put  him  upon  asking  things  which  they 
might  have  known  could  serve  to  nothing  else,  but 
to  expose  him  to  the  insults  of  those  who  were  so  ill 
affected  to  him.  There  was  one  thing  more  in  his 
reign  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  but  'tis  still  a  secret  to 
me  on  which  side  the  fault  is  to  be  laid,  and  that  is 
in  dissolving  the  impeaching  Parliament  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  February  before  the  new  one 
met,  tho'  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  latter 
end  of  October,  made  it  of  so  much  consequence  for 
us  to  lose  no  time  in  so  critical  a  juncture,  and  for 
ought  I  know  'tis  to  this  unhappy  delay,  we  owe  the 
war  we  have  been  so  long  engaged  in,  or  at  least  we 
might  have  made  it  upon  much  better  terms.  For 
'tis  certain,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  a  minister 
here  six  weeks,  soliciting  the  King  for  money  or 
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troops  to  defend  the  Netherlands,  and  the  want  of  a 
Parliament  rendering  the  King  unable  to  give  the 
Elector  any  satisfactory  answer,  was,  I  believe,  the 
true  occasion  of  his  delivering  up,  as  he  did,  in  one 
day  to  France  so  strong  a  frontier,  which  it  has  been 
the  work  of  years  to  recover. 

When  that  was  done,  the  King,  who  had  in  Hol- 
land promised  not  to  dissolve  that  Parliament,  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  Tory  ministry :  but  it  was  thought, 
at  the  bottom,  he  was  all  that  time  governed  by 
those  he  had  removed,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  to  me  where  that  fault  lay,  which  I  think  is 
the  most  fatal  step  since  the  Revolution,  and  'tis 
more  than  probable  the  men  that  were  out  had  the 
greatest  hand  in  it.  I  have  not  mentioned  as  a 
fault  of  either  party  in  that  reign,  the  Partition 
*  Treaty,  because  'twas  purely  the  King's  own  doing. 
The  Tories  had  no  hand  in  it,  and  the  Whigs  no 
more  than  the  Tories,  I  dare  say,  would  have  had, 
had  they  been  in  the  ministry  ;  to  excuse  that  treaty, 
I  know  the  ill  humour  of  the  people  is  made  use  of, 
and  that  centres  in  the  Tories  ;  but  then  the  Tories 
will  say  the  ill  humour  they  shewed  was  occasioned 
by  the  ill  administration  during  the  war,  and  nothing 
better  was  to  be  hoped  for  the  future,  if  the  King 
continued  in  the  same  hands ;  and  there  was  so 
much  truth  in  this,  that  I'm  much  mistaken  if  my 
great  friends  were  not  of  that  opinion,  and  were  not 
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positive  the  war  and  the  money  might  have  been 
managed  to  much  greater  advantage,  and  the  same 
ill  conduct  would  have  continued  had  we  gone  into 
a  new  war  under  the  same  ministry  ;  which  is  some 
excuse  for  the  backwardness  the  last  Parliament  of 
the  King  shewed  to  come  into  it,  tho'  their  delay  in 
that  matter  was  of  exceeding  ill  consequence,  the 
King  of  France  having  by  that  means  gained 
almost  a  whole  year  to  secure  himself  in  the  usur- 
pation he  made,  which  made  us  enter  in  the  war 
with  so  much  disadvantage,  that  I  protest  to  your 
Grace,  I  have  often  been  humbled  to  think  of  it.  I 
shall  say  nothing  of  the  conduct  of  the  Tories  since 
his  death,  but  from  the  whole  of  it,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, they  have  not  been  forward  in  any  thing 
that  might  secure  or  give  credit  to  the  Revolution, 
nor  to  the  vigorous  pushing  of  the  war,  but  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  this  behaviour  is  owing  to  a  dislike 
of  the  Revolution,  or  to  favour  the  Pretender,  but 
to  their  being  laid  aside  and  not  rewarded  or  en- 
couraged as  they  deserved  for  their  part  in  it,  and  to 
the  resentment  of  the  insolent  usage  with  which 
they  were  treated  by  the  Whigs,  who  did  all  that  was 
possible  to  blacken  them,  and  in  many  instances 
used  them  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  indignity, 
and  in  general  their  behaviour  to  them  was  most 
provoking,  and  if  even  when  they  have  been  in,  they 
have  been  humorsome,  that  is  partly  owing  to  a 
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want  of  entire  confidence  in  the  ministry,  and  partly 
to  their  concern  (I  think  a  very  foolish  concern)  for 
the  Church,  and  partly  to  the  notions  some  of  their 
leaders  have  of  managing  the  war  frugally,  which 
is,  in  truth,  though  not  in  their  design,  starving  it, 
I  say  not  in  their  design,  for  how  unwillingly  soever 
people  may  come  into  a  war  when  they  are  in,  I  can't 
help  thinking  the  generality  of  them,  who  have  as 
much  at  stake  as  their  neighbours,  are  for  getting  as 
well  as  they  can  out  of  it. 

Your  Grace  will  see  by  this  I  am  not  insensible 
of  the  faults  of  the  Tories  any  more  than  of  the 
other  side  ;  but  the  speaking  of  them  was  no  part 
of  my  design  in  my  last,  and  that  was  the  reason  so 
little  was  said  of  them. 

As  to  what  your  Grace  says  of  the  misfortunes  of 
King  Charles,  every  impartial  judge  must,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  allow  you  are  perfectly  in  the  right. 
And  I  have  the  honour  to  be  very  much  of  your 
Grace's  opinion  as  to  the  characters  of  the  four  that 
now  govern  the  noble  person  I  have  for  many  years 
thought  has  acted  a  most  unreputable  and  unac- 
countable part ;  and  as  to  the  chief  of  the  other 
three,  he  was  never  thought,  that  I  could  hear,  a 
man  of  sincerity  or  probity  ;  and  since  I  think  no- 
thing valuable  without  those  qualities,  all  the  good 
opinion  or  esteem  I  could  ever  have  for  them  was 
grounded  upon  the  place  they  had  in  the  favour 
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of  your  Grace's  friends.  There  is  no  evil  I  can't 
believe  of  them,  except  with  respect  to  the  Pre- 
tender ;  and  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  heard  of  any 
reason  to  suspect  three  of  them  on  that  account ; 
and  as  to  Mr.  Harley  particularly,  I  have  lately 
heard  my  Lord  Duke  say,  he  believed  him  not  to  be 
in  that  interest.  But  without  it,  I  think  there  is  load 
enough  on  men  who  can  be  guilty  of  so  much  in- 
gratitude to  such  friends,  and  to  gratify  their  private 
ends,  can  be  content  to  bring  the  public  safety  into 
the  utmost  hazard, 

As  to  the  good  bills  obtained  in  the  late  reign  by 
the  opposition  of  the  Tories  to  the  Court,  I  did 
not  name  them  to  commend  them,  so  much  as  to 
shew  that  the  Whigs,  when  in  the  ministry,  were 
as  true  courtiers  as  the  others,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, all  the  advantages  the  people  gain  against  the 
prince,  are  owing  to  the  side  that  is  out,  which  ever 
they  happen  to  be.  The  difference  between  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill  and  the  acts  passed  in  relation  to  the 
succession  since  the  Revolution,  is,  that  the  author- 
ity of  that  bill  would  have  been  as  great  as  the 
whole  legislature  could  make  it ;  whereas,  in  the 
acts  since  the  Revolution,  those  that  favour  the  Pre- 
tender will  argue  that  they  were  from  the  beginning 
invalid,  for  the  want  of  the  rightful  prince  upon  the 
throne.  This  is  an  objection  could  have  no  place 
in  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  therefore  that  must  na- 
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turally  have  had  a  much  greater  effect  towards  quiet- 
ing people's  minds  than  any  act  made  since.  As  to 
the  Pretender,  if  Mrs.  Morley  lives  and  favours 
that  cause,  I  think  it  may  very  probably  succeed  ; 
for  though  I  am  persuaded  the  body  of  the  Tories 
have  at  present  no  such  intention,  yet,  considering 
their  principles,  the  influence  of  such  a  Court,  the 
little  esteem  they  have  for  the  House  of  Hanover, 
the  number  of  pretenders  that  have  a  prior  claim, 
and  the  constant  division  that  will  be  kept  up  in  the 
nation  while  there  is  such  a  Pretender,  together  with 
the  fears  the  kingdom  will  be  perpetually  under  from 
the  attempts  he  may  make  to  assert  his  right,  and 
the  handle  it  will  give  France  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
us  when  they  please  ;  such  considerations  as  these 
make  me  think  that  the  Tories  may  very  easily  be 
drawn  into  this  side,  if  Mrs.  Morley  is  inclined  to 
it;  and,  I  confess,  I  think  'tis  very  natural  she 
should,  if  she  is  persuaded  he  is  her  true  brother. 
To  have  her  own  misfortunes  and  those  of  her  fa- 
mily completed  in  the  ruin  of  the  last  branch  of 
it,  who  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  so  hard  a 
fate,  is  what  I  think  would  shake  a  firmer  mind 
than  most  women  have  ;  and  'tis  from  thence  I  ap- 
prehend for  the  succession,  which  if  she  favours, 
nobody  else  1  think  can  hurt ;  and  I  am  fully  satis- 
fied it  is  what  is  not  at  present  meant  by  that 
party,  whatever  a  few  of  them  at  the  head  may  de- 
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sign.  And  the  greatest  reason  I  had  to  think  Mrs. 
Morley  is  not  inclined  to  it,  is  what  I  remember  to 
have  heard  your  Grace  to  say  upon  that  subject,  as 
to  the  inconsistency  your  Grace  observes  in  being  a 
party  to  the  Revolution,  and  now  living  to  hear  of 
divine  and  indefeasible  right.  I  think  'tis  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  inconsistency,  to  say  that  what  was  done 
at  the  Revolution,  was  done  at  an  age  when  she 
can't  be  supposed  to  have  been  of  herself  a  very 
competent  judge  of  such  matters,  but  to  have  acted 
under  the  influence  or  the  direction  of  those  about 
her  ;  and  therefore,  if  anything  she  did  then  was 
wrong,  it  ought  to  be  imputed,  not  to  her,  but  to  them. 
If,  indeed,  she  loves  such  sermons  now  as  she  once 
had  learnt  to  despise,  that  is  a  weakness,  but  such  a 
one  as  very  few  princes  are  so  little  proof  against  as 
flattery,  especially  as  that  which  flatters  their  inde- 
pendency and  imaginary  divinity  ;  and  'tis  this,  the 
flattery  of  all  parties  when  they  are  in,  not  the  prin- 
ciples of  any  one,  that  is  the  great  plague  of  courts 
and  the  ruin  of  princes.  Tho',  as  to  this  particular, 
I  don't  remember  in  any  sermon  the  divine  right  as- 
serted in  any  other  sense  than  as  it  belongs  to  all 
other  governments,  nor  the  word  indefeasible  in  any, 
which  is  now  downright  nonsense,  since  we  have 
express  laws  to  discharge  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance in  such  and  such  cases  ;  and  therefore  that 
word  is  now  nowhere  to  be  found,  but  in  the  sense- 
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less  addresses  of  those  who  are  not  bred  to  letters, 
nor  are  presumed  to  weigh  nicely  their  words. 

As  to  the  Irish  grants,  it  was  but  reasonable  that 
the  forfeitures  should  go  towards  the  expence  of  the 
war.  But  what  was  worst  in  that  affair  was,  the 
King  gave  them  all  way,  after  he  had  promised  from 
the  throne  he  would  not ;  and  no  prince  ever  ex- 
posed himself  so  much  as  he  did  in  the  management 
of  that  bill,  which  in  the  end  reflected  on  his  minis- 
ters, though  I  know  he  was  in  his  own  temper  ob- 
stinate enough.  And  some  who  are  now,  and  indeed 
thorough  Whigs,  but  very  honest,  and  then  not 
linked  in  with  the  leaders,  as  they  have  been  since, 
did,  to  my  knowledge,  condemn  the  conduct  of  that 
ministry  as  much  as  the  angriest  Tory  could  do  it 
now.  But  the  grants  in  general  that  were  given  in 
the  last  reign,  I  did  not  intend  to  meddle  with,  or 
else  I  should  not  have  forgot  the  great  ones  Lord 
Portland  had,  and  the  still  greater  he  would  have 
had,  had  it  not  been  opposed  by  those  who  were  not 
in,  or  of  the  ministry  ;  to  pass  by  what  was  given 
to  Lord  Albermarle,  for  no  merit  that  anybody 
knows  of.  But  the  mention  of  these  two  names  fur- 
nishes me  with  so  near  a  parallel  to  the  case  of  your 
Grace  and  Mrs.  Masham,  I  can't  let  it  go  without 
notice. 

I  believe  your  Grace  will  allow  that  nothing  can 
come  nearer  the  friendship  you  had  with  the  Queen 
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than  that  between  Lord  Portland  and  the  King,  and 
yet  the  early  and  faithful  services  of  the  most  intimate 
friend  were  undermined  by,  and  given  up  to  the  se- 
cret workings  and  insinuations  of  the  new  favourite,* 
who  had  then,  by  all  I  could  ever  hear,  as  little  merit 
as  possible  ;  and  I  have  heard  some  true  Whigs  at  that 
time  express  the  utmost  resentment  upon  the  peerage 
he  was  advanced  to.  I  don't  remember  he  was  thought 
to  have  anything  to  recommend  him  but  youth  and  vice ; 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  was  nothing  the  King  took 
more  offence  at,  in  my  Lord  Portland,  than  his  in- 
forming him  of  the  ill  courses  the  new  Lord  went  into, 
who  grew  too  fast  upon  my  Lord  Portland,  that  he 
had  the  forwardness  to  take  his  lodgings  from  him, 
like  what  your  Grace  complains  of  in  Mrs.  Masham, 
or,  which  is  much  the  same  thing,  he  borrowed  them 
first,  and  then  kept  them ;  and  in  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  King.  And  what  this  rise  of  the  new 
favourite  and  the  declension  of  the  old  one  might 
have  come  to  had  the  King  lived,  is  hard  to  say.  As 
to  the  length  it  was  gone,  the  greatest  difference  be- 
tween his  lordship's  case  and  yours  is  that  he  was 
dropt  with  more  decency  than  your  Grace  has  been, 
and  there  remained  a  civility  when  his  friendship 
was  in  a  manner  gone.  This  I  ever  thought  so  great 
an  instance  of  the  weakness  of  princes  that  nothing 
after  it  could  surprise  me,  except  the  particular  case 

*  Lord  Albemarle. 
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I  now  see,  which,  after  all,  has  something  in  it  that 
makes  it  extraordinary,  tho'  not  so  much  as  I  should 
have  thought  it,  had  it  not  been  preceded  by  so 
fresh  an  example. 

As  to  the  regiment  desired  for  Colonel  Hill,  tho'  I 
am  sensible  'twas  but  one  mortification  of  many  offered 
to  my  Lord  Marlborough,  I  can't  but  wish  the  provo- 
cation meant  by  it  had  been  dissembled,  rather  than 
the  thing  denied,  since  no  one  thing,  I  fear,  has 
been  made  a  greater  handle  to  mischief;  and  the 
denial  could  have  no  effect,  since  the  intention  of 
such  a  kindness  was  in  all  appearance  too  strong  to 
be  overcome,  and  the  refusal  could  not  but  be  very 
unpopular  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  'Twas  the  na- 
tural way  of  preferring  one  who  was  a  soldier  ;  and 
it  will  always  seem  hard  a  prince  should  not  now 
and  then  dispose  of  a  regiment,  when  her  general 
has  the  disposal  of  so  many.  And  the  most  unrea- 
sonable points  are  sometimes  better  yielded  than 
opposed.  By  better,  I  mean  those  for  one's  own 
purposes  ;  yielding  in  one  makes  it  much  easier 
many  times  to  succeed  in  others  ;  whereas  a  set- 
tled opposition  produces  more  ill  effects  than  I 
care  to  think  on. 

As  to  the  Indian  company,  I  shall  only  tell  your 
Grace,  that  the  great  numbers  concerned  in  it  made 
it  very  impolitic  to  disoblige  them ;  and  I  believe 
no  body  of  men  were  treated  with  greater  insolence 
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than  they  were  by  a  certain  minister,  tho*  they  con- 
sented at  last  to  let  the  government  have  the  money 
they  desired,  which  they  had  before  refused  or  ex- 
cused. They  were  rejected  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  a  new  company  was  set,  which  lost  the 
King  the  affections  of  a  vast  number  of  his  people. 
And  for  the  lieutenancies  and  commissions  of  the 
peace,  such  methods  were  used,  by  adopting  in 
clubs,  all  over  the  kingdom,  voluntary  associations, 
for  a  pretence  to  put  the  old  gentry  out,  and  such 
scandalous  little  wretches  were  put  in,  as  rendered 
that  ministry  universally  odious,  and  the  King  could 
never  after  that  get  a  House  of  Commons  in  tolerable 
humour. 

As  for  what  was  done  lately  in  the  city,  it  is  very 
extraordinary ;  but  that  was  not  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  the  men  taken  in  are  the  top-men  on 
their  side,  are  some  of  them  men  of  very  good  re- 
putation, and  are,  as  to  what  at  present  makes  so 
much  noise,  of  the  popular  side  of  the  question,  that 
is,  good  Churchmen. 

As  to  the  promising  to  make  no  more  changes, 
if  the  old  ministry  were  not  those  that  put  the  Queen 
upon  it,  the  new  ones  did  not  much  consult  her 
honour  in  it ;  and  after  all  the  noise  of  the  slavery 
she  has  hitherto  been  in,  all  the  difference  I  fear  is 
between  being  in  good  hands  and  in  ill  ones  ;  for 

VOL.  II.  E 
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that  she  is  as  much  in  the  hands  of  her  ministers 
as  before,  I  think  one  must  be  blind  not  to  see. 

Your  Grace  is  very  generous  to  excuse,  as  you  do, 
the  usage  your  Whig  friends,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call 
them,  have  shewn  to  Lord  Marlborough.  Whatever 
jealousy  they  might  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign, 
there  was  none  for  it  at  the  time  I  instanced,  in  the 
three  or  four  last  years,  not  to  go  further  back. 
Besides  that,  I  think  they  used  my  Lord  Godolphin 
worse  than  they  did  him,  the  weight  of  the  ministry 
lying  upon  him,  while  the  other  was  abroad.  And  I 
have,  among  other  things,  heard  with  the  utmost  indig- 
nation, the  bullying  treatment  his  lordship  received 
from  the  noble  patriot*  the  last  Examiner  was  so 
free  with.  I  mentioned  in  my  last  the  clamour  they 
made  for  changing  the  scene  of  war,  and  pushing  it 
in  Spain  ;  which  is  such  prodigious  nonsense,  that  I 
can  have  no  great  opinion  of  their  honesty  who 
could,  by  such  artifices,  distress  the  ablest  and  best 
ministry,  because  they  could  not  have  everything. 
And  there  is  one  thing  more  I  can't  forget,  it  being 
in  itself  the  most  rude,  and,  in  its  consequences, 
what  has  hindered  a  good  peace  more  than  anything, 
except  what  is  now  doing,  and  that  was,  upon  the 
day  my  Lord  Duke  came  to  town,  after  a  most  glo- 
rious campaign,  to  take  the  advantage  of  my  Lord 
Godolphin  going  out  of  the  House,  to  meet  his 

*  Lord  Wharton. 
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Grace ;  and  that,  when  they  had  told  his  lordship 
they  had  no  more  business,  and  that  he  might  go, 
to  take  that  time  to  propose  a  vote,  which  was  car- 
ried thro'  both  Houses,  to  make  no  peace  without 
the  entire  restitution  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  To 
treat  such  a  ministry,  such  a  general,  upon  such  a 
subject,  and  in  such  a  juncture,  in  that  manner, — 
what  name  does  it  deserve  ?  I  can't  understand 
being  for  this  or  that  party,  but  I  can  understand 
being  for  this  or  that  man,  .this  or  that 'thing  ;  and 
to  see  men  that  have  deserved  so  well  of  their 
country  used  so  by  their  friends,  for  whose  sake  so 
many  others  have  been  disobliged,  this,  I  confess, 
creates  in  me  that  resentment,  that  I  can't  think  of 
it  with  patience. 

For  the  usage  the  Queen  had  when  Princess,  I 
know  from  the  papers  which  your  Grace  formerly 
honoured  me  with  a  sight  of,  that  it  begun  with  a 
Tory  ministry ;  but  it  was,  I  thought,  continued 
and  increased  by  the  Whigs,  whose  reign  was  much 
longer.  The  disgrace  of  my  Lord  Duke,  I  thought, 
had  been  purely  owing  to  his  Dutch  friends  ;  but  for 
the  Princess  and  your  Grace,  I  am  very  sure  there 
was  great  artifice  used  by  the  Whigs  to  render  both 
contemptible  and  odious  to  the  people.  And  this 
point  had  been  so  long  pursued,  and  with  such  in- 
dustry, as  to  have,  in  a  very  great  measure,  obtained 
its  end ;  and  ill  impressions  I  believe  were  made  all 
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over  the  kingdom  ;  I'm  sure  there,  where  one  would 
have  least  expected  it;  and  from  thence  we  may 
conclude  of  other  places,  tho5  I  never  could  give, 
myself,  the  least  credit  to  any  design  of  setting  her 
aside.  Nor  did  I  mention  it  for  that  reason,  but  to 
account  for  the  aversion  she  had  to  them,  having 
had  some  reason  to  think  that,  how  little  truth  so- 
ever there  was  in  it,  she  and  those  ahout  her  be- 
lieved it.  Tho'  what  the  Tories  voted  about  retrieving 
was  at  that  time  not  very  reasonable,  or  decent,  it 
shewed  how  willing  they  were  then  to  make  their 
court  to  his  Grace  ;  for  I  can't  but  think  they  meant 
that  as  well  as  to  reflect  on  the  King.  And  if  after- 
wards they  refused  the  pension,  I  believe  it  was  be- 
cause they  had  discovered,  in  the  mean  time,  too  great 
inclination  in  him  and  LordGodolphin  to  favour  the 
other  side,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  gained,  so  as 
to  come  entirely  into  their  measures.  That  the 
Queen  has,  in  any  part  of  her  life,  ever  really  liked 
the  Whigs,  I  own  is  to  me  a  great  discovery,  which 
I  had  not  before  the  least  suspicion  of,  and  gives  me 
room  to  hope  it  may  be  so  again ;  tho'  I  have  ob- 
served in  one  of  your  Grace's  papers,  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  differences  between  your  Grace  and 
Mrs.  Masham  was  from  the  politics,  which  having 
read  before  I  had  your  Grace's  letter,  it  confirmed 
me  in  the  opinion  I  had  before  in  that  matter. 
What  your  Grace  says  of  the  Prince's  allowance, 
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I  think  confirms  what  I  mentioned  it  for,  that 
the  Whigs  have  not  made  their  court  well  in  per- 
sonal matters  to  the  Queen.  For  to  what  purpose 
was  an  opposition  that  could  not  take  place  against 
so  great  a  majority,  and  which  was  of  no  conse- 
quence, the  matter  being  at  bottom  but  a  mere  com- 
pliment, there  not  being  the  least  appearance  that 
the  Prince  should  live  to  make  use  of  it.  I  can't 
think  'tis  always  right  to  oppose  everything  that  is 
not  so,  when  one  is  assured  beforehand  'tis  in  vain, 
and  may  on  occasions  hinder  us  from  doing  what  is 
right  in  matters  of  more  moment. 

As  to  the  Admiralty  ;  tho'  your  Grace's  opinion 
of  Mr.  Churchill  may  be  very  true,  I  can't  think  he 
could  intend  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  fleet  ill ; 
since  that,  in  the  end,  would  hurt  the  cause  you  sup- 
pose he  would  serve.  Besides  that,  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  fleet  was  ever  said  to  be  filled  with  disaffected 
officers.  And  if  all  were  true  that  the  Whigs  com- 
plained of,  since  it  was  a  matter  that  so  nearly 
touched  the  Queen,  it  might  have  been  said  in  softer 
terms  than  it  usually  was  :  and  after  all,  in  this,  and 
everything  else  in  which  they  acted  the  patriots,  it 
casts  some  reflection  on  them  that  all  ended  in  them- 
selves ;  and  nothing  could  content  them  till  it  was 
so.  It  is  hard  that  no  hands  can  be  found  but  those 
of  five  or  six  persons,  in  which  any  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration could  be  safe ;  and  yet  of  those;  such 
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as  had  been  tried,  the  nation  did  not  shew  them- 
selves very  well  contented  with,  which  I  know  to  be 
the  case  of  true  Whigs  as  well  as  Tories. 

All  the  good  your  Grace  says  of  Mr.  Hoadley, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  he  very  well  deserves  ;  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  address  in  favour  of  him 
were  such,  that  in  two  days  after,  there  was  hardly 
a  Whig  in  the  House  that  did  not  think  it  very 
wrong  and  disrespectful  to  the  Queen,  and  that  it 
could  have  no  other  effect  but  to  hurt  both  the  man 
and  cause  they  seemed  to  serve  by  it.  , 

That  Mr.  Harley  was  a  very  careless  secretary  is 
without  dispute ;  but  'tis  at  the  same  time  true,  that 
the  persons  employed  in  those  offices  have  too  gene- 
rally been  so,  tho'  not  perhaps  to  that  degree.  And 
what  appeared  of  his  intelligence  with  France  is 
much  to  his  disadvantage  ;  it  shewing  an  ill-ma- 
naged and  expensive  affectation  to  appear  consider- 
able in  his  office,  with  very  little  or  no  advantage 
to  the  service,  and  possibly  very  much  to  our  pre- 
judice. This  I  take  to  be  all  that  can  be  made  of 
that  matter,  and  I  was  sorry,  in  point  of  common 
justice,  to  see  that  matter  so  furiously  pursued; 
which  I  then  thought  could  not  but  turn  very  much 
against  them,  and  would  justify  the  like  violence  in 
in  him  whenever  it  should  be  in  his  power.  As  to 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Masham  on  that  occasion,  'twas 
natural  to  give  all  the  aid  she  could  to  a  person 
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she  thought  very  innocent,  and  most  unjustly  per- 
secuted j  and  'tis  what  anybody  else  would,  with  the 
same  thoughts,  have  done,  in  the  same  case,  and 
therefore  nothing,  I  think,  from  thence  can  fairly  be 
inferred  to  his  prejudice. 

As  to  the  avowed  irreligion  and  immorality  I 
mentioned;  'tis  very  easy  for  your  Grace  to  be  un- 
acquainted with  them,  and  it  is  not  proper  to  trouble 
your  Grace  further  on  that  subject  than  to  say,  that 
the  mention  of  that  and  the  church  was  purely  acci- 
dental, to  account  for  the  clergy's  aversion  to  the 
Whig  ministry  ;  it  being  natural  for  men  to  be 
against  those  who  were  so  openly  against  them. 
And  if  the  men  of  the  Tory  ministry  have  their 
faults,  they  don't  so  directly  strike  at  religion,  nor 
set  themselves  to  run  down  those  whose  profession 
it  is. 

As  to  the  persons  your  Grace  is  pleased  to  in- 
stance in,  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  either,  but 
from  common  fame,  always  had  a  great  esteem  for 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  a  man  of  great  inte- 
grity, and  in  the  true  interest  of  his  country,  and 
there  is  nothing,  I  think,  too  bad  to  be  said  of  the 
other.  I  can't  tell  how  far  it  was  practicable  to 
gain  the  universities,  but  wish  it  had  been  a  little 
more  tried.  Mr.  Harley  always  set  up  to  be  the  patron 
of  Christ  Church,  and  could  they  have  been  gained, 
the  whole  university  had  followed,  and  I  have  seen 
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a  letter  from  one  of  the  warmest  of  them  to  a  friend, 
wherein  he  says  they  might  be  gained  he  was  sure, 
if  they  were  thought  worth  having,  and  in  that 
nobody  could  do  so  much  as  Mr.  Harley,  and  the  gra- 
tifying Dr.  Smalridge  might  have  been  a  step  to  it. 
I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  but  he  is 
universally  esteemed  for  a  good  man,  and  I  can't  but 
think  he  was  worth  obliging,  and  would  have  been 
obliged.  As  to  what  your  Grace  says  of  verses  he 
has  made,  I  never  heard  any  thing  of  them,  but  'tis 
possible  it  may  be  true,  for  when  he  was  a  young 
man  he  was  a  good  poet,  and  as  men  from  their 
opinions  of  persons  in  high  station  from  the  notions 
their  party  puts  into  them,  they  may  make  great 
mistakes  in  the  characters  they  take  up  with,  and  in 
the  style  of  the  letter  to  the  Examiner,  think  those 
plagues  and  furies,  whom,  upon  better  information, 
they  would  find  to  be  blessings  to  a  nation,  and  if 
Dr.  Smalridge  was  possessed  with  such  an  opinion, 
he  might  make  the  verses  your  Grace  mentions  ; 
and  had  his  opinion  been  true,  it  had  been  no  great 
reflection  to  his  character,  as  long  as  he  did  not 
publicly  appear  to  be  the  author  of  them.  But  why, 
your  Grace  will  say,  does  he  take  up  with  ill 
opinions  which  he  is  not  sure  are  true.  I  wish  I 
could  not  excuse  him  by  saying  all  the  world  does 
the  same,  everybody  will  be  forming  judgments  of 
their  superiors,  and  frame  to  themselves  some  cha- 
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racter  or  other  of  them,  and  yet  how  few  have  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth  of  things ;  they 
must  therefore  make  no  judgments  at  all  in  such 
cases,  or  make  them  upon  hearsay,  that  is  from  the 
information  of  those  they  converse  with,  and  that,  in 
other  words,  is  with  the  men  of  a  party,  and  gene- 
rally they  are  the  hottest,  and  consequently  the 
worst  of  the  party,  who  are  busiest  in  running  up  and 
down  to  pick  up  stories,  and  spread  them  as  secret 
history  in  all  the  compass  of  their  acquaintance* 
'Tis  thus  people  are  poisoned  against  persons,  who 
deserve  nothing  less,  and  that  without  room  to  be 
undeceived,  and  I  doubt  by  the  way  persons  at  the 
head  of  affairs  are  often  unhappily  prejudiced  against 
men  whose  characters  they  have  from  vile  party  men, 
and  of  whom  they  would  have  quite  other  notions, 
if  they  were  better  acquainted  with  them.  This  is  a 
misfortune  great  persons  unavoidably  fall  into  by 
narrowing  their  conversation  through  the  servile 
flattery  of  a  few  whom  they  make  their  confidents 
and  give  credit  to  in  cases  where  they  have  no 
opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves.  If  he  had 
any  hand  in  such  speech,  tho'  it  may  prove  him  an 
ingenuous  man,  I  entirely  agree  with  your  Grace,  it 
is  not  much  for  his  reputation  as  a  good  man,  in  that 
part  at  least  in  which  there  are  such  solemn  impre- 
cations to  what  one  can't  but  think  a  notorious  fal- 
sity ;  but  I  should  rather  think  Dr.  Atterbury  was 
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the  chief  operator,  and  I  have  been  told  the  impreca- 
tion part  was  owing  to  — — —  and  the  council,  who 
thought  it  proper  that  the  speech  should  be  strongly 
touched  with  strokes  that  would  give  so  much 
weight  to  it. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what 
your  Grace  says  in  your  letter  of  the  difficulty  of 
raising  money,  and  the  imprudence  of  disobliging 
those  who  have  the  power  of  it  can,  I  think,  admit 
of  no  answer,  and  the  fear  I  have  for  the  issue  of  the 
war,  supposing  my  Lord  Duke  to  continue  in  his 
command,  is,  I  own,  from  thence  ;  for  I  can't  think 
till  I  see  a  proof  of  it,  that  men  can  be  so  false  to 
themselves,  I  mean  a  majority  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  to  be  willing  to  ruin  their  country,  and  the 
best  excuse  which  the  chief  actors  can  make,  is  a 
sad  one,  that  they  thought  the  peace  when  they 
began  the  show  as  good  as  concluded. 

But  in  what  follows,  when  your  Grace  reproaches 
the  Tories  for  having  been  against  all  the  securities 
that  were  ever  asked  for  the  House  of  Hanover,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  say,  the  Whigs  have  furnished  the 
Tories  with  an  excuse  for  it ;  the  great  handle  they 
have  against  the  Tories  is  no  doubt  the  pretence  of 
Jacobitism,  and  I  know  but  one  way  that  can  effectu- 
ally remove  it,  and  that  is,  bringing  over  the  suc- 
cessor, which,  since  the  Whigs  have  not  done,  when 
they  were  in  power,  the  not  doing  it  now  should  be 
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no  reproach  to  the  Tories,  since,  if  the  reasons  for 
the  Whigs  not  doing  it  were  good,  the  same  are  good 
still ;  and  if  they  were  not  good,  before  they  accuse 
the  Tories  for  this,  they  should  vindicate  them- 
selves. 'Tis  the  clamour  the  Tories  no  doubt  will 
always  be  plagued  with,  and  there  is  no  remedy  for 
it,  but  by  putting  the  Queen  upon  what  one  may 
be  sure  is  very  disagreeable  to  her,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  true  reason  why  the  old  ministry  did  not 
do  it. 

As  to  what  was  said  with  respect  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  I  agree  with  your  Grace,  it 
can't  go  far  with  thinking  people,  but  then  I  beg 
leave  to  ask  how  very  few  there  are  who  think ;  and 
useful  prejudices  should  not  be  taken  off  the  minds 
of  the  people,  till  you  are  sure  you  succeed  in  putting 
into  them  something  better  in  their  room. 

I  think  all  the  difference  between  your  Grace  and 
me,  in  what  is  said  about  hereditary  right,  and  the 
Queen's  fondness  for  it,  is  only  this,  that  your  Grace 
considers  things  on  their  best  side,  what  human  nature 
should  be,  and  the  generous  and  noble  sentiments 
Princes  should  be  inspired  with,  whereas  I  consider 
the  weak  side  of  mankind,  what  in  fact  it  is,  and 
the  nature  of  power  which  is  timorous  and  jealous, 
and  loves  everything  that  flatters  it.  When  I  see 
the  constant,  steady,  and  unshaken  sense  your  Grace 
has  all  along  preserved  for  liberty,  I  don't  wonder 
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your  Grace  was  so  much  taken  with  the  Persian 
story,  which  could  not  give  you  more  pleasure,  than 
I  have  to  see  your  Grace  have  so  great  a  liking  to 
the  character  of  him  who  bravely  preferred  the 
liberty  of  his  country  to  the  chance  of  having  the 
crown  himself,  tho'  that  which  is  the  darling  of 
prince's,  absolute  power,  went  along  with  it.  One  can't 
without  the  most  sensible  pleasure  read  what  your 
Grace  says  of  having  entertained  the  Queen  many 
years  with  those  notions,  for,  as  I  have  observed  be- 
fore, whether  they  be  exactly  right  for  the  people  or 
not,  and  there  may  not  be  danger  in  carrying  them 
too  far,  'tis  certainly  the  greatest  happiness  that  can 
be  wished  for  a  Prince  to  be  in  love  with  those  who 
are  so  much  in  love  with  liberty  ;  and  had  her  prede- 
cessors been  as  happy  in  their  favourites,  they  might 
have  reigned  with  infinitely  more  honour  to  them- 
selves and  more  advantage  to  the  people.  I  shall 
say  nothing  in  defence  of  flattering  sermons,  but 
that  it  is  so  natural  a  weakness,  and  so  much  encou- 
raged by  those  who  have  the  influence,  that  I  am 
not  surprised  to  see  preachers,  upon  public  occa- 
sions, fall  into  it,  tho',  in  their  ordinary  sermons,  I 
think  it  is  intolerable,  and  the  best  excuse,  when  'tis 
well  done,  is  that  commending  princes  is  one  way, 
and  as  things  stand,  almost  the  only  one  preachers 
have  of  admonishing  them.  I  remember  what  your 
Grace  observes  about  the  Archbishop  of  York's 
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inauguration  sermon,  which  I  beg  leave  to  say,  I 
think  only  proves  he  is  not  so  good  an  orator  as  he 
should  be,  but  not  that  he  is  not  a  good  man,  for 
tho'  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with 
him,  he  has  had  so  universal  and  so  established  a 
reputation  ever  since  I  can  remember,  that  'tis  im- 
possible for  me  to  doubt  of  his  goodness,  tho'  in 
these  party- times,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  capa- 
ble of  being  misrepresented :  for  which  reason  I 
confess  I  form  my  notions  of  men  from  characters 
they  had  before  the  Revolution,  when  we  were  not 
so  unhappily  divided  as  we  have  been  since.  But 
ever  since  that  time  till  the  misunderstandings  there 
have  been  at  court  for  these  few  last  years,  nobody 
had  better  quarter  than  he  from  all  sides,  or  had 
fewer  enemies,  and  I  have  often  thought  it  a  mis- 
fortune that  the  ministry  did  not  keep  their  hold  of 
a  man  who  had  so  much  influence  on  the  clergy.  I 
only  say  this  as  to  his  being  a  good  man,  which 
does  not  make  a  wise  man,  and  'tis  so  very  rare  to 
see  much  political  wisdom  or  abilities  of  that  sort  in 
bishops,  that  I  don't  wonder  if  he  has  not  more  of  it; 
that  is  a  thing  I  could  say  a  great  deal  to,  but  it  is 
very  unnecessary  at  this  time,  especially  at  the  end  of 
so  long  a  letter  as  I  have  made.  Thus,  by  the 
liberty  I  have  taken  to  give  your  Grace  my  thoughts 
upon  every  thing  your  letters  have  led  to,  in  doing 
which  I  have  been  so  far  from  flattery,  that  I  have 
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almost  to  an  affectation  seemed  to  differ  from  your 
Grace  in  some  places,  by  which  you  will  see  I  am 
no  little  admirer  of  that  virtue  of  which  your  Grace 
is  so  great  an  instance,  I  need  not  say  I  mean  sin- 
cerity, and  that  I  hope  will  excuse  the  faults  in 
other  parts,  and  the  incorrectness  of  the  whole.  I 
have  been  the  less  careful  to  check  myself  from 
running  into  so  great  a  length,  that  your  Grace 
might  know  more  perfectly  the  man  you  honour 
with  your  confidence,  and  to  facilitate  thq  conversa- 
tion you  may  please  at  any  time  to  have  on  these 
subjects,  with  one  who  had  so  much  at  large  ex- 
plained himself. 

I  have  looked  over  all  the  papers  Mr.  Boscawen 
has  yet  given  me,  and  shall,  in  obedience  to  your 
commands,  as  soon  as  I  can   get  time,  give  your 
Grace  a  fresh  proof  that  I  am  ever  without  reserve, 
Madam,  Your  Grace's  most  dutiful  and  most 
obedient  servant, 

FR.  HARE. 


MR.  MAYNWARING  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
MARLBOROUGH.* 

I  am  very  thankful  for  the  great  honour  of  your 
Grace's  letter,  and  will  keep  the  letter  to  the  Tatler 

*  The  date  of  this  lettei  is  very  uncertain,  but  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  written  before  the  Duchess  was  turned  out  of  her  places. 
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till  I  have  the  honour  to  see  you.  It  is  only  a  rough 
draft,  out  of  which  I  might  make  something,  and 
alter  or  add  what  you  pleased.  But  I  believe  you 
are  more  in  the  right  in  your  present  thoughts,  and 
I  had  never  any  meaning  in  it,  but  to  do  as  you 
would  have  me,  having  heard  you  say  you  should  be 
glad  to  have  something  of  that  kind  to  shew  to  42 
(the  Queen).  I  designed  to  have  sent  it  you  by  the 
post  last  night,  because  you  used  to  like  any  long 
histories  in  the  country.  If  38  and  39  (Godolphin 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough)  should  be  tired  out, 
as  your  Grace  seems  to  think  they  will  be,  Abigail 
will  never  be  quiet  with  the  other  ministers,  if  by 
them  you  mean  those  that  are  now  in.  She  must 
naturally  try  her  own  friends,  and  they  would  soon 
be  ruined  together.  I  was  very  sorry  to  find  you 
mention  your  design  of  going  abroad.  Dr.  Garth 
has  told  it  to  all  the  town,  and  I  beg  you  will  for- 
give me  if  I  cannot  help  saying  it  appears  to  every- 
body so  strange  a  resolution,  that  I  do  yet  hope  you 
will  think  better  of  it,  unless  there  should  be  a  chance 
at  the  Hague.*  I  hear  5  (Lord  Somers,  is  very 
uneasy  and  much  dejected  about  it,  and  will  desire  to 
speak  to  you,  to  which  78  cannot  have  contributed, 
who  has  not  seen  him  a  good  while.  Your  Grace 
says  you  fear  you  are  not  clear  from  the  passion  of 

*  Alluding  to  the  offer  which  had  formerly  been  made  to  the  Duke 
of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands. 
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hatred,  but  the  thoughts  of  this  journey  is  a  demon- 
stration to  the  contrary  ;  for  nobody  ever  studied  to 
please  those  they  hate.  Therefore,  since  it  is  cer- 
tain that  240  (Lady  Marlborough)  does  not  hate 
42  (the  Queen),  it  would  be  much  more  natural  as 
well  as  right  in  all  respects,  for  42  and  240  to 
shake  hands,  and  promise  to  forget  all  that  is  past, 
and  to  live  for  the  future,  if  not  upon  the  former 
terms,  yet  at  least  like  good  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance; and  I  cannot  but  think  that  39  (Lord  Marlbo- 
rough) has  brought  about  a  great  many  more  diffi- 
cult things  than  this  in  his  life.  What  the  temper 
of  42  (the  Queen)  is,  God  knows.  I  am  sure  I  don't ; 
but  240  (Lady  Marlborough)  is  certainly  of  a 
forgiving  nature,  and  not  hard  to  be  reconciled.  I 
must  humbly  beg  pardon  for  taking  this  liberty ; 
but  I  should  not  deserve  to  be  your  Grace's  secre- 
tary, if  I  had  not  written  all  this,  which  I  think  so 
right  and  seasonable.  It  was  a  common  saying 
among  the  Heathens,  such  as  your  friend  Seneca 
was,  whom  you  mention,  that  the  wise  man  hates 
nobody,  and  only  loves  the  virtuous ;  and  I  verily 
believe  your  Grace  comes  up  to  at  least  the  first  part 
of  their  character  of  a  wise  man.  I  wish  your  Grace 
a  good  journey  to-day,  which  I  am  afraid  you  will 
not  have.  The  road  is  now  the  very  worst  that 
can  be. 
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THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  .* 

St.  Alban's,  April  23,  1711. 

***** 

in  the  paper  dated  July  the  first,  1710,  and  I  did 
the  same  ever  since  the  Revolution  ;  I  have  most  of 
the  copies  of  the  letters  that  passed  through  my 
hands  of  any  consequence ;  the  letters  I  mentioned 
to  the  Queen  upon  the  12th  June,  1710,  were  only 
copies  of  Letters  from  Lord  Rochester,  Mr.  Harley, 
and  all  parties,  to  shew  the  great  sense  they  had  of 
Lord  Marlborough's  services  to  the  Queen  and  to 
England,  all  which  I  hoped  might  contribute  to 
move  her.  But  I  fear  you  will  have  some  contempt 
for  me  when  you  come  to  my  last  expression  in  my 
letter  of  the  12th  of  June,  after  so  much  inhuman 
usage ;  and  I  do  assure  you,  that  I  could  not  have 
done  it  for  any  thing  in  the  world  that  related  only 
to  myself ;  and  after  what  has  passed  I  do  solemnly 
protest,  that  if  it  were  in  my  power,  I  would  not  be 
a  favourite,  which  few  will  believe ;  and  since  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  give  any  demonstration  of 
that  truth,  I  had  as  good  say  no  more  of  it.  But  as 
fond  as  people  are  of  power,  I  fancy  that  anybody 
that  had  been  shut  up  so  many  tedious  hours  as  I 
have  been,  with  a  person  that  had  no  conversation 

*  Imperfect. 
VOL.  IT.  F 
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and  yet  must  be  treated  with  respect,  would  feel 
something  of  what  I  did,  and  be  very  glad,  when 
their  circumstances  did  not  want  it,  to  be  freed  from 
such  a  slavery,  which  must  be  uneasy  at  all  times, 
though  I  do  protest  that  upon  the  account  of  her 
loving  me  and  trusting  me  so  entirely  as  she  did,  I 
had  a  concern  for  her  which  was  more  than  you  will 
easily  believe,  and  I  would  have  served  her  with  the 
hazard  of  my  life  upon  any  occasion  ;  but  after  she 
put  me  at  liberty  by  using  me  ill,  I  was  very  easy, 
and  liked  better  that  anybody  should  have  her  favour 
than  myself  at  the  price  of  flattery,  without  which  I 
believe  nobody  can  be  well  with  a  King  or  Queen, 
unless  the  world  should  come  to  be  less  corrupt,  or 
they  wiser  than  any  I  have  seen  since  I  was  born. 
And  I  was  so  far  from  having  any  inclination  to 
flatter,  that  I  remember  I  read  the  Tatler,  No.  14, 
with  great  pleasure,  where  he  says,  "  bless  us,  is  it 
possible,  that  when  the  necessities  of  life  are  sup- 
plied, a  man  would  flatter  to  be  rich,  or  circumvent 
to  be  powerful  ?  "  and  then  goes  on  with  a  great  deal 
very  fine,  and  ends,  "  that  'tis  less  despicable  to  beg 
a  supply  to  a  man's  hunger  than  his  vanity."  I  must 
add  one  thing  more  which  I  had  almost  forgot,  that 
the  Queen  never  gave  any  particular  reason  for  all 
that  violent  proceeding  against  Lord  Sunderland; 
she  was  angry  with  him  about  two  years  before  for 
something  in  the  Scotch  business  which  was  misre- 
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presented  to  her,  but  she  took  his  excuse  upon  it ;  and 
he  certainly  had  said  nothing  disrespectful  or  uneasy 
to  her,  and  she  appeared  so  well  satisfied  with  him, 
that  just  before  he  was  put  out  (after  she  had  allowed 
my  Lord  Godolphin  to  write  to  my  Lord  Marlbo- 
rough  upon  it)  she  took  care  of  his  health  and  ad- 
vised some  medicine  for  him  to  take,  I  think  for  a 
cold. 


MR.  MAYNWARING  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF 

MARLBOROUGH. 

May,  1711. 

I  have  one  great  satisfaction  in  lying  in  town, 
that  the  first  thing  I  have  to  do  in  a  morning  is  to 
acknowledge  some  favour  or  other  received  from 
your  Grace ;  as  I  do  now  very  thankfully  that  of 
your  letter  last  night.  And  though  you  apprehend 
you  write  too  often  for  a  country  correspondent,  I 
am  afraid  I  give  you  too  frequent  demonstrations 
that  I  think  otherwise,  by  provoking  you  all  the 
ways  I  can  to  write  more.  I  never  understood  the 
true  secret  of  Mr.  Harley's  coolness  to  Mr.  Chetwynd 
in  the  business  of  the  election,  till  your  Grace  ex- 
plained it  last  night  by  saying  that  Bateman  is 
concerned  for  that  man,  who  I  remember  now  mar- 
ried a  niece  of  Sir  Ch.  Wren's,  who  has  more  in- 
terest with  Mr.  Harley  than  anybody  but  256  (Mrs. 

F  2 
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Masham),  so  that  it  is  certain  that  he  is  for  Wren 
and  will  deceive  Chetwynd,  of  whom  I  know  nothing 
these  two  days,  but  he  talked  of  going  to  Windsor. 
I  know  nothing  of  Bateman,  but  that  he  is  Mr. 
Harley's  private  secretary,  and,  when  I  was  at  the 
Custom  House,  he  recommended  him  to  me,  under 
a  high  character,  to  discover  a  French  trade,  but  I 
did  not  like  then  his  acquaintance,  nor  the  person 
that  recommended  him,  thinking  there  was  some 
trick  in  it.  And  it  is  likely  enough  that  he  had 
then  been  at  St.  Germains  ;  and  if  that  was  known, 
then  the  discovering  of  a  French  trade  was  to  be  the 
pretence.  And  as  you  observe  that  the  Examiner 
always  takes  care  to  clear  Mr.  Harley  from  the  im- 
putation of  being  a  Jacobite,  to-day  he  has  taken 
care  to  inform  the  world  that  he  is  to  be  Treasurer 
and  be  made  a  peer  with  Sir  S.  Harcourt,  of  which 
I  had  a  long,  and,  I  believe,  a  true  account  last 
night  from  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's, who  was  always  that  to  199  (Harley).  He 
told  me  that  42  was  the  most  impatient  in  the  world 
to  have  1 99  preferred ;  that  the  President's  place 
had  been  offered  to  every  one  of  the  cabinet  round, 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  would  have  it 
at  last,  to  make  way  for  Lord  Powlet ;  that  there 
never  had  been  any  thoughts  of  Lord  Nottingham, 
but  quite  the  contrary,  that  199  would  think  his 
power  at  an  end  if  that  person  were  taken  in,  which 
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would  only  give  life  and  encouragement  to  that  party 
which  he  intended  to  weaken ;  and  that  this  man 
agreed  exactly  with  240.  That  altho'  4  (Halifax), 
5  (Somers),  6  (Sunderland),  &c.  had  endeavoured  to 
be  well  with  199  (Harley),  he  certainly  fooled  them, 
who  were  the  last  men  in  the  nation  that  he  would 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  ;  and  that  for  4  (Halifax), 
he  was  like  the  fly  upon  the  wheel,  that  would  always 
thrust  himself  upon  people  and  fancy  he  did  great 
matters,  when  in  truth  he  only  made  himself  ridi- 
culous, and  would  never  bring  the  least  thing  about. 
I  am  pretty  confident  that  all  this  was  said  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  And  I  have  wondered  how  4's 
great  spirit  could  ever  bear  to  speak  again  with  199, 
when  he  had  been  so  shamefully  exposed  last  year 
about  his  own  going  to  Holland,  and  his  compound- 
ing matters  at  home.  But  I  see  every  day  more  and 
more  that  the  generality  of  men  have  no  wish  or 
aim  but  to  get  power  in  any  Court,  and  to  get  it  any 
way,  which  looks  like  downright  witchcraft  in  men  that 
are  easy  in  their  fortunes.  And  I  am  entirely  of  the 
opinion  of  78,  who  swears  he  would  rather  want  than 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  a  Court,  filled  with  knaves 
and  vipers,  and  wonders  how  people  can  care  to  go 
into  such  a  place.  Indeed,  when  240  (the  Duchess) 
and  his  friends  were  in  it,  it  was  very  agreeable  to 
live  amonst  them,  but  it  was  they  that  made  the 
Court  desirable,  and  not  the  Court  that  made  them 
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so ;  and  he  has  shewn  sufficiently  that  he  has  not 
liked  their  company  less  for  being  out  of  it.  And 
this  is  all  natural,  if  people  can  advance  themselves 
by  sticking  to  their  friends,  and  the  principles  they 
profess,  they  would  be  in  the  wrong  if  they  did  not. 
But  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  men  should  think 
there  is  no  earthly  happiness  but  in  a  Court,  for 
which  they  will  lie  and  cringe  and  flatter,  is  very 
unaccountable  ;  I  believe  such  men  must  be  covetous 
to  the  last  degree,  and  quite  unable  to  pass  their 
time  alone  like  240,  and  study  Plato.  And  there- 
fore, as  everybody's  mind  must  be  employed  upon 
something — their's  are  wholly  bent  upon  politics 
and  interest.  Yet  I  hope  even  such  men  as  these 
will  not  bring  in  France  and  popery,  and  that  240 
will  not,  in  that,  be  so  true  a  prophet,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  union,  which  has  certainly  brought  in 
all  these  mischiefs  upon  us,  and  was  the  favourite 
work  of  these  wise  politicians. 


MR.  MAYNWARING  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
MARLBOROUGH.* 

Saturday  Afternoon,  1711. 

The  affair  of  the  Palatines  is  again  put  off.     The 
House  was  employed  in  passing  another  censure 

*  "  On  the  proposed  unjust  answer  to  be  passed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  financial  administration  of  Lord  Godolphin.  Interview  of 
Harley  and  Boyle  with  the  Queen.  Proposed  changes  to  make  way  for 
Mr.  Harley  to  be  Lord  Treasurer." — COJCG. 
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upon  the  late  management  of  the  Treasury,  because 
there  is  a  debt  standing  out  of  the  Land-tax  which 
is  very  considerable ;  upon  which,  Mr.  Lowndes 
was  pleased  to  say  that  he  had  made  a  computation, 
and  that  there  had  not  been  lost  eightpence  in  the 
pound  in  the  receipt  of  the  revenues  of  all  those 
many  millions  so  much  talked  of;  which,  I  believe, 
is  less  than  any  private  man  loses  in  receiving  the 
rents  of  a  small  estate.  There  was  hardly  a  man 
that  seemed  in  earnest  about  what  was  doing  to-day, 
nor  was  there  any  division.  I  was  told,  as  a  great 
secret,  by  one  that  saw  them  himself,  that  199 
(Harley),  and  200  (Boyle),  were  half  an  hour  with 
42  (the  Queen),  and  came  out  together.  If  he 
comes  in  again,  'tis  certain  some  middle  scheme  is 
projecting,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  will 
not  be  President.  It  was  said  by  one  of  the  Tories 
to-day,  that  199  and  that  Lord  could  not  agree, 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  would  be  Presi- 
dent to  make  way  for  Lord  Powlet.  And  I  cannot 
but  think  it  will  end  in  something  like  that,  by 
which  the  Treasury  will  be  cleared  for  the  great 
man  to  take  possession  of  it.  I  was  unwilling  to 
say  any  thing  to  your  Grace  of  coming  to  town  till 
it  looked  as  if  we  should  have  fair  weather,  as  it  now 
does  ;  for  I  was  really  afraid  that  if  you  came  whilst 
it  was  so  wet  about  the  courts  of  your  new  lodgings, 
you  would  be  in  danger  of  taking  cold,  tho'  I  cannot 
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but  think  they  must  be  dry  within.  But  two  or  three 
days  of  this  weather  will  make  all  safe ;  and  then  I 
shall  hope  immediately  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing 
you  here,  you  yourself  having  givena  hint  of  it  from 
St.  Alban's.  I  am  so  much  better  that  I  hope  I  shall 
have  no  more  occasion  to  lie  out  of  town,  which  is 
very  disagreeable,  if  one  can  live  without  it. 


MR.  MAYNWARING  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Friday  Night,  1711. 

The  foreign  post  is  come  in,  but  brings  no  news 
from  the  army.  In  the  Amsterdam  Gazette  there 
is  an  account  of  an  answer  from  the  Queen  to  the 
Dutch  memorial,  delivered  by  Mr.  St.  John  ;  in 
which  her  Majesty  assures  the  States  that  she 
esteems  her  union  with  them  as  the  support  of  the 
common  cause,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  she  had 
done  all  that  was  in  her  power  to  destroy  the  views 
of  those  who  had  endeavoured  to  break  that  union, 
— that  the  propositions  made  by  her  plenipotentiaries 
in  Holland  to  the  States  had  always  tended  to  keep 
up  a  good  correspondence  between  them  ;  and  she 
hoped  by  that,  all  occasions  of  fear  were  removed, 
&c.  The  same  paper  adds  that  it  was  given  out  that, 
when  the  Queen  came  to  pass  the  Money  Bill,  it 
was  probable  she  would  communicate  something 
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about  the  peace  to  both  Houses  ;  the  reports  of  which 
increased  every  day,  without  anybody  knowing  what 
foundation  there  was  for  them.  78  (Mayn waring) 
is  sensible  that  the  ill-humours  grow  stronger  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  leather  tax  has  enraged 
many  who  pretend  an  absolute  promise  to  be  ex- 
empted from  that  duty.  And  notice  having  been 
taken  to  several  October-men  how  tamely  they  sat 
still  when  the  ministers  were  rudely  handled,  they 
have  answered  that  they  were  very  glad  to  hear  those 
persons  abused,  who  had  so  long  abused  them. 
There  is  a  great  deputation,  and  high  flattery  sent  to 
those  Scot  lords  who  voted  against  the  Grant  Bill. 
Lord  Windsor  has  owned  himself  shamefully  in  the 
wrong,  but  says,  he  was  assured,  if  he  did  not  vote, 
he  should  destroy  the  man  to  whom  he  owed  it  that 
he  had  a  right  to  vote  at  all.  And  the  Earl  of  Staf- 
ford has  said,  that  never  man  was  so  pressed  as  he 
was ;  and  that  he  answered,  that  he  hoped  he  had 
shewn  zeal  enough  for  the  Queen's  service,  and  that 
of  her  ministry,  and  must  therefore  desire  to  be  ex- 
cused from  doing  that  which  was  contrary  to  his 
principles,  his  obligations,  and  his  interests.  'Tis 
well  the  last  was  in  the  question. 
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MR.  MAYNWARING  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Wednesday  Evening,  1711. 

I  went  to  the  House  chiefly  to  see  how  they  took 
the  loss  of  the  bill  yesterday,  and  to  learn  any  other 
news  to  send  this  night.  I  found  the  herd  of  those 
that  were  for  the  bill  very  mutinous,  and  I  was 
asked  whether,  in  our  Court,  as  it  was  called,  I  ever 
knew  a  question  of  that  consequence  lost  for  want 
of  one  vote  ?  I  answered,  never,  as  I  shall  do  to  all 
such  questions,  whatever  I  may  think  of  199's  true 
zeal  to  have  carried  it.  Mr.  Campion  at  last  stood 
up,  and  in  a  very  disorderly  manner  took  notice  of  the 
speech  of  Lord  Nottingham,  and  almost  repeating  it, 
adding  that  he  hoped  the  House  would  have  in  their 
immediate  thoughts  the  resumption  itself,  and  think 
no  more  of  enquiries,  especially  since  that  noble  lord 
had  declared  he  would  be  as  much  for  the  resump- 
tion as  any  person,  and  only  disliked  the  last  bill 
because  it  left  room  for  partiality  and  favour.  But 
all  this  was  no  more  than  an  empty  sally,  and  went 
off  without  being  seconded  ;  so  that  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed there  will  be  no  more  said  upon  that  subject 
this  year.  The  house  then  proceeded  in  laying  the 
tax  upon  leather.  Sir  Humphry  Polesworth  op- 
posed it  furiously,  and  talked  himself  into  a  great 
passion,  appealing  to  all  country  gentleman  (if  there 
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was  any  such  thing  left  among  them),  whether  more 
had  not  been  voted  this  year  than  was  ever  given 
since  the  war  ;  and  then  he  touched  upon  the  near 
prospect  of  peace,  which  it  seems  is  grown  a  sore 
place ;  for  up  rose  the  secretary,  and  fell  with  much 
warmth  upon  Sir  Humphry ; — did  not  wonder  to 
hear  such  things  said  by  him,  who,  he  had  reason 
to  believe,  was  sorry  that  any  supplies  at  all  were 
voted  ;  and  he  went  on  with  a  good  deal  of  serious 
heat  and  rudeness,  which  was  returned  by  Sir  Hum- 
phry, so  much  that  I  think  they  can  have  no  friendly 
correspondence  for  the  future.  And  78  (I)  happening 
to  be  near  the  secretary,  asked  him  how  there  came 
to  be  so  much  roughness  between  him  and  his  old 
friend ;  who  answered,  that  78  did  not  know  what 
reason  he  had  for  it,  or  else  he  would  wonder  why 
he  said  no  more.  Pray  let  39  (Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough)  know  I  saw  199's  (Harley's)  brother,  who 
says  the  money  must  be  paid  in  to-morrow,  which  I 
have  acquainted  Mr.  Edwards  with  ;  so  that  matter 
is  done.  I  think  the  former  looked  very  uneasy. 


MR.  MAYNWARING  TO  THE  DUCHESS   OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Friday  Afternoon. 

I  have  had  the  happiness  to  dine  again  with  the 
lady  I  mentioned  in  the  morning,  and  her  husband 
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only.     I  have  heard  such  histories  of  tittle  tattle  as 

are  not  fit  to  write,  and  are  tiresome  to  hear. 

#  #  *  # 

I  cannot  help  naming  to  your  Grace  all  those  I 
have  heard  spoken  of  to  be  Lord  President,  and  so 
leave  you  to  choose  out  of  them  : — the  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  Lord  Godolphin.  If  they  mean 
to  go  on  with  the  Tories,  I  think  the  first  will  be 
declared  soon,  otherwise  he  will  be  in  danger  of 
breaking  with  them ;  and  the  only  question  seems 
to  be,  whether  they  will  venture  to  accommodate  the 
new  treasurer,  in  making  a  vacancy  for  Earl  Powlet. 
The  two  last  will  not  be  preferred  very  soon,  who 
have  nothing  to  hope  for  but  from  the  favour  of  him 
who  will  think  himself  in  the  first  place  ;  and  yet  I 
have  not  quite  so  ill  an  opinion  of  him  as  your 
Grace  has.  To-morrow  will  come  on  the  business 
of  the  Palatines,  which  I  will  write  you  an  account 
of  at  night. 


MR.  MAYNWARING  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Sunday  Afternoon,  July,  1711. 

I  told  your  Grace  I  would  send  by  Hoppy's  man, 
but  he  being  gone  to-day  without  my  knowledge,  I 
must  venture  this  one  in  a  worse  hand,  I  mean  his 
master's.  And  now  I  will  write  what  I  promised, 
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285  (Mr.  Craggs)  was  two  hours  with  199  (Harley), 
who  began  to  tell  him  how  concerned  he  was  that 
42  (the  Queen)  would  do  nothing  towards  the  build- 
ing at  Woodstock.  285  (Mr.  Craggs)  said  he  was 
in  hopes  that  matter  had  been  over,  having  heard 
so  much  of  it.  199  answered,  so  it  was  till  the  late 
bustle  about  the  lodgings.  "  What  was  that,  pray?" 
said  285.  "  Come,  come,"  replied  199,  "you  must 
have  heard  what  240  has  done,  and  the  message 
sent  by  Mr.  Cowper.  In  short,  42  is  so  angry, 
that  she  says  she  will  build  no  house  for  39  (Duke 
of  Marlborough),  when  240  has  pulled  hers  to 
pieces,  taken  away  the  very  slabs  out  of  the  chim- 
neys, thrown  away  the  keys,  and  said  they  might 
buy  more  for  ten  shillings,"  with  a  great  deal  of  such 
stuff  too  impertinent  to  be  mentioned.  But  this 
is  made  the  pretence  for  what  those  lying  wretches 
ever  designed  to  do,  and  285  (Mr.  Craggs)  was 
desired  to  acquaint  39  with  it,  and  assure  you  that 
199  would  get  it  over  as  soon  as  he  could ;  but  that, 
as  yet,  42  was  inexorable.  After  this  199  run  over 
all  that  had  happened  since  he  was  out,  and  before, 
— professed  how  well  he  could  live  with  39> — wished 
to  hear  of  some  good  success,  which  he  said  would 
set  all  right.  285  represented  the  difficulties  39 
was  under,  but  that  signified  nothing.  Then  he 
complained  of  the  libels  that  came  out.  199  said 
39  must  not  mind  them,  that  he  himself  was  called 
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rogue  every  day  in  print,  and  knew  the  man  that 
did  it  [meaning,  I  doubt,  78  (me)],  yet  he  should 
live  fairly  with  him.  But  now  they  have  made  it 
impossible  for  anything  to  be  done,  they  grow 
strangely  impatient  for  action,  and  their  whole  busi- 
ness from  henceforward  will  be  to  blast  39's  cha- 
racter, and  to  set  him  down.  But  nothing  is  more 
malicious,  or  more  villainously  meant,  than  this  turn 
about  Blenheim,  to  make  39  believe  that  240  is  the 
cause  of  that  not  being  done,  which,  of  all  things, 
he  desired  to  have  done.  Pray  give  me  the  satis- 
faction to  know  if  anybody  else  has  spoke  of  this  to 
you ;  if  not,  it  should  not  be  mentioned,  for  the 
people  will  leave  off  telling  me  what  they  would  not 
have  known.  Here  are  four  pretenders  to  be  Scotch 
secretaries,  so  some  think  none  of  them  will  be  so ; 
Dukes  of  Hamilton,  Athol,  Man,  Isla ;  they  are  all 
so  hungry,  that  I  wish  one  would  take  a  hint  of  42, 
and  eat  it  up.  I  will  carry  this, 


LADY  SCARBOROUGH  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Stansted,  Nov.  4. 

I  am  mighty  glad  to  hear  the  Queen  is  so  well  in 
health,  and  pray  God  to  continue  it.  My  not  being 
able  to  pay  my  duty  to  her  now,  makes  my  illness 
a  much  greater  mortification  to  me  than  it  has  ever 
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been,  I  have  endured  so  much  pain  within  this  four 
or  five  days,  that  I  doubt  I  must  be  contented  to 
come  upon  a  litter,  for  I  don't  know  when  I  shall 
be  able  to  bear  a  coach,  and  I  am  impatient  to  be 
where  I  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  often, 
though  I  cannot  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  the 
Queen,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  better  in  town.  I 
am  sure  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  Lady  Duchess, 
for  your  good  wishes.  All  I  can  say  is,  they  are  not 
lost  upon  me,  for  I  must  sincerely  return  them,  and 
am  as  well  pleased  with  what  you  told  me  in  your 
last  as  you  can  be,  and  hope  Abigail  will  never  have 
it  in  her  power  to  do  any  more  mischief.  I  beg  you 
will  say  all  to  her  Majesty  that  you  think  fit,  to 
make  my  compliments,  and  if  you  will  but  have  the 
goodness  to  send  me  word  by  the  bearer  how  she  and 
your  dear  Grace  does,  I  shall  not  desire  to  have  a 
letter  now  you  have  so  little  time. 


LADY  SCARBOROUGH  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Nov.  5,  1711. 

I  was  afraid  you  would  think  me  mad  by  the 
letter  I  writ  you  the  other  day ;  but  I  was  but  just 
come  to  town,  and  they  told  me  your  dear  Grace 
was  so.  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased  wherever  you 
are,  but  hope  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  coming 
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will  bring  you  soon  hither.  I  have  not  been  well 
enough  yet  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  the  Queen, 
but  hear  her  gout  is  almost  gone  off.  I  thought  I 
should  have  found  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  here ; 
but  Lady  Pembroke,  who  goes  into  the  country 
herself  on  Monday,  tells  me  she  is  going  to  Petworth 
to  stay  till  after  Christmas,  which  I  wonder  at, 
having  heard  that  his  Grace  is  so  great  a  favourite 
as  to  be  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. The  Lady  at  Kensington,  they  say,  has 
lain  in  very  finely,  though  I  meet  with  nobody  that 
will  seem  to  tell  it  upon  their  own  knowledge. 
What  you  say  is  most  certain,  that  all  that  has  hap- 
pened must  have  proceeded  from  her  instigations, 
but  it  is  most  wonderful  how  it  was  possible,  after 
so  long  and  strict  friendship,  and  what  makes  it  the 
more  extraordinary  is,  that  the  very  measures  should 
be  taken  that  you  lost  her  favour  by  persuading  her 
to.  But,  to  be  sure,  that's  fear  more  than  incli- 
nation, and  politic  in  the  other,  to  save  herself  from 
being  tore  to  pieces ;  and  I  believe,  judging  pretty 
right,  for  when  people  are  satisfied  as  to  their  own 
particulars,  they  seldom  trouble  themselves,  or  are 
uneasy  upon  other's  accounts,  and  this  so  generally 
goes  through  the  world,  and  there  are  so  many  im- 
pertinences in  it,  that  I  don't  wonder  at  anybody's 
growing  less  fond  of  it.  But  you  are  the  person 
above  all  others,  that  I  would  wish  it  might  not  be 
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so ;  for  you  have  so  much  inclination  to  do  good, 
that  it  would  be  ten  thousand  pities  you  should  not 
have  it  always  as  much  in  your  power  as  it  has  been. 
I  was  in  bed  when  I  received  your  letter ;  but  I 
hope  this  will  come  time  enough  to  be  sent  by  your 
keeper.  If  you  do  not  come  soon,  I  beg  I  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  my  dear  Lady  Duchess 
again. 

Remark  by  the  Duchess. — From  Lady  Scarborough,  a  very 
kind  letter  when  I  had  lost  my  interest.  This  is  a  great 
deal  for  her  to  say,  for  she  had  a  great  friendship  for  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  who  was  gone  to  Petworth,  after 
she  had  secured  my  place,  and  in  the  winter,  that  when 
she  was  sent  for,  it  might  look  in  the  world,  as  if  she 
knew  nothing  of  my  being  removed. 


MR.  MAYNWARING  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Sept.  29,  1712. 

There  is  something  like  good  news  come  in  this 
morning,  which  gives  me  spirits  to  write  to  your 
Grace ;  it  is,  that  the  allies  have  taken  a  strong  post, 
called  Fort  Knoque,  by  surprise,  which  the  officers 
here  say  is  of  very  great  consequence  (and  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  knows  better),  and  that  it  will  im- 
mediately oblige  the  Duke  of  Ormond*  to  act  openly 

*  The  Duke  of  Ormond  had  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

VOL.   II.  O 
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against  the  Dutch,  or  for  them ;  and  they  say  it 
will  bring  a  very  great  weight  upon  the  ministers 
here,  and  put  them  under  fresh  difficulties,  and  he 
of  great  advantage  and  service  to  the  Dutch,  if  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  subsist,  which  I  heard  from  a 
good  hand  they  are  yet  in  hopes  of  doing,  and  are 
resolved  to  make  another  campaign,  and  perish  by 
the  enemy  rather  than  submit  to  this  destructive 
peace.  I  have  also  heard  that  the  peace  is  not  so 
forward  as  was  expected,  and  that  the  parliament  is 
not  to  meet  till  after  Christmas.  'Tis  said,  also,  that 
there  are  differences  among  the  great  men,  and  that 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Keeper,  and  St.  John, 
are  fallen  out  with  the  Treasurer ;  but  I  expect  as 
good  from  that,  and  if  the  first  should  quit,  which 
has  been  talked  of,  it  would  only  be  out  of  fear,  by 
which  I  wonder  he  has  not  been  restrained  from  join- 
ing in  such  desperate  councils.  The  Duke  of  Argyle 
told  one  I  know,  that  he  would  be  here  at  Christ- 
mas ;  that  he  had  the  Queen's  leave  in  his  pocket, 
or  would  not  have  gone,  for  he  would  not  have  trusted 
the  promise  of  any  of  the  rascals  about  her.  That 
the  person  he  spoke  to  should  yet  find  him  an  honest 
man.  That  it  was  impossible  for  people  soon  to  be 
wise ;  but  he  hoped  in  a  little  while  they  would  re- 
cover their  understandings.  That  the  family  ^of 
Stuart  owed  his  family  two  heads,  which  they  had 
taken  from  it ;  and  he  neither  could  nor  would 
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serve  any  of  them,  except  the  Queen,  whose  health 
is  constantly  drunk  in  France,  as  I  was  told  to-day 
by  an  English  officer  come  from  Spain, — that,  stop- 
ping in  his  way  at  Bourdeaux,  he  was  invited  by  a 
marshal  of  France,  called  Montrevel,  to  dinner,  who, 
hearing  an  Englishman  was  there,  was  extremely 
civil  to  him  ;  and  since  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
nations  was  now  over,  he  said,  he  would  freely  confess 
to  him,  that  they  owed  their  liberty  and  lives  to 
her  majesty.  That  they  had  neither  been  able  to 
remount  their  cavalry  nor  recruit  their  foot,  and 
that  he  believed  the  Duke  of  Vendome  had  orders  to 
withdraw  the  Spanish  army,  that  King  Philip  might 
have  been  obliged  to  quit  Spain.  This  was  the  con- 
dition of  Europe,  when  affairs  were  changed  in  Eng- 
land :  and  all  this  stuff  I  have  written  to  your  Grace, 
to  shew  you  that  I  have  recovered  my  little  under- 
standing and  lost  memory  ;  which  I  hope  you  will  not 
be  sorry  to  hear,  since  I  have  been  told  (and  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  know  it)  of  your  daily  enquiries 
and  great  concern  for  my  late  insupportable  illness, 
which  I  myself  do  now  think  I  am  quite  cured  of, 
without  any  use  of  physick  or  medicine,  and  hope  to 
be  still  some  years  your  secretary ;  which  office, 
though  anybody  may  execute  better  than  myself,  yet 
nobody  will  ever  like  so  well,  nor  enjoy  with  so  much 
faithfulness  or  dutv. 
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MR.  MAYNWARING  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Friday  Morning,  1712. 

Your  Grace  will  confess,  when  you  have  read  this 
enclosed  Medley,  that  there  are  others  in  the  world 
besides  myself  that  are  not  much  afraid  of  some 
certain  great  persons ;  for  nothing  sure  can  be 
harder  than  this  parallel,  and  the  conclusion  is  all 
true  history.  1  was  told  last  night  that  an  express 
was  come  from  Holland  which  did  not  please  the 
Court  by  any  means.  I  heard  also  that,  by  the 
next  post,  we  should  have  authentic  proofs  of  the 
wicked  design  to  have  had  the  confederate  army  cut 
off  by  the  French,  whilst  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
marched  away  with  his  part  of  it.  A  Yorkshire 
gentleman,  that  I  never  saw  before,  said  aloud  in 
the  coffee-house,  upon  occasion  of  mentioning  Dun- 
kirk, that  he  would  lay  a  hundred  pounds  with  any 
man  there,  that  our  ministers  were  hanged  before 
we  had  it ;  and  Col.  Hill,  with  another  man,  coming 
to  the  door  there  in  a  coach  to  call  for  Duke  Disney, 
and  the  coachman  having  a  dog  on  the  box  with 
him,  the  same  gentleman  swore  a  great  oath,  that 
he  would  rather  be  the  dog  between  the  coachman's 
legs  than  any  of  the  three  that  were  in  the  coach. 

There  is  the  greatest  thing  to  be  to-night  that 
has  happened  in  many  ages.     The   Hanover  Club 
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dines  at  Spring  Garden,  and  afterwards  sally  out 
upon  the  river  in  boats  and  barges,  and  with  enter- 
tainments of  musick  and  provisions  for  the  ladies 
and  their  attendants.  Every  member  of  the  club  is 
to  have  his  particular  boat  or  barge,  according  to  his 
quality  or  abilities,  with  a  small  vessel  of  wine  and 
cold  meat  tacked  to  it.  The  trumpets  are  to  be 
seventeen  in  number,  and  other  instruments  in  pro- 
portion. I  have  the  honour  to  be  invited  into  the 
very  top  barge  for  company,  beauty,  and  the  like, 
and  was  forced  shamefully  to  excuse  myself,  upon 
account  of  age  and  infirmities.  Besides,  I  think  it 
highly  probable  they  may  all  be  taken  up  at  their 
landing ;  for  at  a  time  when  they  say  there  is  occa- 
sion for  a  plot,  I  do  not  see  but  this  may  be  easily 
made  one,  by  the  improvement  of  a  less  ingenious 
ministrv  than  ours. 


LORD  CONINGSBY  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Dec  llth,  1712. 

The  shortest  day  of  the  year  dates  this  letter ; 
and  to  me  the  most  melancholy,  because  it  is  the  first 
after  I  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  leaving 
the  kingdom  (under  God)  he  had  saved.  I,  who 
have  not  a  friend  left,  now  he  is  gone  (yourself  ex- 
cepted),  have  this  only  comfort,  that  I  am  sure  his 
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greatest  enemies,  on  the  side  of  the  water  where  he 
now  is,  will  he  much  kinder  to  him  than  many  of 
the  pretended  friends  he  left  behind  him  have  heen 
for  some  years  past.  They  have,  however,  their  full 
reward ;  and,  being  true  Irishmen,  by  cutting  the 
bough  they  stood  upon,  themselves  have  fallen  from 
the  very  top  of  the  tree,  and  have  broke  their  own 
necks,  by  their  senseless  politics  of  breaking  his 
power,  who  alone  had  acquired  by  his  merit  interest 
enough  to  support  theirs.  Though  I  know  more  of 
this  than  any  man  now  alive,  yet  I  shall  never  make 
any  other  use  of  it,  but  to  beg  that  you,  during  his 
absence,  will  never  trust  to  anything  they,  or  any 
one  they  can  influence,  shall  either  say  or  do,  since, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  they  were  ever  enemies 
to  you  and  yours,  and  so  my  Lord  Marlborough 
knows  I  have  told  him  long,  and  if  I  had  been  so 
happy  to  have  been  credited,  others  had  travelled, 
and  not  dear  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  but  past  time 
is  not  to  be  recalled.  God  preserve  him  wherever 
he  goes  !  It  is  time  for  me  to  return  my  thanks  for 
the  paper  I  have  received  about  the  chaplain,  and 
to  assure  you  that,  now  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  is 
gone,  there  is  nobody  now  behind  him  in  this  king- 
dom more  heartily  and  truly  concerned  for  the  hap- 
piness of  you  and  yours. 
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LORD  CONINGSBY  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Saturday,  6  o'clock. 

Did  I  not  know  myself  to  be  so  entirely  innocent, 
as  never  to  have  had  a  single  thought  that,  if  you 
had  known  it,  would  have  given  the  least  umbrage 
or  offence  to  your  Grace,  the  usage  I  have  lately 
met  with  would  be  to  me  insupportable ;  but,  since 
that  is  my  case,  I  can,  though  with  great  uneasiness, 
bear  it  now  as  I  did  once  before,  till  the  happy  time 
will  come  when  your  Grace  will  be  convinced  that  I 
am  incapable  of  being  otherwise  than  your  faithful 
servant,  and  that  those  who  have  persuaded  you  to 
believe  the  contrary,  are  as  great  enemies  to  your 
Grace  as  I  know  they  are  to  the  true  interest  of 
their  country.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beseech  you  to 
let  me  learn  by  degrees  to  be  without  that  agreeable 
conversation,  which  I  value  more  than  I  can  express. 
I  can  say  no  more  ;  but  conclude  with  assuring  your 
Grace  that,  use  me  as  you  will,  it  is  not  in  your 
power  to  make  me  otherwise  than  your  Grace's,  &c. 


MR.  MAYNWARING  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Thursday  Evening,  1712. 

I  am  in  hopes,  &c.  *  *  * 

I  mend  a  little,  and  have  seen  a  good  many  people 
to-day,  who  seem  to  take  very  right  the  prosecuting 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  about  the  building,  and 
say  it  is  so  taken  abroad  by  all  the  world,  and  rightly 
understood. 
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MR.  MA YN WARING*  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Saturday  Night,  1712. 

I  have  very  little  to  trouble  you  with,  &c.  I  have 
heard  two  things  said  by  two  October  men,  which 
were  pretty  extraordinary.  One  of  them  being  asked 
if  it  was  sure  that  the  chevalier  St.  George  was  turn- 
ing Protestant,  as  was  given  out  in  one  of  Roper's 
papers,  replied,  that  if  it  was  in  that  paper  it  was 
possible  that  there  might  be  something  in  it.  And 
he  wished  to  God  it  might  prove  true,  for  then,  said 
he,  there  will  be  an  end  of  all  troubles.  The  other 
person  spoke  to  a  very  different  effect,  for  being  upon 
the  subject  of  the  peace,  he  said,  he  began  to  despair 
of  it ;  and  as  our  ministers  had  ordered  the  matter, 
he  saw  no  reason  now,  why  the  French  should  give 
it  them,  nor  any  thing  that  they  had  to  say  to  the 
French  King,  but,  "  pray  sir,  give  it  us,  or  else  we 
are  undone."  The  last  Paris  Gazette,  taking  notice 
of  the  removal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenants  here,  con- 
cludes with  saying,  that  all  those  that  are  now  put 
in  are  true  to  the  Church.  There  is  a  letter  from 
Spain  which  says,  they  begin  to  confine  all  the  Ger- 
man and  Palatine  officers  that  have  been  taken  there, 
and  that  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  Mr.  St.  John  assured 
everybody  was  coming  home,  is  so  far  from  expect- 


*  Mr.  Maynwaring  died  in  1712,  in  consequence  of  a  cold  which  he 
caught  in  the  gardens  at  St.  Alban's. 
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ing  it,  that  he  is  afraid  of  being  shut  up  a  close 
prisoner.*  On  this  occasion  I  was  told  a  remark- 
able story.  When  Mr,  Stanhope  solicited  the  council 
of  Spain  to  be  exchanged,  he  had  the  Marquis  of 
Bedmar  and  some  others  that  endeavoured  to  serve 
him,  but  the  majority  was  always  against  them  ; 
upon  which  they,  desiring  to  know  the  secret  of  it, 
were  told,  that  Mr.  Stanhope  was  represented  as  a 
man  that  would  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  if  he  was 
suffered  to  go  home,  being  of  the  wrong  party,  and 
one  that  would  violently  oppose  the  peace  that  was 
in  agitation.  So  sincere  have  our  statesmen  been  in 
their  promises  to  get  them  exchanged. 


DR.  HARE  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

London,  Jan.  29,  1712-13,  ten  at  night. 

My  Lord, 

I  can't  let  Mr.  Priest  go  without  sending  my  duty 
by  him  to  your  Grace,  tho'  my  Lady  Dutchess'  sudden 
departure  allows  me  but  a  minute's  time.  In  pur- 
suance of  your  Grace's  commands,  I  have  recom- 
mended this  gentleman  to  my  Lady  Duchess  as  one, 
who,  I  think  will,  in  every  respect,  answer  your  Grace's 
expectation ;  the  character  I  have  of  him  from  one  who 
knows  him  intimately  well,  and  whom  I  can  entirely 

*  General  Stanhope,  with  a  body  of  British  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, had  been  made  prisoners  of  war  at  Brihuega,  in  December,  1710. 
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depend  on  is,  that  he  is  a  very  ingenious  and  a  very 
good  man,  of  great  discretion  and  temper,  and  who 
has  shewn  in  all  the  business  he  has  been  concerned 
in,  a  great  deal  of  judgment  and  dexterity,  and  in 
all  respects  well  qualified  for  an  employment  of  this 
nature.  I  have  myself  had  some  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Priest  for  many  years,  and  therefore,  will  presume 
to  assure  your  Grace,  that  you  will  find  he  deserves 
this  character,  and  that  he  may  be  depended  on  for 
honesty,  virtue,  integrity,  discretion,  great  diligence, 
and  a  good  knowledge  in  a  great  many  things,  with- 
out the  mixture  of  that  pride,  impertinence,  or 
superstition  that  makes  man  in  his  post  often  disa- 
greeable to  persons  of  quality.  He  has  one  fault, 
which  is,  too  much  modesty,  which  will  make  him,  at 
first,  appear  to  some  disadvantage,  but  your  Grace's 
great  goodness  and  humanity  to  all  those  who  have 
the  honour  to  serve  you  will,  I  hope,  soon  remove 
all  faulty  degrees  of  it,  and  encourage  him  to  such 
an  openness  as  I  know  your  Grace  loves  to  see  in 
those  about  you.  I  can't  but  say,  on  this  occasion, 
'tis  with  some  regret  that  I  am  hindered  by  my  cir- 
cumstances and  condition  of  life,  from  enjoying  my- 
self the  honour  I  am  recommending  another  to.  No 
parts  of  my  life  having  given  me  so  sensible  a  plea- 
sure as  those  in  which  I  have  had  the  happiness  to 
see  and  hear  the  greatest  man  that  this  or  some  ages 
past  have  known.  A  man  who  has  subdued  him- 
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self  as  well  as  all  that  has  come  against  him  ;  and 
to  make  his  character  complete,  appears  so  great 
under  every  condition  as  to  be  great  in  all.  My 
lord,  'tis  impossible  for  those  who  do  not  fear  to 
see  you  without  pleasure,  and  'tis  only  because  some 
men  are  afraid  of  you,  that  they  take  so  much  pains 
to  make  you  seem  unlovely  ;  but  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely wicked,  so  I  hope  they  will  be  found  to  be 
very  weak  ;  and  that  as  your  Grace  has  for  so  many 
years  been  the  darling  of  the  country,  a  little  time 
will  make  you  so  again,  as  you  are  already  of  the 
rest  of  the  world — even  of  your  enemies,  whom  you 
have  used  with  so  much  humanity,  that  they  can't 
but  love  the  man  as  much  as  they  fear  the  conqueror. 
My  lord,  I  don't  know  when  I  may  hope  again  for 
an  opportunity  of  sending  my  duty  to  your  Grace  by 
a  safe  hand,  which  makes  me  glad  to  catch  the  pre- 
sent minute  to  pour  forth  my  heart  to  one  who 
knows  I  am  sincere ;  that  God  Almighty  may  pre- 
serve your  Grace  from  all  dangers,  and  bless  you 
with  health  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  and 
restore  you  soon  to  your  country,  ashamed  of  its  in- 
gratitude and  eager  to  receive  you  with  the  honours 
you  deserve,  which  I  am  sure  are  the  greatest  they 
can  give,  is  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  prayer  of, 

My  Lord,  &c, 
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LADY  MOHUN  *  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

London,  April  24,  1713. 

What  now  seems  to  possess  everybody's  mind,  is 
a  new  tragedy  called  Cato,t  of  which  I  suppose  you 
have  had  a  better  account  than  I  were  capable  of 
giving  had  I  seen  it ;  but  it  is  so  generally  approved, 
that  the  poetry  must  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
glorious  subject.  The  cause  is  liberty  ;  the  charac- 
ter the  Duke  of  Marlborough  as  near  as  one  great, 
wise,  and  virtuous  man  can  be  compared  to  another. 
The  time  only  makes  a  difference,  but  the  great  de- 
sign is  the  same,  only  the  opposition  not  so  scan- 
dalous, though  perhaps  as  ruinous,  for  here  we  can 
naturally  produce  a  Cato ;  but  I  doubt  they  cannot 
find  a  Cesar,  except  in  his  vices.  Heaven  for  ever 
preserve  our  dear  Cato,  or  public  ruin  will  make 
every  private  person's  case  as  precarious  as  mine. 


LADY  MOHUN  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

June,  1713. 

How  much  more  happy,  &c.     I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  the  honour  you  express  by  the  visit  of  a 

*  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  second  wife  of 
Charles,  last  Lord  iMohun,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  Nov.  15,  1712. 

t  By  Addison. 
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great  man,  for  I  hear  they  have  at  least  the  appear- 
ance of  humanity  abroad,  and  a  seeming  regard  for 
virtue  every  where  but  here.  Why  should  it  be 
wonderful  to  see  respect  where  it  is  so  justly  due? 
Is  there,  without  flattery,  such  another  man,  or  was 
there  ever  such  another  instance  of  baseness  and 
black  ingratitude  mixed  with  such  unaccountable 
folly  and  madness  ?  You  have  read  the  play  of 
Cato.  The  conclusion  of  the  Elector's  discourse 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  scene  between  the  two  bro- 
thers— 

"  Oh  Portius,  is  there  not  some  chosen  curse, 
Some  hidden  thunder  in  the  stores  of  Heaven, 
Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blast  the  man 
That  owes  his  greatness  to  his  country's  ruin  ?  " 

I  think  one  might  better  say  his  ill-gotten  power 
rather  than  his  greatness.  I  should  never  be  weary 
of  applications  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  tiring  you,  but 
this  I  cannot  forbear. 

"  When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station." 

'Tis  pity  this  is  true,  and  that  the  innocent  must 
suffer  for  the  guilty. 
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LADY  SUNDERLAND  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Oct.  26,  1713. 

(She  speaks  of  the  Duchess  as  having  missed 
something  that  was  sent,  by  going  to  Frankfort). 
The  two  people  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  from 
Altfrorpe,  were  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  my  Lord 
Dorset.  I  cannot  see  any  thing  very  comfortable 
to  persuade  my  dear  mama  not  to  apprehend  11 
(the  Pretender's)  power  here,  but  we  hope  the  best. 
There  is  no  dispute  but  that  17?  18,  19  (Oxford, 
Bolingbroke,  and  Harcourt)  are,  as  you  think, 
doing  all  they  can  for  the  Pretender,  but  it  is  not 
so  sure  that  they  can  compass  it. 


DR.  HARE  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Oct.  20,  1713. 

(After  apologizing  for  not  writing  to  her,  because 
letters  are  usually  opened,  he  takes  the  opportunity 
of  Mr.  Cadogan's  return  to  send  a  letter, — he  con- 
doles with  her  on  her  continuing  abroad,  neither  un- 
derstanding the  language,  nor  taking  to  the  manners. 
"  In  this  will  your  absence  appear  a  sort  of  pilgrim- 
age." After  wishing  she  could  return,  he  adds,) — 
But  this  wish  has  something  selfish  in  it,  as  it  is 
in  vain  longed  for,  while  my  Lord  Duke  continues 
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abroad  (which  I  believe  everybody  thinks  necessary), 
for  the  same  reasons  that  determined  him  to  go.  It 
can  hardly  be  desired  you  should  leave  him,  tho', 
notwithstanding  the  fatigues  he  has  undergone,  he 
has  but  a  tender  constitution  ;  and  upon  that  account, 
besides  a  thousand  other  reasons,  can  very  ill  be 
without  your  Grace,  in  whom  he  has  all  the  assist- 
ance that  good  skill  and  particular  knowledge  of  his 
constitution,  and  the  most  affectionate  care  can  give. 
But  'tis  impossible  you  should  not  think  such  a  life 
very  disagreeable,  and  it  must  add  to  my  Lord 
Duke's  uneasiness  to  see  you  have  so  much.  But 
your  Grace  has  courage  and  a  glorious  cause,  which 
will  overcome  all  difficulties.  And  if  honour  can 
be  a  compensation  for  the  want  of  so  much  agree- 
ableness  of  life  as  you  have  left,  in  leaving  an  un- 
grateful country,  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
in  all  places  the  greatest  marks  of  true  esteem  that 
can  be  expressed.  All  people  shew  the  sense  they 
have  of  his  Grace's  immortal  actions,  and  confess 
'tis  the  cause  of  Europe  you  have  made  your  own. 
Mr.  Cadogan  will  be  able  to  tell  your  Grace  more 
of  the  state  of  things  than  I  can  write  :  all  I  can 
say  of  them  will  be  in  a  very  few  words,  that  they 
continue  as  they  were,  without  any  alteration,  unless 
for  the  worse.  But  the  Pretender's  hopes,  I  trust, 
are  removed  a  little  further  off  (tho'  perhaps  not  the 
less  secure  for  that)  by  the  perfect  good  condition 
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of  the  Queen's  health,   who  is,  in  all  appearance, 
much  better  than  last  year. 

The  Examiner  would  not  have  us  look  abroad,  or 
trouble  ourselves  with  foreign  affairs ;  but  some  of 
us  cannot  help  pitying  the  Catalans  and  the  poor 
Emperor.  Of  late  some  fearful  fools  begin  to  be  in 
pain  for  the  Dutch ;  and  all  this  we  are  to  be  un- 
concerned spectators  of.  Heaven  only  can  clear  up 
this  dark  scene,  or  know  what  it  will  end  in.  No- 
thing human  can  deliver  people  from  the  dangers 
that  threaten,  who  seem  to  think  of  nothing  less 
than  delivering  themselves.  What  winter  may  pro- 
duce is  hard  to  say  ;  all  visible  hopes  of  safety  are 
from  your  side.  God  preserve  the  life  on  which  so 
much  depends,  which  here  would  be  too  much  ex- 
posed to  villainous  attempts,  when  it  would  be  most 
wanted.  I  am  glad  to  find,  by  Mr. 

Cadogan,  that  your  Grace  is  so  well  contented  with 
Mr.  Priest. 

I  can't  help  often  wishing  myself  with  your 
Grace,  and  could  it  be  done  without  giving  a  handle 
to  the  lying  spirit,  I  should  be  very  desirous  of 
your  Grace's  leave  to  wait  upon  you,  and  to  spend  a 
few  days  under  his  eye,  whom  I  never  saw  without 
pleasure  ;  but  wherever  I  am,  I  am  with  the  most 
perfect  gratitude,  your  Grace's,  &c.  &c. 
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MR.  MOLYNEUX*  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Hanover,  May  7, 1714. 

(After  condoling  with  the  Duchess  on  the  loss  of 
her  daughter,  he  proceeds). 

I  would  to  God  I  could  send  you  as  good  news 
from  hence  as  your  Grace  sends  me,  when  you  say 
there  is  hope  of  my  having  the  honour  to  see  you  in 
a  country-house  in  England.  I  have  not  yet  heen  at 
Court,  but  when  I  have,  I  shall  have  the  honour  to 
write  to  you  again.  As  yet  I  have  only  heard  that 
Mr.  Harley's  forerunners  have  made  a  great  noise 
of  what  he  was  coming  to  do  for  this  family.  A  pen- 
sion to  the  Electress,  and  invitation  to  the  Electoral 
Prince,  were  as  positively  given  out  to  be  his  busi- 
ness here,  as  that  he  was  to  come.  But  since  his 
arrival  this  is  all  dwindled  into  nothing  ;  we  hear  no 
more  of  these  things,  and  his  great  promises  to  the 
Court  amount  to  no  more  than  the  giving  an  office 
of  400/.  per  annum  to  one  Ward,  an  English  cham- 
berlain to  the  Electress,  a  Tory,  for  which,  and  for 
another  accident  that  happened  here  some  days  since, 
they  tell  me  he  will  certainly  be  disgraced.  This 
accident  relates  to  Lord  Marlborough,  and  therefore 
I  must  tell  it  to  your  Grace.  One  St.  Leger  fell  in 

*  An  Irish  gentleman  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  Hanover, 
to  counteract  the  practices  of  the  English  ministers  with  the  Elector. 
See  Coxe,  vol.  iii.  p.  566. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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company  here  with  the  servant  of  one  Murray,  a 
gentleman  in  Mr.  Harley's  suite.  The  servant 
abused  Lord  Marlborough  and  the  Elector  of  Ha- 
nover most  terribly  ;  upon  which  St.  Leger  would 
complain  to  the  Electress,  but  Ward  would  not  in- 
troduce him,  but  sent  him  to  Harley.  He  received  him 
very  coldly.  Murray  was  present  at  the  complaint, 
yet  neither  of  them  promised  any  satisfaction,  not  so 
much  as  to  turn  the  servant  off.  This  made  a  noise 
in  the  town,  and  flew  to  Court,  where,  at  length,  the 
Rheingravine  introduced  St.  Leger,  on  Friday  last, 
to  the  Electress  and  to  the  Elector.  He  was  ex- 
amined then,  and  last  night  again,  and  this  affair  is 
like  to-make  much  noise,  for  St.  Leger  is  ordered 
not  to  leave  the  town  without  orders.  I  shall  let 
you  know  if  anything  comes  of  it.  Your  Grace 
must  give  me  leave  to  make  the  compliments  of  the 
Elector  of  *  *  *  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  to  my  Lord  Duke,  and  of  the  first  to  your 
Grace.  While  I  had  the  honour  to  be  at  the 
Elector's  Court,  he  mentioned  this  to  me  several 
times,  and  charged  me  to  be  sure,  if  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  write  to  Antwerp,  not  to  fail  of  assuring  you 
both  of  his  respects.  The  good  old  Elector  of  May- 
ence  was  not  at  home  when  we  were  there.  The 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  did  me  the  honour  to 
talk  to  me  two  hours  on  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  talks  as  boldly  and  as  heartily 
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for  the  common  cause  as  it  is  possible.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  the  "  bons  Anglois  et  la  famille 
d'Hanovre  pouvoient  s'assurer  toujours  de  Passist- 
ance  des  Princes  de  Pempire  en  cas  de  besoin  ; "  that 
is,  that  the  honest  party  in  England,  and  the  House 
of  Hanover  might  depend  on  the  assistance  of  the 
Princes  of  the  empire  in  case  of  need.  He  drank 
my  Lord  Marlborough's  health  every  day  at  dinner 
and  supper,  and  the  night  I  took  my  leave  of  him, 
he  charged  me  to  let  my  Lord  Duke  know  that  he 
is  very  much  his  humble  servant,  "  et  qu'il  est  encore 
le  m£me  honn£te  homme,  qu'il  Pa  toujours  connu, 
et  qu'il  continuera  de  Petre  en  cas  de  besoin  en 
Angleterre ; "  that  he  is  the  same  honest  man  my 
Lord  Duke  knew  him,  and  that  he  will  continue  to 
be  so  in  case  of  necessity  in  England. 

I  have  not  yet  passed  through  one  Court  where 
they  do  not  speak  as  plainly  as  ever.  It  was  said  at 
Antwerp  that  England  was  betrayed, — that  we  shall 
have  the  Pretender,  and  that  the  peace  is  infinitely 
disadvantageous  to  the  general  good  of  Europe. 
Even  the  Court  of  Wolfenbottel  and  those  Courts 
whose  particular  interests  have  made  them  implaca- 
ble enemies  to  the  House  of  Austria,  cry  out  unani- 
mously against  the  peace  that  England  has  made  for 
themselves,  and  would  have  made  for  others.  You 
may  believe,  when  they  are  so  hearty  in  disapproving 
of  the  present  ministry,  they  are  very  hearty  in  their 
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love  and  respect  for  my  Lord  Duke  ;  and  I  can,  in 
general,  assure  your  Grace,  he  is  as  universally  loved 
in  Germany,  as  he  deserves  to  be  in  England. 

Upon  speaking  at  Cassel  of  the  15th  Article  of 
the  Preliminaries  between  the  Emperor  and  France, 
which  relates  to  the  restitution  of  the  Electors  of 
Bavaria  and  Cologne,  it  was  observed  to  me  that  the 
words  are  so  generally  conceived  as  to  give  many 
people  apprehensions  that  the  principalities  of  Min- 
delheim  and  Lichtenstein  will  also  be  restored  to 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  It  is  certain  that  this  ob- 
servation is  true  ;  and  as  I  have  some  thoughts  of 
going  to  the  Congress  of  Baden,  I  would  not  ne- 
glect to  let  your  Grace  know  it ;  for  in  this  case,  if 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  thinks  this  matter  not 
already  determined,  and  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
have  anybody  there  that  would  in  private  let  him 
know  the  steps  that  are  constantly  made  in  that 
affair,  I  am  sure  it  would  certainly  determine  me  to 
go  there,  and  give  him  the  best  information  I  am 
capable  of. 

If  I  don't  go  to  Baden,  which  I  shall  with  great 
pleasure,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  my  Lord  Duke, 
I  think  to  continue  my  route  northwards,  as  I  de- 
signed when  I  left  your  Grace.  Wherever  I  am,  I 
shall  have  an  infinite  pleasure  in  shewing  your 
Grace  that  I  am  really  my  Lord  Duke's  and  your 
Grace's  most  dutiful,  &c. 
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MR.  MOLYNEUX  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Hanover,  May  IS,  1714. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  how  all  the  suite  received 
the  news  of  the  writs  being  demanded.  The  dear 
friends  *  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  that  have  nothing 
nearer  at  heart  than  this  House,  that  came  to  invite 
the  Prince  over,  and  have  heen  crying  out  this  many 
a  day  that  they  desire  nothing  more  than  his  presence 
in  England,  when  a  step  is  made  to  it  are  all  in 
alarm,  concerned  to  the  last  degree,  and,  because 
they  dare  not  speak  against  the  thing  itself,  yet  are 
so  punctilious  with  their  dear  friends,  that  they  cry 
out  loudly  against  the  manner  of  it,  and  are  mighty 
angry  that  the  Queen  was  not  acquainted  with  it. 
Sure  a  Prince  of  the  blood  should  have  applied  to 
the  Crown,  they  cry,  and  nothing  was  ever  so  inde- 
cent and  ill-bred  as  the  like ;  and  if  they  had  had 
patience,  we  should  have  invited  him  ourselves. 
Now  all  this  is  very  merry.  My  intimate  friend 
sends  to  invite  me  to  dinner,  and  I,  in  friendship 
and  familiarity,  send  to  invite  myself  the  same  day ; 
and  this  my  dear  friend  takes  extremely  ill,  thinks 
it  a  breach  of  all  form  and  good  breeding,  turns  my 
servant  down  stairs  for  bringing  him  the  message, 
and  yet  sends  me  word  he  loves  me  as  well  as  ever 
for  al  Ithat :  such  stuff  are  silly  rogues  reduced  to, 

*  Meaning  Mr.  Harley. 
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when  they  dare  not  speak  out.  For  this,  God  he 
thanked,  is  a  plain  thing,  that  they  are  not  yet 
so  strong  as  to  dare  to  declare  openly  against  this 
House. 

Mr.  Schutz  arrived  here  on  Saturday,  and  has 
brought  the  writ  with  him.  He  went  on  Tuesday 
to  the  Elector  at  his  hunting  seat,  for  he  had  not  yet 
seen  him.  Whether  the  Prince  will  go  or  not,  is,  I 
am  sure,  not  yet  determined.  People  speak  very 
differently  of  this  matter,  hut  in  a  week  or  ten  days 
we  shall  know  certainly.  All  that  I  can  yet  tell  your 
Grace  is,  that  he  is  very  desirous  himself  to  go,  and 
I  wish  everybody  else  were  as  resolute  in  our  fa- 
vour. This  is  as  certain  as  that  I  am  with  the  truest 
respect,  &c. 


LADY  COWPER  TO  THE   DUCHESS  OF   MARLBOROUGH. 

June  26,  1714. 

Nobody  in  the  world  can  be  more  grateful  than  I 
am  for  the  favour  of  your  Grace's  letter,  which  I 
got  last  night  from  Mrs.  Clayton.  I  heartily  rejoice 
at  your  Grace's  health,  and  I  want  words  to  tell  you 
how  delighted  I  am  at  that  part  of  your  letter  which 
looks  like  giving  the  least  colour  to  the  agreeable 
news  we  have  that  your  Grace  intends  soon  to  visit 
England  again,  I  almost  hope  now  you  may  come 
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with  safety,  after  the  votes  *  that  have  passed  within 
these  four  days*  At  least  I  hope  our  danger  is  not 
so  near  as  we  thought  it,  and  my  spirits  are  raised 
that  I  bear  the  excessive  heat  better  than  I  did  a 
week  ago.  I  fancy  your  Grace  must  have  been 
much  surprised  when  you  first  heard  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Parliament ;  I  think  everybody  here  was 
thunderstruck  with  it,  it  was  so  unexpected  ;  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  apish  everybody  is  upon  it. 
There  are  a  thousand  conjectures  upon  it,  and 
perhaps  every  one  false.  But  I  think  it  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  ill  understanding  among  great 
folks.  For  my  share,  if  we  are  but  safe,  I  care  not 
from  what  cause  it  comes. 

-      *  *  *         .     *  * 

The  prints  to-day  say  that  a  certain  person  is  come 
to  the  coast  of  France.  I  hope  it  is  not  true.  If  it 
is,  we  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  brave  Cata- 
lans, for  we  have  not  virtue  enough  to  make  any 
resistance. 

I  agree  with  your  Grace  that  that  unfortunate 
people  cannot  be  enough  lamented,  and  I  can  hardly 
wish  the  Duke  of  Berwick  to  go  against  them, 
though  it  would  quiet  our  minds ;  for  I  cannot  but 
hope  that  Providence  will  do  something  for  them  yet. 

I  am  infinitely  obliged  to    your    Grace  for  the 

*  "  Probably  the  proclamation  offering  50,000/.  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  Pretender."—  Coxe. 
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kind  offer  you  make  me  of  getting  me  anything 
where  you  are.  At  present  I  happen  to  want  no- 
thing, so  I  will  not  trouble  you  for  anything,  only  I 
beg  you  would  bring  my  Duke  and  Duchess  of  bon 
homme;  and  it  will  be  the  most  agreeable  thing  you 
can  do  in  the  world  for  me  ;  and,  to  repeat  your  own 
words,  the  sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  Swift,*  I  am  told,  is  retired  to  a  vicarage  he 
has  in  Northamptonshire,  and  complains  that  nothing 
but  perjury,  treachery,  and  lying  is  to  be  met  with  in 
this  town,  which  makes  him  resolved  to  try  to  find 
innocence  in  the  country.  When  he  complains,  sure 
it  must  be  very  bad. 

P.  S.  Reading  over  my  letter,  I  perceive  that 
your  Grace  will  remark  in  three  days'  time  it  has 
been  writing,  how  here,  in  this  town,  we  are  divided 
between  hope  and  fear.  It  is  a  dismal  condition  to 
be  always  tormented  with  one  of  those  passions. 
But  in  my  experience  I  have  found  that  one  hopes 
and  fears  a  thousand  things  that  never  happen  ; 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  but  death  that  puts  a  stop 
to  either  of  them ;  for  all  people  in  the  world  have 
passed  their  lives  either  in  hoping  or  fearing,  and 
will  do  so  in  spite  of  all  experience.  Pray  God 
our  fears  may  be  without  ground,  for  I  doubt  our 
hopes  are  so. 

*  Swift  retired  from  London  in  July. 
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THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  MRS.  CLAYTON. 

1714  or  1715. 

I  know  my  dear  Mrs.  Clayton  is  full  of  business, 
however,  I  can't  send  a  messenger  to  London  with- 
out writing  to  you,  and  assuring  you  that  I  shall  he 
ever  most  faithfully  and  tenderly  yours,  and  I  was 
sorry  that  I  could  not  come  to  you  before  I  went 
out  of  town  ;  but  my  hurry  was  very  great,  and  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  had  staid  so  long  for  me,  that 
he  was  very  peevish,  but  now  we  are  both  very  easy, 
and  the  first  thing  that  came  into  my  mind  this 
morning  I  will  repeat  out  of  Mr.  Cowley. — 

Tis  no  small  prince,  who  every  day, 

Thus  to  himself  can  say, 

Now  will  I  sleep,  now  eat,  now  sit,  now  walk, 

Now  meditate  alone,  now  with  acquaintance  talk. 

You  will,  by  this,  see  how  different  my  fear  is 
from  those  that  are  crowding  for  places,  and  yet  the 
world  has  so  wrong  a  notion  of  me,  as  I  was  told,  to 
believe  that  I  wish  for  my  old  one  :  and  I  doubt  the 
long  whisper  I  had  with  her  Royal  Highness  the 
night  before  I  came  away,  will  confirm  them  in  that 
opinion,  tho'  the  chief  reason  of  it  was  to  vindicate 
myself  from  what  her  Royal  Highness  seemed  not 
to  believe,  that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  Duchess  of 
Montague's  being  of  her  bedchamber,  which  I  again 
assured  her  that  I  was,  and  I  took  that  occasion  to 
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tell  her  what  I  had  designed  to  say  to  her  after  she 
had  made  her  choice  of  all  her  ladies,  that  I  hoped 
she  would  believe  it  was  not  for  want  of  all  the  duty 
and  respect  imaginable,  that  none  of  my  family  had 
offered  themselves  to  her  Royal  Highness,  but  the 
King  not  having  given  all  the  men  employment,  tho* 
they  had  great  merit  in  having  been  always  for  his 
Majesty's  interest,  I  did  think  it  reasonable  that  her 
Royal  Highness  should  oblige  other  families  in  let- 
ting them  have  the  honour  to  wait  upon  her.  Pray 
present  my  humble  service  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Clay- 
ton. I  will  make  no  speeches  for  the  trouble  he  has 
in  my  affairs,  believing  he  does  not  care  for  them  no 
more  than  your  faithful,  S.  M. 

St.  Albans,  October  the  23rcl. 

Pray  don't  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  writing  to 
me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Clayton,  if  you  have  not  time 
to  do  it  easily,  for  tho'  it  is  always  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  hear  from  you,  i  would  not  have  it 
when  you  are  hurried,  and  I  shall  never  impute 
the  want  of  it  to  any  thing  but  want  of  time. 


DR.  HARE  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Amen  Corner,  Aug.  29,  1717. 

Madam, 

I   am  extremely  obliged  to  your  Grace  for  the 
honour  of  your  letter  of  the  26th,  in  relation  to  the 
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bishoprick  of  Worcester.  For  myself  I  can  truly  say 
I  had  no  manner  of  expectation  that  my  request 
should  succeed  at  this  time  ;  but  I  have  some  friends 
I  could  not  persuade  to  be  of  the  same  mind.  In 
compliance  with  them  I  did  what  I  did  without  pro- 
posing any  other  satisfaction  to  myself  but  that  of 
knowing  in  what  manner  it  would  be  received.  My 
Lord  Duke,  considering  the  condition  he  is  in,  I 
should  not  have  writ  to,  but  that  I  could  not  very 
decently  omit  it,  when  I  applied  to  others,  but  your 
Grace  saw  it  was  next  to  not  writing  at  all,  nor  did 
I  expect  any  answer  at  the  time  I  writ  to  his  Grace. 
Lord  Godolphin  and  Lord  Cadogan  happened  to  be 
both  in  town :  the  latter  told  me  with  great  profes- 
sions of  kindness,  that  he  believed  the  thing  was 
already  promised,  but  that  he  was  just  going  to 
Hampton  Court,  would  try  what  could  be  done,  and 
send  me  an  answer  which  he  did  in  the  civilest  terms 
possible  ;  but  the  true  answer  I  had  from  Lord  Go- 
dolphin,  who  writ  to  my  Lord  Sunderland  in  my 
behalf  like  a  true  friend.  His  Lordship  deferred 
his  answer  till  he  saw  him,  and  then  told  him,  that 
the  thing  was  so  fixed  some  time  ago,  that  it  could 
not  be  altered  ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  so,  he  could 
give  his  Lordship  no  hopes  of  my  having  it  without 
first  coming  to  an  explanation  yith  me.  I  own  to 
your  Grace,  this  last  part  of  his  Lordship's  answer 
was  so  shocking  to  me,  that  I  immediately  set  pen 
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to  paper  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  your  Grace,  who, 
I  knew,  was  in  the  greatest  intimacy  with  his  Lord- 
ship, complaining  of  such  usage,  where  I  thought  I 
had  so  little  reason  to  expect  it ;  but  after  I  had 
writ  the  letter,  I  threw  it  aside,  not  thinking  it  rea- 
sonable to  give  your  Grace  any  uneasiness  on  my 
account,  nor  very  decent  to  express  the  resentments 
I  could  not  but  have  on  that  occasion.  But  since 
your  letter  naturally  leads  me  to  it,  give  me  leave, 
Madam,  to  say,  that  I  did  hope,  that  the  fidelity  and 
attachment  I  had  shewn  to  my  Lord  Marlborough's 
interest  for  seven  years  past,  to  say  nothing  of  former 
services,  would  have  procured  me  a  civil  denial  at 
least.  But  I  see  how  it  is,  the  friendship  I  have 
the  honour  to  have  had  from  a  child  with  Lord 
Townshend,  weighs  more  against  me  than  all  other 
things  can  do  for  me  ;  if  it  must  be  so  I  must  be 
contented  ;  false  and  ungrateful  to  friends,  because, 
under  the  displeasure  of  a  court,  I  have  not  been 
yet,  and  should  I  begin  to  be  so  now,  I  am  sure  your 
Grace  would  scorn  me  for  it.  You  know,  Madam, 
upon  principle  I  have  acted.  I  endeavoured  to 
serve  my  friends,  not  in  the  height  of  their  power, 
when  it  would  have  been  serving  myself;  but  at  a 
time  when  I  could  expect  no  reward,  but  the  resent- 
ments of  an  arbitrary  ministry,  and  the  ill-will  of 
their  whole  party ;  which  I  can't  say  I  should  have 
been  so  forward  to  draw  on  myself,  could  I  have  fore- 
seen those  I  thought  my  friends,  would  so  soon 
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forget  that,  which  I  am  sure  my  enemies  will  re- 
member. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Sunderland,  I  believe  his 
Lordship  would  think  me  very  dull  if  I  did  not  inter- 
pret his  answer  as  a  declaration  that  I  am  to  expect 
no  favour  during  his  ministry ;  indeed,  had  it  not 
been  his  resolution  to  defeat  my  expectations,  I  am 
fully  satisfied  his  Lordship  would  not  have  been  in 
such  violent  haste  to  procure  a  promise  of  Worcester 
before  it  was  void.  If  this  be  in  earnest  his  Lord- 
ship's meaning,  I  beg  it  as  the  last  favour  of  your 
Grace,  plainly  to  tell  me  so  ;  and  in  that  case  I  most 
faithfully  promise  never  more  to  give  your  Grace 
the  least  trouble  on  my  account. 

If  I  am  to  expect  as  little  favour  from  a  Whig  mi- 
nistry as  from  a  Tory  one,  it  shall  be  my  comfort, 
that  I  am  conscious  to  myself,  I  have  not  deserved 
it :  I  have  not  deserted  my  friends,  whether  they 
have  me,  the  world  will  judge.  But  I  say  not  this  to 
reproach  your  Grace,  whom  I  have  always  found 
more  ready  to  do  favours,  than  I  have  been  to  ask 
them,  of  which  I  shall  always  retain  so  grateful  a 
sense,  that  no  usage  from  others  shall  make  me  in 
any  thing  act  contrary  to  what  I  have  so  long  pro- 
fessed myself.  FR.  HARE. 

Be  pleased,  madam,  to  give  my  most  humble  duty 
to  his  Grace. 


110  MRS.  MASHAM. 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  BISHOP  BURNETT 

You  ask  what  it  was  that  first  stuck  with  me :  I 
never  had  any  difficulty  or  dispute  with  Her,  but 
about  such  things  as  were  plainly  for  her  own  good, 
or  about  the  Whig  cause,  which  she  was  always 
averse  to  in  her  nature,  but  would  certainly  have 
come  into  at  last,  when  she  was  persuaded  to  it  by 
those  men  that  had  governed  her  so  long,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  secret  influence  of  Mrs.  Mash  am 
and  Mr.  Harley,  which  was  a  dead  weight  upon  all 
the  councils.  The  narrative  in  1709,  shews  the 
beginning  and  true  cause  of  all  the  difficulties  I  met 
with,  which  was  the  Queen's  secret  passion  for  Mrs. 
Masham,  and  the  ill  and  crafty  use  which  that  base 
woman  made  of  it.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
Queen  would  not  own  that  she  had  any  kindness  for 
her,  but  as  a  bedchamber  woman,  till  she  suffered 
her  insolently  to  prefer  in  my  office  a  woman  that 
had  served  me  formerly,  and  had  been  ungrateful 
to  me  for  the  favours  I  had  done  her.  I  have  not 
all  my  papers  here,  but  as  soon  as  I  can  I  will  send 
you  copies  of  every  thing.  You  ask  what  were  the 
schemes  proposed.  I  had  no  scheme  of  any  kind, 

*  "  In  this  letter  the  Duchess  frankly  avows  that  she  never  or  very 
rarely  succeeded  in  her  endeavours  to  recommend  the  Whigs  till  the 
ministers  themselves  came  into  it  at  last,  though  she  followed  it  very 
closely  with  them  as  well  as  with  her  Majesty." — 
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but  to  get  honest  men  into  the  service,  and  such  as 
would  not  give  us  up  to  France.  And  if  it  be  that 
I  was  too  warm  and  pressing  in  that  matter,  it 
should  be  considered  at  the  same  time,  that  I  had 
long  had  opportunities  of  knowing  men  and  their 
particular  actions,  and  there  were  some  employed  by 
the  Queen  at  first  that  I  actually  knew  were  against 
the  government.  How  then  could  I  honestly  be 
silent,  or  how  better  employ  my  interest  and  credit 
than  in  getting  her  Majesty  out  of  such  hands, 
though  I  must  tell  you,  I  never,  or  very  rarely  suc- 
ceeded in  any  endeavour  of  this  kind,  till  the  minis- 
ters themselves  came  into  it  at  last,  though  I  fol- 
lowed it  very  closely  with  them,  as  well  as  with  her 
Majesty.  As  to  the  names,  Morley  and  Freeman, 
the  Queen  herself  was  always  uneasy  if  I  said  the 
word  Highness  or  Majesty,  and  would  say  from  the 
first  how  awkward  it  was  to  write  every  day  in  the 
terms  of  Princess,  &c.  And  when  she  chose  the 
name  merely  for  herself,  for  no  reason  that  I  re- 
member, but  that  she  liked  it,  or  the  sound  of  it, 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  choose  the  other  with 
some  regard  to  my  own  humour,  which  it  seems  in 
some  sort  to  express. 

You  enquire  into  the  ground  of  favour  to  the 
Hills.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  did  not  know 
there  were  such  people  till  about  twenty  years  ago, 
when  I  was  told  by  an  acquaintance  that  I  had  rela- 
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tions  that  were  in  want,  and  that  this  woman  was  a 
daughter  of  my  father's  sister.  My  father  had,  in 
all,  two-and-twenty  brothers  and  sisters,  and  though 
I  am  very  little  concerned  about  pedigrees  or  fa- 
mily, I  know  not  why  I  should  not  tell  you,  that 
his  was  reckoned  a  good  one,  and  that  he  had  in 
Somersetshire,  Kent,  and  St.  Alban's,  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  However,  it  was  not  strange,  that 
when  the  children  were  so  many,  their  portions  were 
small,  and  that  one  of  them  married  this  Mr.  Hill, 
who  had  some  business  in  the  city,  rather  as  a  mer- 
chant or  proprietor,  and  was  some  way  related  to 
Mr.  Harley,  arid  by  profession  an  anabaptist.  From 
the  time  I  knew  their  condition,  I  helped  them  every 
way,  as  much  as  I  could,  to  which  I  had  no  motive 
but  charity  and  relationship.  But  after  I  brought 
this  woman  into  the  court,  she  always  had  a  shy 
reserved  behaviour  towards  me,  always  avoided  en- 
tering into  free  conversation,  and  made  excuses, 
when  I  asked  her  to  go  abroad  with  me.  And 
what  I  thought  then  ill-breeding,  or  surly  honesty, 
has  since  proved  to  be  a  design  deeply  laid,  as  she 
had  always  the  artifice  to  hide  very  carefully  the 
power  and  influence  which  she  had  over  the  Queen. 
An  instance  of  which  I  remember,  when  I  was  with 
the  Queen  at  Windsor,  and  went  through  my  own 
lodgings  a  private  way  and  unexpected.  She  un- 
locked the  door  in  a  loud  familiar  manner,  and 
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was  tripping  across  the  room  with  a  gay  air,  but 
upon  seeing  me,  she  immediately  stopped  short,  and 
acting  a  part  like  a  player,  dropped  a  grave  curtesey, 
and  when  she  had  gone  a  good  way  without  making 
airy,  and  in  a  faint  low  voice,  cried,  "  Did  your 
Majesty  ring,  pray  ?"  And  to  cover  still  her  power 
with  the  Queen,  even  after  she  married,  when  I 
asked  her  whether  her  Majesty  knew  of  her  mar- 
riage before  it  was  done,  she  looked  up  to  the  cieling 
a  good  while,  in  a  confused  awkward  manner,  and 
then  said,  Yes,  the  Queen  taxed  her  with  it,  and 
she  believed  the  bedchamber  women  had  told  it  her  ; 
the  truth  was,  that  her  Majesty  was  present  at  the 
marriage,  with  no  other  worthy  person,  but  the 
Scotch  doctor,  and  had  called  for  so  much  money 
more  than  usual  just  before,  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude,  good  part  of  it  was  laid  out  upon  that 
great  occasion,  and  at  the  time  that  I  came  to  pre- 
sent her  sister,  I  asked  where  the  Queen  was,  and  if 
she  would  not  go  to  her,  upon  which  she  stared  back 
as  if  she  had  been  a  stranger  in  the  place,  and  had 
hardly  known  the  way  to  the  Queen's  closet.  And 
this  whole  time  Mrs.  Masham  took  all  occasions  to 
say  that  sure  no  family  was  ever  so  much  obliged  to 
another  as  hers  was  to  me.  The  Queen  was  still 
professing  that  she  was  not  the  least  altered.  I  was 
groom  of  the  stole,  she  but  a  dresser,  my  relation 

VOL.  II.  I 
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that  owed  every  thing  to  me,  was  married  without 
my  knowledge,  and  her  Majesty,  that  never  for 
thirty  years  kept  any  thing  from  me,  concealed  this 
important  secret,  till  I  had  it  from  other  hands. 
But  a  good  deal  of  this  is  mentioned  in  another  pa- 
per, and  if  there  be  repetition  in  this,  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  me,  because  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
remember  all  the  papers  I  send  you.  You  have  al- 
ready another  paper  of  her  ingratitude,  and  I  can 
add  no  more  to  it,  unless  it  be  that  Mr.  Masham 
owed  to  me  the  first  three  things  he  had  at  court, 
page,  equerry,  and  groom  of  the  bedchamber ;  at 
least  he  thanked  me  for  them  all,  even  the  last,  for 
which  he  has  very  honourably  taken  Lord  Ryalton's 
employment,  who  must  now  depend  in  great  mea- 
sure on  his  friends  for  his  support,  and  he  is  very 
unlikely  even  to  have  given  any  offence  to  her  Ma- 
jesty or  anybody  else. 

I  observe  that  you  take  notice  of  my  not  attending 
so  much  as  others  have  done,  and  give  some  good 
reasons  for  it,  to  which  may  be  added,  I  did  con- 
stantly write  abundance  of  letters,  in  answer  to  the 
petitions  and  applications  that  were  made,  by  which 
her  Majesty  was  pleased,  because  I  saved  her  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  if,  besides  this,  the  time  be  con- 
sidered that  I  passed  in  seeing  her  in  private,  which 
is  what  she  always  desired  most,  it  will  answer  more 
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than  the  attendance  of  other  people.  And  if  I  had 
been  a  diligent  waiter  in  public,  I  should  never  have 
had  a  moment  to  do  anything  for  myself. 

I  will  send  you,  in  a  short  time,  a  great  many 
more  papers,  and  one  in  particular  in  which  you 
yourself  are  concerned,  giving  an  account  of  some 
conversation  which  I  had  with  the  Queen  upon  your 
subject.  I  cannot  recollect  the  time,  not  having  the 
paper  here,  further  than  it  was  soon  after  Mr.  How 
died ;  and  after  Lady  Fretcheville  went  to  see  Mrs. 
Young  at  Salisbury. 

Endorsed. — An  answer  to  the  person  that  asked  me  what  first 
stuck  with  me. 

This  was  written  to  a  friend  of  mine,*  part  of  instructions  to 
write  a  history,  which  he  did  write,  but  not  near  so  well 
as  that  which  was  wrote  after  I  left  England. 

*  Bishop  Burnet.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  was  extremely 
anxious  that  the  secret  history  of  her  quarrel  with  the  Queen  should 
have  a  place  in  History,  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  numerous  Narratives, 
Memorials,  &c.,  some  of  which  she  now  communicated  to  Bishop  Bur- 
net,  who  was  occupied  with  the  "  History  of  his  own  Times;  "  and  the 
substance  of  many  of  them  'were  given  in  the  "  Conduct,"  written  after- 
wards under  her  own  eye.  Many  of  the  original  Narratives  are  still  pre- 
served among  her  papers,  and  from  them  the  following  Characters  of  her 
Contemporaries  have  been  selected. 
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CHARACTERS  OF  HER  CONTEMPORARIES, 

BY  THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 


ON  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH'S  DISMISSAL   FROM 
ALL  HIS  EMPLOYMENTS  IN  1712. 

THIS  removal  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
justly  looked  upon  as  a  finishing  stroke,  and  an 
effectual  declaration  that  every  thing  was  now  to  be 
in  concert  with  France.  Every  thing,  indeed, 
seemed  dictated  from  thence,  and  every  step  looked 
more  and  more  like  the  counsels  of  Versailles.  But 
I  enter  no  further  into  what  all  the  world  was  after- 
wards a  witness  to. 

The  fatal  period  had  now  the  finishing  stroke. 
The  noblest  scheme  that  was  ever  laid  for  the  pre- 
servation and  establishment  of  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope, for  reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of  France, 
for  the  security  of  Great  Britain  and  the  protestant 
religion  for  ages  to  come  from  any  probable  at- 
tempt, and  a  scheme  that  had  been  blessed  beyond 
all  expectation,  that  had  proceeded  gloriously,  and 
was  now  come  within  view  of  the  great  ends  pro- 


: 
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posed,  this  scheme  was  now  all  at  once  dissolved, 
and  broken  to  pieces ;  chiefly  I  may  say  by  the  un- 
bounded ambition  and  resentment  of  one  man,  and 
by  the  weakness,  credulity,  and  inconsistency  of 
one  woman. 

When  I  reflect  upon  all  this,  I  sometimes  think 
with  myself,  that  when  posterity  shall  come  to  read 
the  annals  of  our  times,  a  scene  of  glory,  conquest, 
and  victory  without  intermission,  at  last  ending  in 
this  manner,  were  there  not  authentic  records  to  the 
contrary,  they  must  certainly  conclude  that  just  in 
the  most  unhappy  crisis  Queen  Anne  the  wise,  the 
good,  the  just,  the  honourable,  unfortunately  died ; 
and  that  she  was  succeeded  by  another  of  the  same 
name,  but  of  a  temper  and  principles  directly  op- 
posite ;  one  who  loved  only  those  whom  her  prede- 
cessor hated,  and  hated  those  whom  she  loved,  one 
glorying  in  breaking  the  contracts  and  unravelling 
the  scheme  in  which  her  predecessor  had  triumphed; 
one  taking  a  pride  in  raising  those  up,  whom  she 
had  cast  down  as  public  enemies,  and  in  casting 
those  to  the  earth  whom  she  had  seated  on  thrones ; 
one,  in  a  word,  untouched  with  the  miseries  of  her 
country  and  posterity ;  unmoved  with  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  the  world  about  her ;  giving  back,  as  it  were, 
in  sport,  all  the  glories  and  victories  purchased  with 
her  subjects'  blood  and  treasure,  and  abusing  them 
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to  their  own  unhappiness  and  misery ;  one  incapa- 
ble of  either  understanding  or  following  the  good 
counsels  which  had  made  her  predecessor  so  great ; 
but  selfish,  passionate,  headstrong,  preferring  the 
satisfaction  of  her  own  private  humour,  or  resent- 
ment, before  the  safety  of  her  own  people,  and  of 
all  Europe.  But  when  they  shall  be  assured  by  all 
the  monuments  and  records  of  history,  that  this  was 
one  and  the  same  Queen  Anne,  who  filled  the  whole 
period  of  time  :  the  same,  who,  after  having  fought  so 
long,  and  so  successfully  against  France,  raised  it  to 
a  greater  pitch  of  power  than  it  ever  enjoyed  before ; 
the  same  who,  after  having  made  Charles,  King  of 
Spain,  presently  dethroned  him ;  the  same  who,  after 
having  entered  into  the  most  solemn  alliances  and 
contracts,  broke  through  them  with  so  much  reso- 
lution and  ease;  the  same  who,  after  having  owed 
the  quiet  and  security  of  her  life  to  her  great  general, 
and  other  faithful  ministers,  afterwards  rewarded 
them  with  all  the  ignominy  and  disgrace  she  could 
heap  upon  them  ;  the  same  who—  but  I  am  weary 
of  recounting  these  unpleasant  things.  When  pos- 
terity comes  to  be  assured  of  this,  will  it  not  shock 
and  surprize  them  ?  And  will  not  many  be  apt  to 
ask,  what  part  her  justice  had  in  this  procedure  ? 
What  her  piety  ?  What  her  gratitude  ?  What  her 
honour  ?  What  her  faith  ?  And  what  her  constancy  ? 
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I  will  give  no  further  answer  to  these  questions, 
but  what  these  papers  have  already  given.  Facts 
speak  too  plainly  to  be  denied  or  obscured.  A  short 
character  of  that  Princess,  drawn  from  these  facts, 
and  some  other  notices,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  am 
certain,  shall  now  conclude  these  memoirs. 

Queen  Anne  had  a  person  and  appearance  not 
at  all  ungraceful,  till  she  grew  exceeding  gross  and 
corpulent.  There  was  something  of  majesty  in  her 
look,  but  mixed  with  a  sullen  and  constant  frown, 
that  plainly  betrayed  a  gloominess  of  soul,  and  a 
cloudiness  of  disposition  within.  She  seemed  to 
inherit  a  good  deal  of  her  father's  moroseness, 
which  naturally  produced  in  her  the  same  sort  of 
stubborn  positiveness  in  many  cases,  both  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  as  well  as  the  same  sort  of  bigotry 
in  religion. 

Her  memory  was  exceeding  great,  almost  to  a  won- 
der, and  had  these  two  peculiarities  very  remarkable 
in  it,  that  she  could,  whenever  she  pleased,  forget 
what  others  would  have  thought  themselves  obliged 
by  truth  and  honour  to  remember,  and  remember  all 
such  things  as  others  would  think  it  an  happiness  to 
forget.  Indeed  she  chose  to  retain  in  it  very  little  be- 
sides ceremonies  and  customs  of  courts,  and  such  like 
insignificant  trifles  ;  so  that  her  conversation,  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  enlivened  by  so  great 
a  memory,  was  only  made  the  more  empty  and  tri- 
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fling  by  its  chiefly  turning  upon  fashions  and  rules 
of  precedence,  or  observations  upon  the  weather, 
or  some  such  poor  topics,  without  any  variety  or 
entertainment.  Upon  which  account  it  was  a  sort 
of  unhappiness  to  her  that  she  naturally  loved  to 
have  a  great  crowd  come  to  her ;  for  when  they 
were  come  to  Court,  she  never  cared  to  have  them 
come  in  to  her,  nor  to  go  out  herself  to  them, 
having  little  to  say  to  them,  but  that  it  was  either 
hot  or  cold  ;  and  little  to  enquire  of  them,  but  how 
long  they  had  been  in  town,  or  the  like  weighty 
matters.  She  never  discovered  any  readiness  of 
parts,  either  in  asking  questions,  or  in  giving  an- 
swers. In  matters  of  ordinary  moment,  her  dis- 
course had  nothing  of  brightness  or  wit ;  and  in 
weightier  matters,  she  never  spoke  but  in  a  hurry, 
and  had  a  certain  knack  of  sticking  to  what  had 
been  dictated  to  her,  to  a  degree  often  very  disagree- 
able, and  without  the  least  sign  of  understanding  or 
judgment. 

Her  letters  were  very  indifferent,  both  in  sense  and 
spelling,  unless  that  they  were  generally  enlivened 
with  a  few  passionate  expressions,  sometimes  pretty 
enough,  but  repeated  over  and  over  again,  without 
the  mixture  of  anything  either  of  diversion  or  in- 
struction. 

Her  civility  and  good  manners  in  conversation 
(to  which  the  education  of  great  persons  naturally 
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leads)  were  general  enough,  till  in  her  latter  days 
her  new  friends  untaught  her  these  accomplishments, 
and  then  her  whole  deportment  was  visibly  changed 
to  that  degree,  that  when  some  things  disagreeable 
to  her  own  honour  or  passion  have  been  laid  before 
her,  she  would  descend  to  the  lowest  and  most 
shocking  forms  of  contradiction  ;  and  what,  in  any 
of  a  meaner  station,  would  have  been  esteemed  the 
height  of  unpoliteness. 

Her  friendships  were  flames  of  extravagant  pas- 
sion, ending  in  indifference  or  aversion.  Her  love 
to  the  Prince  seemed,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  to  be 
prodigiously  great ;  and  great  as  was  the  passion  of 
her  grief,  her  stomach  was  greater  ;  for  that  very 
day  he  died  she  eat  three  very  large  and  hearty 
meals,  so  that  one  would  think  that  as  other  persons' 
grief  takes  away  their  appetites,  her  appetite  took 
away  her  grief.  Nor  was  it  less  remarkable  where 
there  was  so  great  an  appearance  of  love,  the  pecu- 
liar pleasure  she  took  before  his  funeral  in  settling 
the  order  of  it,  and  naming  the  persons  that  were  to 
attend,  and  placing  them  according  to  their  rank 
and  to  the  rules  of  precedence,  which  was  the  enter- 
tainment she  gave  herself  every  day  till  that  solem- 
nity was  over. 

I  know  that  in  some  libels  she  has  been  reproached 
as  one  who  indulged  herself  in  drinking  strong 
liquors,  but  I  believe  this  was  utterly  groundless, 
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and  that  she  never  went  beyond  such  a  quantity  of 
strong  wines  as  her  physicians  judged  to  be  neces- 
sary for  her. 

Her  religion  was  chiefly  implicit  faith  and  sub- 
jection, accompanied  with  the  form  and  course  of  a 
sort  of  piety.  She  had  a  zeal  for  the  church  as  for 
an  infallible  guide,  and  a  devotion  for  churchmen  to 
such  a  degree,  as  if  she  thought  this  sufficient  to 
sanctify  every  other  part  of  her  conduct ;  and  the 
churchmen  repaid  her  civility  in  compliments  and 
adorations ;  for  I  have  often  blushed  both  for  her 
and  for  her  preachers,  when  I  have  heard  it  almost 
constantly,  with  the  most  fulsome  flattery,  affirmed 
to  her  face,  and  to  her  satisfaction,  that  all  we  en- 
joyed was  granted  by  Almighty  God  as  the  reward 
of  her  piety  and  religion.  And,  indeed,  if  religion 
consist  in  such  zeal  and  such  devotion,  or  in  punc- 
tual and  formal  preparations  for  the  Communion,  or 
the  like  (as  she  had  learnt,  without  doubt,  from  such 
tutors  as  she  had  been  blessed  with),  then  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  she  had  as  much  religion  as  well 
could  be  lodged  in  one  breast. 

But  if  religion  be  justice,  truth,  sincerity,  honour, 
gratitude,  or  the  like,  then  one  cannot  tell  what  to 
say ;  but  let  her  practice  speak  for  herself,  her 
broken  vows,  her  violated  alliances,  her  behaviour 
to  her  old  friends  at  home,  her  conduct  to  her  good 
allies  abroad,  and  the  returns  she  made  to  her  native 
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country  for  an  immense  treasure  of  money  and  blood, 
spent  for  the  vindication  of  her  title,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  her  life.  She  would  speak  in  public  of  her 
zeal  for  her  Protestant  succession,  and  once  she  sur- 
prised the  nation  with  the  news  of  a  particular 
friendship  between  herself  and  the  House  of  Han- 
over ;  but  God  knows  what  she  meant,  unless  it  was 
to  delude  the  ignorant  and  unsuspicious  part  of  her 
people  ;  for  as  for  heart,  there  was  proof  enough  in 
due  time,  that  that  was  engaged  at  another  Court : 
there  was  little  of  it  left  for  that  House  ;  and  it 
came  to  be  accounted  an  affront  to  herself,  to  name 
it  in  addresses  to  the  throne.  In  most  cases  she  was 
insensible  of  what  related  to  the  public,  and  could, 
with  great  coldness  and  tranquillity,  let  an  express 
that  was  known  to  come  with  any  important  good 
news  lie  unopened  for  half  an  hour,  though  she  was 
alone,  and  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do,  whilst  all 
about  her  were  waiting  with  the  utmost  impatience 
to  know  the  contents  of  it. 

She  loved  fawning  and  adoration,  and  hated  plain 
dealing,  even  in  the  most  important  cases.  She  had 
a  soul  that  nothing  could  so  effectually  move  as  flat- 
tery or  fear.  A  sudden  surprise,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  would  make  the  truth  sometimes  discover 
itself  in  her  look,  or  in  some  unlucky  word  ;  but  if 
she  had  time  and  warning  enough  to  learn  her  les- 
son, all  the  arguments  and  reason  in  the  world  could 
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extort  nothing  from  her  that  she  had  not  a  mind  to 
acknowledge.  In  such  cases,  she  seemed  to  have 
the  insensibility  of  a  rock,  and  would  resolutely  dis- 
semble or  disown  anything  in  the  world,  and,  by  re- 
peating one  single  answer  in  the  same  words,  could 
tire  out  the  patience,  and  elude  all  such  enquiries  as 
were  disagreeable  to  herself. 

She  had  no  native  generosity  of  temper,  nor  was 
often  known  of  herself  to  do  a  handsome  action, 
either  as  a  reward,  or  as  a  piece  of  friendship.  The 
diligence  and  faithfulness  of  a  servant  signified  but 
little  with  her,  where  she  had  no  passion  for  the  per- 
son. Nor  did  she  hardly  ever  think  either  of  re- 
warding any  because  they  were  deserving,  or  of 
raising  any,  because  they  were  miserable,  till  such 
things  were  urged  upon  her  by  those  whom  she 
loved.  And  even  to  such  as  she  professed  to  love, 
her  presents  were  very  few,  and  generally  very  insig- 
nificant, as  fruit,  or  venison,  or  the  like,  unless  in 
cases  where  she  was  directed  by  precedents  in  the 
former  reigns. 

In  a  word,  she  had  little  zeal  for  the  happiness  of 
others,  but  a  selfishness  that  was  great  enough  to 
make  every  other  consideration  yield  to  it.  She  was 
headstrong  and  positive  in  matters  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  at  last  preferred  her  own  humour 
and  passion  before  the  safety  and  happiness  of  her 
own  people  and  of  all  Europe,  which  she  had  either 
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not  sense  enough  to  see,  or  not  goodness  enough  to 
regard.  Whether  her  memory  will  he  celebrated  by 
posterity  with  blessings  or  curses,  time  will  show.* 


Lord  Godolphin  had  conducted  the  Queen,  with 
the  care  and  tenderness  of  a  father,  or  a  guardian, 
through  a  state  of  helpless  ignorance,  and  had 
faithfully  served  her  in  all  her  difficulties  before  she 
was  Queen,  as  well  as  greatly  contributed  to  the  glo- 
ries she  had  to  boast  of  after  she  was  so.  But  there 
was  no  sense  left  now  of  such  matters,  nor  any  me- 
mory of  those  past  services  which  she  had  used  to 
think  invaluable,  a  long  series  of  services  perhaps 
the  most  disinterested  that  were  ever  performed  by 
any  prime  minister  to  any  prince  upon  earth. 

He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  of  a  remarkable 
thoughtfulness  and  sedateness  of  temper  ;  of  great 
application  to  business,  and  of  such  despatch  in  it, 
as  to  give  pleasure  to  those  who  attended  him  upon 
any  affair  ;  of  wonderful  frugality  in  the  public  con- 
cerns, but  of  no  great  carefulness  about  his  own. 
He  affected  being  useful  without  popularity  ;  and 
the  inconsiderable  sum  of  money,  above  his  paternal 
estate,  which  he  left  at  his  death,  shewed  that  he 
had  been  indeed  the  nation's  treasurer,  and  not 

*  "  By  the  date  of  1712.  The  latter  part  was  probably  written  by  St. 
Priest,  and  was  partly  what  she  shewed  to  Mr.  Walpole." — Coxe. 
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his  own,  and  effectually  confuted  the  vile  calumnies 
of  his  enemies  and  successors. 


Lord  Chancellor  Cowper's  resignation  was  received 
by  the  Queen  with  a  great  seeming  reluctance  ;  but 
he  was  too  wise  not  to  be  sensible  that  all  this  con- 
cern was  only  upon  politic  reasons,  for  the  present, 
and  would  vanish  as  soon  as  his  successor  should  be 
ready  for  the  post,  and  the  terms  fixed  upon  which 
he  was  to  come  into  it. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  friend,  Mr.  de 
Cardonnell,  was  removed  from  being  Secretary  at 
War,  and  Mr.  Granville  put  in  his  place,  one  per- 
fectly unskilled  in  the  business,  and  a  known  Jaco- 
bite ;  but  a  flatterer  of  the  new  great  man  at  Court, 
as  well  as  an  enemy  to  the  Duke,  which,  to  be  sure, 
was  thought  on,  both  to  disturb  the  Duke's  mind, 
and  the  progress  of  affairs  in  which  he  was  at  this 
time  engaged  abroad. 


These  two  were  the  chief  agents  in  all  that  fol- 
lowed. But  under  them  were  several  to  whose  dif- 
ferent passions,  tempers,  and  capacities,  Mr.  Harley 
(who  knew  as  much  as  any  one  living  of  the  secret 
of  managing  the  corruptions  of  human  nature)  had 
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very  soon  applied  with  good  success  all  proper  weights 
and  motives. 

The  Duchess  of  Somerset  was  near  the  Queen's 
person  ;  she  had  her  ear  whenever  she  pleased,  she 
was  soft  and  complaisant,  full  of  fine  words  and  low 
courtesies  ;  and  could  by  art  and  insinuation  (seem- 
ingly unaffected,  and  free  from  malice  or  passion) 
make  all  such  disadvantageous  impressions  sink  the 
deeper  into  her  mistress's  heart. 

What  she  had  fixed  her  eyes  and  her  wishes  upon 
was  the  office  of  Groom  of  the  Stole,  as  yet  possessed 
by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough ;  but  she  covered 
the  impertinence  of  her  expectation  and  ambition 
within,  with  the  outward  guise  of  lowliness  and  good 
humour.  And  being  assured  that  when  the  change 
was  made,  she  should  be  Groom  of  the  Stole,  this 
made  her  Grace  very  industrious  in  doing  all  man- 
ner of  mischief,  but  at  the  same  time  she  acted  her 
part  so  well,  that  she  would  solemnly  lament  the  mis- 
understandings between  the  Queen  and  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  whom  she  did  her  utmost  to  un- 
dermine, though  in  the  beginning  of  the  Queen's 
reign,  she  had  made  her  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber 
after  she  had  refused  it,  and  after  the  number  was 
filled  up.  And  when  a  certain  great  man  had 
resolved  to  have  the  Duke  of  Somerset  removed 
from  being  master  of  the  horse,  as  he  affirmed,  for 
telling  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet  council,  the  Duchess 
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of  Marlborough  gave  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  timely 
notice  of  it,  and  prevented  the  blow.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset  was  out  of  humour,  I  don't  remember  for 
what,  and  left  the  court.  But  the  Duchess  stayed 
behind  him  and  enjoyed  not  only  the  post  for  which 
she  had  ignominiously  sacrificed  her  truth  and 
honour  ;  but  also  with  it,  a  degree  of  royal  favour, 
which  these  new  ministers  personally  began  to  envy, 
and  to  be  jealous  of.  This  was  plain  from  the  lam- 
poons their  agents  published  against  her  at  first, 
though  they  thought  afterwards  to  let  her  remain  in 
quiet,  finding  that  her  fawning,  submissive,  flatter- 
ing way  of  conversation  had  gained  too  great  an 
ascendant  over  the  Queen  for  them  to  venture  the 
experiment  of  making  her  so  soon  uneasy  again. 

I  cannot  forget  here,  that  this  great  lady  managed 
her  ambition  so  cunningly,  that  she  contrived  not 
to  be  at  Court  when  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
was  to  be  dismissed,  that  it  might  seem  to  those, 
who  could  see  no  further  than  the  outside  of  things, 
as  if  she  had  neither  any  hand  nor  any  view  in  that 
matter ;  and  as  if  she  had  no  aim  at  the  office  of 
groom  of  the  stole,  but  was  sought  after  for  it,  with- 
out any  inclination  of  her  own.  She  had  her  end 
at  length  ;  but  it  was  dearly  purchased  at  the  price 
of  so  much  artifice  and  meanness  of  soul.  And  it 
seems,  it  was  a  post  that  could  move  the  ambition  of 
more  than  one.  For,  besides,  that  it  might  be  con- 
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eluded  from  the  abuse  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  pre- 
sently met  with,  that  Mrs.  Masham  herself  had  an  eye 
upon  it,  and  was  making  her  way  to  it  by  due  de- 
grees ;  it  is  certain  that  there  were  three  other  ladies, 
viz.,  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  the  Lady  Rochester 
(then  Lady  Hyde),  and  Lady  Fretcheville,  who  were 
all  vain  enough  to  set  their  thoughts  upon  it,  and  were 
ungrateful  enough  to  do  all  ill  offices  to  one,  to  whom 
they  had  frequently  acknowledged  under  their  own 
hands  very  great  obligations,  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

The  Duchess  of  Ormond*  had  none  of  the  quali- 
fications either  of  a  good  woman  or  an  agreeable 
friend.  But  the  Duchess  of  Marlboro  ugh  was 
touched  with  her  misfortunes,  and  brought  her  into 
the  Queen's  bedchamber  with  very  great  difficulty ; 
because  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  were  already 
fixed  upon.  And  this  she  did,  because  the  Duchess 
requested  it  of  her  ;  and  represented  to  her  how  hard 
her  case  was  then,  that  this  honour  would  give  her 
a  great  advantage  among  her  lord's  family,  who  used 
her  very  ill,  and  would  be  an  inducement  to  her 
lord  himself  to  treat  her  more  kindly  than  he  did. 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  thought  it  a  very 
pitiable  case,  and  persuaded  the  Queen  to  put  her 
in  the  room  of  another  lady.  Yet  all  this  was  for- 
got. That  Duchess  employed  her  small  talents  in 

*  Lady  Mary  Somerset,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  second 
wife  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
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the  common  work  of  calumny,  when  the  season 
came,  and  descended  to  so  low  a  degree  of  courtship 
to  the  new  favourite,  as  to  think  herself  happy  if 
she  could  but  have  the  honour  (which  she  frequently 
had)  to  carry  with  her  in  her  coach  Mrs.  Masham's 
child  and  nurse  airing  to  Datchet  Ferry.  Whilst 
the  mother  was  so  morose  and  peevish,  that  she 
would  not  vouchsafe  herself  to  keep  her  Grace  com- 
pany. So  mean  and  servile  a  thing  is  pride  itself,  and 
so  low  could  this  great  lady  stoop  for  her  own  poor 
ends  ;  who  was  even  remarkable  for  a  height  of 
temper,  and  particularly  for  the  ridiculous  vanity  of 
boasting  that  she  came  from  the  blood  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  though,  if  it  were  so,  all  agreed  it  must 
have  been  from  some  bastard  of  that  blood. 

As  for  Lady  Rochester,*  she  had  heretofore 
almost  broke  her  heart  with  the  strong  desire 
she  had  of  being  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  pitied  her  uneasi- 
ness so  far,  as  to  obtain  this  favour  for  her.  In 
return  for  which,  after  the  highest  professions  of 
esteem  and  friendship,  she  likewise  lent  a  helping 
hand  to  the  good  work  of  defaming  and  removing 
her  benefactress.  But  she  was  of  too  little  credit, 
and  of  too  little  consequence,  to  obtain  what  she 
aimed  at  by  so  vile  a  proceeding.  The  last  of  the 

*  Jane,  sister  of  John,  Lord  Gower,  married  to  Henry  Hyde,  second 
Earl  of  Rochester. 
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three,  Lady  Fretcheville,  was  likewise  brought  to 
Court  at  first  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  And 
not  only  this,  but  after  the  Princess  was  Queen,  the 
Duchess,  by  her  solicitation,  obtained  for  her  a  more 
considerable  thing  than  ever  she  obtained  for  any 
other  person,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Queen  very 
much  despised  her.  The  return  she  made,  was  not 
only  to  pay  all  degrees  of  courtship  to  the  Duchess's 
greatest  enemy,  Mrs.  Masham,  but  to  spread  with 
a  malicious  zeal  all  manner  of  the  greatest  false- 
hoods about  her.  In  which  laudable  work  this  good 
lady  had  always  shewn  a  very  peculiar  talent,  and 
acquired  an  established  reputation.  But  none  of 
these  three  could,  either  by  their  fawnings,  or  their 
flatteries,  or  their  calumnies,  obtain  the  great  end 
they  now  aimed  at. 


Another  great  man,  who  was  immediately  en- 
gaged in  this  new  scheme,  was  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, a  man  of  a  very  different  character  from  the 
rest  in  this  scheme,  with  respect  to  his  abilities,  and 
a  sort  of  an  appearance  of  wisdom.  He  had  been 
abroad  at  Rome  for  many  years,  and  brought  over 
with  him,  at  his  return,  a  very  old  woman,  his  wife, 
an  Italian  Papist,  who  had  upon  this  marriage  pro- 
fessed herself  a  Protestant.  Her  ambition,  to  be 
sure,  rose  upon  such  a  marriage,  and  his  covetous- 
ness,  which  was  the  prevailing  bias  in  his  constitu- 
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tion,  and  had  increased  upon  him  with  years,  made 
him  now  capable  of  receiving  offers  to  his  advantage 
with  readiness  enough.  He  had  great  obligations 
to  Lords  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  and  either 
had  no  uneasiness  with  them,  or  else  had  the  art  to  hide 
it  perfectly  well.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Queen's 
reign  those  two  lords  kept  vacant  for  some  time  the 
post  of  master  of  the  horse,  and  made  him  the  offer 
of  it  more  than  once,  inviting  him  home,  that  he 
should  bear  a  part  in  the  administration.  But 
whether  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  embark 
with  them  till  he  saw  what  turn  the  affairs  of  a  new 
Court  would  take,  or  whatever  else  was  the  reason, 
he  then  excused  himself  either  from  want  of  health, 
or  some  other  frivolous  pretence,  and  so  that  post 
was  disposed  of  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  Indeed 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  another  reason 
given  her  at  that  time  by  Mr.  Berkeley,  who  assured 
her  he  had  often  heard  it  from  the  Duke's  own 
mother,  that  her  son  had  reconciled  himself  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  But  this  made  little  impression 
upon  one,  who  could  not  at  that  time  think  so  ill  of 
him.  His  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  not 
only  before,  but  since  he  came  home,  were  full  of 
the  highest  regard  and  esteem  and  the  greatest 
friendship. 

I  knew  the  time   since  his  return   to  England, 
when  he  esteemed  his  proxy  in  the  Duke's  hands 
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much  more  sure  to  vote  for  the  public  good,  than 
if  he  were  present  himself  to  give  his  vote*  and 
declared  that  if  any  thing  could  give  him  a  toler- 
able opinion  of  his  own  judgment  in  public  affairs, 
it  would  be  the  reflection  that  in  many  parliaments, 
he  had  had  the  honour  to  sit  with  his  Grace,  he 
could  not  recollect  that  they  had  ever  differed.  But 
now  the  opportunity  was  irresistible ;  and  nothing 
within  of  love  was  enough,  against  the  pressure 
of  so  great  a  temptation,  though  he  had  received 
no  sort  of  provocation  either  real  or  pretended 
from  the  ministry  to  give  any  alleviation  to  his  guilt. 
For  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough  and 
Lord  Godolphin  had  lived  particularly  well  with 
him,  and  his  Roman  Duchess,  ever  since  his  re- 
turn. Nay,  those  two  Lords  had  regarded  him  to 
so  great  a  degree,  that  they  were  hardly  easy  with- 
out putting  him  into  some  considerable  post.  But 
those  with  whom  they  were  now  engaged,  thought 
that  his  long  stay  at  Rome,  and  his  strange  mar- 
riage there,  gave  them  good  reason  to  be  jealous  of 
him,  till  he  had  been  tried  for  some  time,  whether 
he  still  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
in  which  he  had  borne  a  considerable  part.  Those 
Lords  had  endeavoured  very  heartily  to  overcome 
that  difficulty,  and  the  Duke  seemed  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  their  conduct  towards  him.  There  was  but 
one  thing  which  he  could  possibly  resent.  His 
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Duchess,  who  had  a  foreign  assurance  to  ask,  as 
well  as  to  say  any  thing,  though  never  so  improper, 
took  upon  her  to  solicit  that  her  Lord  might  have  a 
pension.  But,  considering  his  estate,  and  that  he 
had  no  family,  this  was  thought  highly  unreason- 
able, and  so  was  not  granted. 

Without  doubt  he  had  cunning  enough,  in  a  very 
little  time,  to  discover  that  the  Queen's  inclinations, 
began  to  be  very  much  altered  towards  the  Marlbo- 
rough  family ;  as  well  as  to  see  in  what  channel  it 
was  likely  to  run  for  the  future  ;  and  art  enough  to 
improve  his  observations  to  his  own  advantage.  But 
it  looked  as  if  he  was  resolved  to  search  that  matter 
to  the  bottom,  before  he  thoroughly  embarked  in  the 
designs  of  their  enemies.  This  seemed  to  be  the 
only  intent  of  a  particular  visit  he  made  to  the  Du- 
chess of  Marlborough  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
of  1709,  in  which  he  put  on  the  guise  of  the 
greatest  value  and  friendship  for  her ;  filling  his  con- 
versation with  the  words  respect  and  veneration,  and 
the  like,  but  particularly  entering  into  much  dis- 
course about  the  misunderstanding  between  the 
Queen  and  her.  He  spoke  with  great  concern  about 
it ;  and  at  length  asked  her,  if  it  were  possible  for 
her  to  recover  the  favour  she  seemed  to  have  lost, 
and  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Queen  ?  The  Duchess, 
in  her  very  open  and  too  sincere  manner,  for  such 
politicians,  frankly  told  him,  that  she  looked  upon  it 
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as  absolutely  impossible,  considering  the  interest 
Mrs.  Mash  am  had  with  the  Queen,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  another  behind  the  curtain.  She  said 
she  often  remembered  those  verses  of  Dryden's, 

t(  Forgiveness  to  th'  injur'd  doth  belong, 
Thy  never  pardon,  who  have  done  the  wrong." 

That  for  her  part,  she  knew  she  had  done  no  wrong, 
unless  a  faithful  and  hearty  service,  with  the  utmost 
plain  dealing,  were  a  wrong,  and  that  Queens  are 
never  suffered  to  think  they  do  wrong ;  and  that, 
upon  these  accounts,  she  looked  upon  that  matter  to 
be  past  retrieve,  and  the  wound  given  to  their  friend- 
ship too  deep  ever  to  be  healed  up.  The  Duke, 
with  an  air  of  friendship,  pretended  to  wonder  that  the 
Queen  could  not  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  her  unkind- 
ness  5  and  heartily  condemned  the  usage  the  Du- 
chess had  met  with.  Adding,  that  Mrs.  Masham 
had  undertaken  a  work,  which  he  believed  she  could 
never  go  through  with,  and  that  the  Queen  would 
never  be  in  so  good  hands  as  those  of  the  Duchess, 
with  a  great  appearance  of  approving  all  that  she 
had  been  saying  in  her  own  vindication.  But  yet, 
after  this,  He,  who  used  before  to  come  twice  a  week, 
never  came  more  to  see  her  Grace.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  after  this,  enter  into  the  railing  part ;  but 
still  kept  up  the  decorum  of  speaking  well  and 
civillv  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
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and  Lord  Godolphin.  Yet,  his  Duchess  made  court 
visibly  to  Mrs.  Masham,  and  ran  in  with  the  popular 
cry  of  censuring  and  railing  at  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough,  as  the  most  grateful  topic  at  court,  in  this 
critical  juncture.  In  the  midst  of  which,  she  would 
sometimes,  in  proper  places,  run  out  into  themes  of 
high  civility  and  compliment,  which  were  known  too 
well  to  be  such  as  the  Duke  had  taught  her,  in 
order  to  hide  the  part  they  both  were  acting.  This 
woman  was  big  with  the  expectation  of  being  one  of 
the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  when  the  desired  alte- 
ration could  be  brought  about ;  and  with  that  view, 
humbled  herself  to  the  lowest  degree  of  fawning  and 
flattery ;  even  in  too  gross  and  nauseous  a  manner 
to  succeed.  For  there  were  those  about  the  Queen, 
who  could  not  bear  it ;  and  so,  in  that  particular, 
disappointed  her  ambition,  and  her  Lord's  covetous- 
ness.  The  Duke,  however,  pursued  his  point ;  and 
from  the  time  of  that  last  conversation  with  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  it  wras  very  evident  that 
his  views  and  his  expectations  were  turned  from  his 
old  friends.  He  had,  indeed,  run  through  a  course 
of  the  warmest  professions  of  zeal  and  friendship  for 
the  ministers.  But  now,  all  his  good  sense  was  not 
enough  to  hinder  him  from  joining  himself  in  the 
basest  manner  to  the  counsels  of  their  vilest  enemies 
for  their  destruction. 

This  Duke  was  one  of  the  principal  persons  who 
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was  immediately  brought  in,  to  forward  that  change 
which  was  afterwards  brought  about.  He  had  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  reputation  for  wisdom,  which  added 
a  weight  and  reputation  to  their  proceedings.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  mention  two  other  lords  who, 
being  discontented  that  favours  and  rewards  were 
not  heaped  upon  them  by  the  ministry,  became  mere 
tools  to  promote  the  designs  of  their  enemies.  The 
one,  was  Lord  Rivers,  a  man  scandalous  and  vile 
in  his  character  to  a  very  low  degree,  of  no  better 
reputation  than  a  common  cheat  or  pickpocket ; 
having  robbed  his  own  father,  and  gone  under  the 
name  of  Tyburn  Dick  for  many  years.  The  other 
was  Lord  Peterborough,  a  man  who,  to  the  same 
vileness  of  soul,  had  joined  a  sort  of  knight  errantry, 
that  made  up  a  very  odd  sort  of  composition.  One, 
who  had  wasted  his  fortune  and  worn  out  his  credit, 
and  had  nothing  left  but  so  much  resolution  and  so 
little  honour,  as  made  him  capable  of  any  thing  they 
had  to  put  upon  him. 

Besides  the  assistance  of  these  and  others  about 
the  Court,  one  great  piece  of  art  was  to  spread  the 
vilest  calumnies  and  falsest  stories  of  those  who  were 
to  be  attacked  all  over  the  nation.  For  which  purpose 
some  under  workmen  of  prostituted  consciences  and 
hardened  faces  were  necessary.  They  were  not  long 
seeking  for  such,  when  once  the  power  of  rewarding 
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was  seen  to  be  in  their  hands,  or  to  be  certainly 
coming  to  them.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Swift  and  Mr. 
Prior  quickly  offered  themselves  to  sale  (besides  a 
number  of  more  ordinary  scribblers)  both  men  of 
wit  and  parts  ready  to  prostitue  all  they  had  in  the 
service  of  well  rewarded  scandal,  being  both  of  a 
composition  past  the  weakness  of  blushing,  or  of 
stumbling  at  any  thing  for  the  interest  of  their  new 
masters.  The  former  of  these  had  long  ago  turned 
all  religion  into  a  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  sold  it  for  a 
jest.  But  he  had  taken  it  ill,  that  the  ministry  had 
not  promoted  him  in  the  Church  for  the  great  zeal 
he  had  shewn  for  religion  by  his  profane  drollery ; 
and  so  carried  his  atheism  and  his  humour  into  the 
service  of  their  enemies.  They  were  now  raising  a 
great  outcry  against  the  profaneness  and  deism,  and 
the  like.  And  one  of  the  first  of  their  tools  to  be 
encouraged  and  promoted  was  a  lewd  libertine,  and 
an  open  ridiculer  of  all  inspiration.  The  other, 
Mr.  Prior,  was  quickly  taken  off  from  writing  by 
other  business  they  had  for  him  in  France.  But 
it  was  thought,  with  good  reason,  that  he  wrote 
some  of  those  vile  Examiners  in  which  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Marlborough  were  so  beyond  all 
measure  and  all  example  abused.  Nay,  before 
this,  the  Duchess  thought  she  had  good  reason  to 
think  him  the  author  of  a  vile  libel  against  herself. 
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And  notwithstanding  all  his  submissions  and  all  his 
protestations  (of  which  he  was  very  free)  she  con- 
tinued still  to  think  so. 

In  1709  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  assuring  him, 
"  that  he  placed  the  welfare  of  his  life  in  the 
assurance  he  had  that  he  continued  still  in  his 
Grace's  favour  ;  begging  either  to  be  restored  to 
the  place  he  once  had,  or  to  be  sent  to  Florence, 
or  to  be  disposed  of  as  his  Grace  should  see  fit ;  in- 
treating  that  he  might  have  leave  to  throw  himself  at 
the  Duchess's  feet,  with  the  most  solemn  protestation 
(as  his  own  words  are!)  averring  that  he  had  eVer 
esteemed  her  as  one  of  the  best  of  women,  and  would 
justify  that  esteem  with  his  life." 

In  the  same  letter,  speaking  of  the  loss  of  his 
office,  he  had  these  words,  "  fare  it  well,  I  still  sub- 
sist, God  Almighty  bless  your  goodness  and  bounty 
for  it,"  and  to  the  same  purpose  in  other  letters.  The 
Duke  indeed  had  so  particularly  regarded  him,  as 
to  procure  him  a  pension  of  5001.  a  year,  after  he 
was  removed  from  being  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  trade ;  and  he  had  made  more  submissive  court 
to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  than  almost  any  other. 
But,  when  their  enemies  opened  the  scene,  he  imme- 
diately joined  them,  and  made  the  vilest  returns  to 
him,  to  whom  he  had  long  owed  his  very  subsistence. 
But  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  first  part  of  his 
education  was  in  a  tavern,  and  that  he  had  a  soul  as 
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low  as  his  education,  incapable  of  any  thing  truly 
great  or  honourable. 

These,  and  such  like  under  them,  were  by  lam- 
poons and  libels  to  disperse  all  possible  scandal 
throughout  the  nation  about  a  ministry  which  had 
raised  the  Queen's  glory  to  an  height  unknown  to 
any  of  her  predecessors.  They  were  to  add  to  this 
an  hideous  outcry  about  the  danger  of  the  Church, 
the  increase  of  profaneness,  the  encouragement  of 
infidelity,  the  growth  of  republican  and  antimo- 
narchial  principles,  and  God  knows  what.  Any 
thing  in  short  that  might  raise  a  ferment  where  it 
was  not,  or  increase  it  where  it  was.  And  all  this, 
to  add  a  reputation  and  popularity  to  what  the  grand 
master*  of  the  whole  machine  was  now  bringing  to 
a  head  at  Court,  where  he  found  himself  by  this 
time  possessed  both  of  the  Queen's  ear  and  heart, 
as  much  as  he  could  wish. 

He  had  now  waited  as  long  as  his  own  private 
affairs  could  possibly  permit.  All  things  were  safe. 
The  Queen  thoroughly  alienated  from  her  old  ser- 
vants, and  ready  to  receive  any  impression  against 
them.  Mrs.  Masham,  the  great  and  supreme 
favourite,  and  Mr.  Harley  himself  admitted  into 
consultation.  All  manner  of  open  railing  against 
the  ministry  encouraged  ;  the  continuance  of  a 
heavy  and  expensive  war  abroad,  and  every  thing 
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bad  at  home,  laid  to  their  charge.  A  notion  uni- 
versally prevailed  of  the  Queen's  own  uneasiness  at 
their  proceedings  ;  and  a  dissatisfaction  scattered 
throughout  the  nation  by  these  means.  The  stroke, 
to  be  sure,  could  not  have  been  long  deferred  ; 
and  without  doubt,  resolutions  had  been  taken  in 
the  private  consultations  at  Court,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  poor  Queen's  uneasy  condition,  as  well  as  the 
Church's  imaginary  danger.  But  there  was  an 
accident,  very  lucky  for  them,  which  determined 
them  to  the  precise  time  of  doing  this,  and  gave 
them  still  greater  advantages  than  they  could  have 
hoped  for. 

The  ministry  finding  themselves  perpetually  abused 
from  the  pulpits  as  well  as  the  press,  resolved  to 
attempt  to  put  some  stop  to  such  insolence  by  the 
impeachment  and  trial  of  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel,  for 
vilely  abusing  the  late  Revolution  and  the  glorious 
instrument  of  it ;  for  insulting  the  administration, 
endeavouring  to  destroy  the  toleration,  and  pro- 
claiming the  danger  of  the  Church,  to  alarm  the 
people  against  their  governors.  All  this  was  owned 
to  be  the  design  of  the  sermon  for  which  he  was 
impeached,  both  by  his  friends  and  by  his  enemies, 
and  boasted  of  by  the  former  and  by  himself  before 
the  trial ;  as  he  himself  was  rewarded  for  the  attack 
in  due  time  after  it.  The  delay  of  the  trial,  and 
the  unreasonable  and  pompous  preparation  for  it, 
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gave  time  enough  to  the  new  projectors  to  send 
ahout  all  their  tools  to  raise  hideous  outcries,  as  if 
both  church  and  state  were  now  attacked,  and  to 
scatter  the  notion,  which  did  most  mischief,  of  the 
Queen's  own  uneasiness  and  the  like. 

The  poison  spread  itself  incredibly.  It  was  no 
very  difficult  matter  for  such  cunning  masters  of 
mischief,  with  the  help  of  all  discontented  Tories, 
Jacobites,  Papists,  and  indigent  under-workmen,  to 
put  the  nation  into  a  very  terrible  ferment. 

Of  the  man  himself  no  more  need  be  said,  than  that 
he  had  not  one  good  quality  that  any  man  of  sense 
ever  valued  him  for.  He  once  professed  himself  a 
great  Whig.  But  King  William  dying,  he  thought 
best  to  change  with  the  torrent.  It  must  be  owned 
that  a  person  more  fitted  for  a  tool,  could  not  have 
been  picked  out  of  the  whole  nation.  For  he  had 
not  learning  enough  to  write  or  speak  true  English 
(as  all  his  own  compositions  witness),  but  an  heap 
of  bombast,  ill-connected  words  at  command,  which 
do  excellently  well  with  such  as  he  was  to  move. 
He  had  so  little  sense,  as  even  to  design  and  effect 
that  popularity,  which  now  became  his  portion,  and 
which  a  wise  and  good  man  knows  not  how  to  bear 
with.  He  had  a  haughty  insolent  air,  which  his 
friends  found  occasion  often  to  complain  of ;  but  it 
made  his  presence  more  graceful  in  public. 

His  person  was  framed  well  for  the  purpose,  and 
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he  dressed  well.  A  good  assurance,  clean  gloves, 
white  handkerchief  well  managed,  with  other  suit- 
able accomplishments,  moved  the  hearts  of  many  at 
his  appearance,  and  the  solemnity  of  a  trial,  added 
much  to  a  pity  and  concern  which  had  nothing  in 
reason  or  justice  to  support  them.  The  weaker 
part  of  the  ladies  were  more  like  mad  or  bewitched, 
than  like  persons  in  their  senses. 

At  length,  by  the  help  of  proper  officers  and  tools, 
great  mobs  and  tumults  were  raised,  to  whose  out- 
rages and  violence  nothing  more  conduced  than  a 
prevailing  opinion,  artfully  spread  amongst  them,  that 
one  above  was  herself  on  the  side  of  these  disorders. 
Here  there  was  a  machine  for  the  great  projector 
to  move  ;  and  it  was  so  dexterously  moved  that  the 
whole  nation  was  moved  with  it. 

Several  eminent  clergymen,  who  despised  the  man 
in  their  hearts,  were  engaged  to  stand  publicly  by 
him  in  the  face  of  the  world,  as  if  the  poor  Church 
of  England  was  now  tried  in  him.  A  speech  ex- 
quisitely contrived  to  move  pity,  was  put  into  his 
mouth,  full  of  an  impious  piety,  denying  the  greatest 
part  of  the  charge  (which  the  man  had  been  known 
to  boast  of  before)  with  solemn  appeals  to  God,  and 
such  applications  of  Scripture  as  would  make  any 
serious  person  tremble.  Every  one  immediately 
guessed  the  real  author  of  it  from  the  manner  of 
using  Scripture  so  profanely,  and  from  the  frequent 
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calling  of  God  to  witness  to  what  was  known  to  be 
false.  And  perhaps  there  was  but  one  man  in  Eng- 
land capable  of  making  such  a  speech.  And  but 
one  proud  man  of  lowness  of  soul  enough  to  descend 
to  speak  it.  This  speech  was  ready  printed,  con- 
trary to  all  rule  and  decency,  dispersed  over  the 
nation  by  himself,  and  had  a  great  part  in  heighten- 
ing our  disorders.  The  sentence  passed  upon  him 
could  have  been  no  punishment  to  any  man,  but  one 
who  was  full  of  his  own  excellencies,  and  never 
thought  himself  so  great  as  in  a  pulpit. 

Everybody  knows  that  he  was  afterwards  sent 
about  several  counties  ;  where,  with  his  usual  grace, 
he  received  as  his  due,  the  homage  and  adoration 
of  multitudes ;  never  thinking  that  respect  enough 
was  paid  to  his  great  merit,  using  some  of  his  friends 
insolently,  and  raising  mobs  against  his  enemies, 
and  giving  ample  proof  of  how  great  meanness  the 
bulk  of  mankind  is  capable  ;  putting  on  the  air  of 
a  saint  upon  a  lewd,  drunken,  pampered  man,  dis- 
persing his  blessings  to  all  his  worshippers,  and  his 
kisses  to  some ;  taking  their  good  money  as  fast  as 
it  could  be  brought  in,  drinking  their  best  wines, 
eating  of  their  best  provisions  without  reserve,  and 
without  temperance.  And,  what  completed  the 
farce,  complaining  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of 
luxury  and  triumph,  as  the  old  fat  monk  did,  over  a 
hot  venison  pasty,  in  his  barbarous  Latin,  "  Heu 
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quanta  patimus  pro  Ecclesia."     Oh,  what  dreadful 
things  do  we  undergo  for  the  sake  of  the  Church ! 

This  engine  proving  so  fortunate,  and  the  nation 
being  now  raised  to  a  violent  heat  of  mad  passion 
for  the  church  and  crown,  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  designs 
which  had  been  long  in  agitation. 


In  this  account,  which  is  all  the  historian's,  he  has 
not  shewn  any  tenderness  for  Queen  Anne,  and  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  character  he  has 
given  her  with  that  I  have  given  her  on  the  statue 
at  Blenheim,  and  therefore  I  will  say  what  I  can  in 
justification  of  both,  in  case  this  history,  or  any  part 
of  it,  should  be  printed  after  I  am  dead. 

An  historian,  if  he  writes  at  all,  ought  to  write 
the  facts,  or  he  should  not  pretend  to  give  an  account 
of  them  to  posterity.  All  he  relates  is  exactly  the 
truth,  and  the  inscription  I  have  put  on  the  pedestal 
was  likewise  true.  But  as  I  had  great  obligations 
to  the  Queen,  I  thought  it  unbecoming  in  me  to  re- 
late anything  to  her  disadvantage,  whatever  the  an- 
nals of  those  times  would  make  appear,  that  I  could 
not  help.  For  everybody  must  know  what  she  said 
from  the  throne,  the  insincere  assurances  she  gave 
her  allies,  and  the  treatment  in  discharging  those 
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faithful  servants  of  whom  she  had  more  than  twenty- 
years'  experience ;  and  at  last,  how,  by  the  advice  of  my 
Lord  Oxford,  she  was  brought  to  throw  away  all  the 
successes  she  had  gained  in  the  wars  at  a  time  when 
she  was  so  very  near  ruining  the  power  of  France,  as 
never  to  leave  it  able  to  impose  anything  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  England.  But  notwithstanding  all  these 
wonderful  things,  brought  about  by  a  low  chamber- 
maid, by  the  direction  of  cunning  men  that  wanted 
to  come  into  great  places  and  power  themselves, 
they  certainly  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  mis- 
chiefs Sir  Robert  Walpole  has  so  nearly  completed  in 
1740,  who,  I  really  believe,  did  not  at  first  design  to 
put  England  into  any  danger  from  France.  But  to 
support  his  own  power  and  wealth,  he  has,  from  one 
step  to  another,  so  far  ruined  this  country,  that  it  is 
not  likely  that  it  should  escape  from  slavery,  from 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Now  I  must  explain  what  I  mean,  to  reconcile,  as 
far  as  I  can,  the  different  characters  of  Queen  Anne. 
She  certainly,  as  is  said  on  the  inscription,  meant 
well,  and  was  not  a  fool ;  but  nobody  can  maintain 
that  she  was  wise,  nor  entertaining  in  conversation. 
She  was  in  everything  what  I  described  her  ;  igno- 
rant in  everything  but  what  the  parsons  had  taught 
her  when  a  child  ;  and  she  never  failed  in  perform- 
ing exactly  the  rules  given  her  by  them  with  great 
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sincerity,  for  she  was  not  in  anything  of  that  sort  a 
hypocrite.  But  their  directions  were  not  the  most 
material  part  of  religion.  She  was  naturally  fond 
of  the  church  and  the  clergy,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  her  kindness  to  me,  she  would  have  started  at 
anybody's  persuading  her  to  profess  a  falsehood,  or 
to  have  done  anything  plainly  wrong.  But  when  she 
came  to  be  flattered  by  her  new  counsellors,  who 
never  told  her  but  one  thing  at  a  time  she  was  to  do; 
and  no  doubt,  if  she  had  any  scruple  in  complying 
with  them,  they  frightened  her  by  making  her  think 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  be  done,  to  preserve 
her  crown,  and  even  her  life  ;  for  otherwise  she 
would  have  the  same  usage  from  the  Whigs  that  her 
grandfather  King  Charles  the  first  had  from  such 
sort  of  people ;  and  her  own  natural  inclination  being 
to  be  fond  of  the  Tories, — being  very  ignorant,  very 
fearful,  with  very  little  judgment,  it  is  easy  to  be  seen 
she  might  mean  well,  being  surrounded  with  so  many 
artful  people,  who  at  last  compassed  their  designs  to 
her  dishonour.  For  though  she  never  said,  that  I 
know  of,  a  simple  thing  of  herself,  if  she  happened  to 
like  anybody,  she  had  such  a  diffidence  of  herself,  that 
she  would  always  yield  to  the  persuasion  of  those  she 
liked,  even  though  they  had  still  less  judgment  than 
herself.  She  certainly  was  as  decent  in  her  beha- 
viour as  I  have  formerly  represented  her,  till  the 
latter  end  of  her  reign,  when  a  very  brutal  woman 
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got  into  her  favour.  She  was  not  extravagant  in 
any  of  her  expenses,  which  is  a  very  good  thing  for 
subjects,  because  whatever  princes  do,  which  is  called 
generosity,  the  subjects  feel  it,  because  it  is  generally 
very  foolishly  applied. 


Now  I  will  give  an  account  of  the  character  of 
those  Whigs  I  was  acquainted  with,  whom  the  histo- 
rian makes  no  mention  of,  nor  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  only  where  he  could  not  avoid  it ;  and 
he  was  very  partial  to  the  Whigs,  being  one  him- 
self. 

I  have  given  a  true  account  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  in  my  letter  to  Mrs.  Burnet,  which 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  again.  But  I  will 
say  something  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Whigs,  which, 
from  my  own  knowledge,  is  the  truth. 

My  Lord  Somers  could  not  have  supported  him- 
self so  long  as  the  head  of  the  Whigs,  if  he  had 
not  had  good  talents.  But  there  was  one  thing  that 
appeared  to  be  a  great  blemish  to  a  Lord  Chancellor, 
that  he  lived  as  publicly  with  another  man's  wife  as 
if  she  had  been  his  own.  The  first  thing  that  raised 
his  reputation  to  so  great  a  height  was  being  coun- 
sel to  the  seven  bishops  King  James  committed  to 
the  Tower.  King  William  made  him  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  and  I  have  heard,  but  do  not  know  the  truth 
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of  that  myself,  that  he  got  as  much  money  as  he 
could  in  that  post,  and  some  grants  not  becoming  a 
Chancellor  to  have. 

When  Queen  Anne  came  to  the  crown,  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Whigs,  and  all  the  favour  was  shewn 
to  the  Tories,  whose  principles  I  did  not  like ;  and 
I  really  had  no  partiality  to  Whig  or  Tory,  but 
thought  the  principles  the  Whigs  professed,  the  best 
for  England.  And  I  solemnly  protest,  that  when  I 
thought  nothing  could  possibly  happen  to  lessen  the 
Queen's  favour  to  me,  I  would  have  lived  upon  my 
father's  estate  at  Sandridge  rather  than  have  given 
my  vote  to  have  made  her  arbitrary.  The  Whigs 
were  very  uneasy  at  having  no  power  when  the 
Queen  came  to  the  crown,  and  at  last  the  Tories, 
from  their  violence  and  folly,  made  it  impossible  for 
my  Lords  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  to  support 
the  crown  upon  the  Queen's  head,  and  the  laws  of 
the  country,  without  encouraging  the  Whigs  to  get 
their  assistance  against  the  Tories.  My  Lord  So- 
mers  was  the  chief  of  the  Whigs,  but  there  was  no 
possibility  of  introducing  him  till  towards  the  latter 
end  of  Lords  Marlborough  and  Godolphin's  interest 
with  the  Queen  ;  and  they  were  contented  with 
changes,  in  bringing  in  some  Whigs  not  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  Queen  as  Lord  Somers,  of  whom  I 
shall  say  more  presently. 

For  my  Lord  Cowper,  I  continually  laboured  with 
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the  Queen  to  make  him  Keeper,  to  save  the  Duke  of 
Maryborough  and  Lord  Godolphin  from  an  applica- 
tion so  disagreeable  to  her  ;  and  at  last,  by  a  great 
deal  of  drudgery,  I  succeeded.  Upon  which  my  Lord 
Halifax  came  to  me  from  my  Lord  Cowper,  to  de- 
sire I  would  appoint  a  time  for  him  to  make  his 
acknowledgements  to  me.    I  answered,  "  Upon  con- 
dition that  he  would  not  say  anything  upon  that 
subject,  for  I  would  not  be  thanked  for  anything  I 
had  done  in  contributing  to  bring  so  valuable  a  man 
into  that  post,  which  must  prove  a  great  advantage 
to  the  nation,  by  displacing  Wright,  who  was  so  unfit 
for  the  post."     Upon  these  articles  Lord  Cowper 
came  to  me,  and  told  me,  "  He  must  perform  what 
I  had  enjoined,  and  though  I  would  not  allow  him 
to  speak,  I  could  not  hinder  him  from  thinking." 
And  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  all  the 
time  I  was  at  Court,  and  after  I  was  removed,  no 
man  could  possibly  behave  better  to  me  than  he  did, 
not  only  as  a  gentleman,  but  as  a  friend,  and  as  if 
he  had  been  my  own  brother.     My  Lord  Somers 
had  the  reverse  of  that  behaviour,  for  though  he 
courted  me  a  great  while  in  order  to  get  Whigs  into 
employment,  visiting  me,  and  if  I  met  him  in  the 
streets,  or  on  the  road  by  chance,  he  would  stand 
up  as  if   I  had  been  the  Queen,  yet  after    I  had 
teazed  the  Queen  to  bring  him  into  a  great  post,  I 
think  it  was  Lord  President,  he  never  made  me  but 
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one  single  visit,  though  I  never  had  one  dispute  or 
quarrel  with  him,  nor  took  any  more  notice  of  me 
after  I  was  out  of  my  employments  than  if  he  had 
never  heard  of  me ;  nor  of  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough,  after  he  was  put  out  of  the  army,  of  which 
the  historian  has  given  a  very  exact  account.  But 
he  soon  found,  after  he  had  heen  at  Court,  that  Mrs. 
Masham  would  get  the  better,  and  therefore  wisely 
thought  it  better  to  make  his  application  to  her  and  her 
friends.  And  as  long  as  Lords  Marlborough  and  Go- 
dolphin  continued  ministers,  contrary  to  Sir  Roberts 
method,  for  they  never  did  anything  considerable 
without  consulting  the  chief  of  their  friends,  whatever 
was  to  be  moved  contrary  to  the  Queen's  temper,  he 
always  put  that  task  on  Lords  Marlborough  and  Go- 
dolphin  to  propose  it,  which  it  is  probable  he  might 
cover  with  his  pretended  modesty,  that  they  were  most 
proper  of  whose  services  she  had  so  long  an  expe- 
rience. But  at  last  I  discovered,  by  a  man  of  un- 
doubted truth  and  honour,  that  Lords  Bolingbroke 
and  Oxford,  before  the  Queen  had  publicly  made 
them  her  ministers,  had  diverted  themselves  much 
with  a  scheme  to  make  the  Queen  flatter  Lord  So- 
mers  and  seem  fond  of  him,  in  order  to  make  Lords 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin  jealous. 

That  plot  had  not  its  effect  so  soon  as  it  ought  to 
have  had,  but  Lord  Somers  was  extremely  pleased 
with  the  Queen's  favour,  and  attended  her  very  often 
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alone.     Her  Majesty  acted  her  part  very  well,  as 
she  could  anything  given  her  hy  those  she  liked, 
and  I  really  believe,  from  all  his  proceedings,  that 
he  thought  if  he  could  get  rid  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough  and  Lord  Godolphin,  by  the  Queen's  favour 
he  should  compass  being  Premier  minister.     I  re- 
member to  have  been  at  several  of  their  consulta- 
tions, to  fill  out  their  tea  and  wash  their  cups  ;  and 
he  was  the  chief  man  in  promoting  the  union  with 
Scotland.  One  argument  was,  that  it  would  shut  up 
the  door  to  let  the  Pretender  in,  and  no  man  in  all 
the  debates  was  so  pressing  as  himself  to  have  Dr. 
Sacheverel  tried  ;    and  one  of   his  arguments  for 
that  was,  that,  if  they  did  not  do  it,  the  Queen  would 
be  preached  out  of  the  throne,  and  the  nation  ruined. 
Notwithstanding  this,  when  the  Queen,  by  her  new 
counsellors,  had  a  mind  to  save  Dr.  Sacheverel,  she 
prevailed  with  Lord  Somers  not  to  go  to  the  finishing 
his  trial ;  and  the  reason  he  gave  for  not  doing  it 
was,  "because  his  mother,"  he  said,   "was  dead." 
And  he  was  so  exact  that,  though  he  could  not 
bring  her  to  life  again,  out  of  great  decency  he  could 
not  appear  in  public.     I  do  not  imagine  that  reason 
passed  on  anybody,  but  he  was  disappointed ;  for 
when  the  play  was  finished,  and  Lord  Rochester, 
Sir  Edward  Seymour,  and  such  as  they  were  put  into 
the  Council,  to  be  sure  they  would  not  suffer  Lord 
Somers  to  sit  with  them  ;  and  if  they  would,  it  was 
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impossible  for  him  to  stay  when  all  his  friends  were 
put  out,  or  had  quitted.  But  I  know,  after  the  game 
was  up,  a  bedchamber  woman  that  was  very  honest 
assured  me  that  he  came  often  privately  to  wait  on 
the  Queen  at  Kensington,  after  his  party  was  de- 
stroyed, which  convinced  me  that  he  had  hopes,  by 
some  accident  or  other,  to  obtain  the  Queen's  favour ; 
and  perhaps  he  might  have  some  pension  from  her ; 
but  that  I  cannot  be  sure  of,  because  if  he  had  it, 
it  is  most  probable  it  was  paid  by  Mrs.  Masham. 

I  will  now  give  an  account  of  what  I  knew  of  my 
Lord  Halifax,  who  a  long  time  was  a  great  Whig. 
He  was  of  a  family,  but  as  a  younger  brother,  he 
had  but  5QL  a  year,  with  which  he  could  make  no 
great  figure.  The  first  thing  he  was  cried  up  for  was 
something  from  whence  he  was  called  Mouse  Mon- 
tagu. I  do  not  know  any  other  way  to  describe  it. 
But  it  was  extremely  liked,  and  I  think  it  was 
written  in  King  James's  reign,  or  the  latter  end  of 
King  Charles's.  I  do  not  know  by  whose  means, 
but  he  got  into  the  Treasury,  and  Lord  Godolphin 
raised  his  fortune.  He  read  extremely  agreeably, 
and  having  a  good  deal  of  that  business  to  do,  my 
Lord  Godolphin  was  pleased  with  him.  I  believe 
he  had  some  talents,  particularly  a  great  knack  at 
making  pretty  ballads.  But  my  Lords  Marlbo- 
rough  and  Godolphin  used  to  say  the  same  thing  of 
him  as  they  did  of  Mr.  Walpole — "  That  they  were 
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both  useful,  but  neither  of  them  had  any  judg- 
ment." Lord  Halifax  had  a  vast  deal  of  vanity  and 
as  much  covetousness.  For  I  have  seen  several 
letters  of  his,  in  which  he  was  always  soliciting  to 
get  more  money  than  he  ought  to  have  had.  He 
loved  dedications,  and  every  thing  of  that  sort.  I 
remember  one  thing  more,  extremely  wretched,  or 
rather  mean. 

He  sent  me  once  a  book  written  by  one  of  his  people, 
upon  the  subject  that  he  knew  I  liked,  and  he  told 
me  the  author  was  very  honest  but  poor,  upon  which 
I  gave  him  WOl.  And  I  am  very  sure  if  he  gave  this 
writer  any  thing,  it  was  from  himself,  without  letting 
him  know  it  was  from  me.  He  was  a  very  active 
Whig,  till  the  times  changed ;  but  when  Lord  Ox- 
ford got  the  better,  though  he  continued  to  meet  his 
friends,  at  all  their  consultations,  he  betrayed  them. 
I  remember  Lord  Cowper  was  very  angry  with  him. 
They  had  taken  a  resolution  to  do  something  in  Par- 
ment  that  would  have  disconcerted  Lord  Oxford's 
designs  very  much.  I  do  not  remember  it  so  particu- 
larly as  to  relate  it,  but  it  was  of  so  much  conse- 
quence to  keep  it  secret,  that  all  those  great  men 
made  a  solemn  protestation  not  to  mention  this  reso- 
lution to  anybody.  Notwithstanding  which,  my 
Lord  Halifax  told  it  to  my  Lord  Oxford,  which  dis- 
appointed the  designs  his  friends  had  taken.  They 
were  all  shocked  at  it ;  but  when  they  reproached 
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Lord  Halifax  with  having  done  it,  he  said,  with  a 
great  deal  of  insolence,  That  he  had  done  it  for 
the  best,  and  would  have  turned  it  off  with  a  jest, 
that  if  they  did  not  like  it,  they  mi^ht  fight  their 
next  battles  themselves.  There  never  was  a  falser 
man  than  Lord  Halifax  was. 

I  will  now  relate  one  remarkable  instance  of  it. 
Before  my  Lord  Shrewsbury  went  to  Rome,  he  had 
a  great  friendship  with  him ;  but  when  he  returned 
to  England,  he  apprehended  that  he  would  come  into 
some  great  employment  from  the  great  inclination 
and  esteem  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord 
Godolphin  had  for  him,  and  therefore  told  them 
that  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  a  very  agreeable 
man ;  but  as  they  knew  he  had  quitted  King  Wil- 
liam's service  out  of  fear  that  the  government  would 
not  hold,  and  was  certainly  reconciled  to  the  Pre- 
tender by  his  Roman  Catholic  relations,  the  Whigs 
could  not  bear  that  he  should  fill  any  great  post, 
when  they  had  borne  all  the  heat  and  burthen 
in  support  of  the  Revolution.  There  was  some  rea- 
son and  truth  in  this  :  but  to  shew  what  a  thorough 
wretch  he  was,  at  the  end  of  the  Whig  ministry, 
when  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  came  thoroughly 
into  the  Tories,  and  voted  with  them  in  every  thing, 
my  Lord  Halifax  renewed  his  friendship  with  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  and  served  them  in  every 
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thing  he  could,  contrary  to  his  professions,  even  at 
that  time,  to  his  party. 

It  was  plain  to  everybody  that  he  was  made  use 
of  to  do  mischief  in  the  city  for  the  advantage  and 
to  forward  the  designs  of  the  Tories.  And  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  in  a  cunning  way,  he  did  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  to  his  own  party,  when  he  saw  it  going, 
and  as  he  had  been  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  had 
great  inteiest  in  the  city,  and  used  to  make  great 
entertainments,  but  always  for  some  good  purpose, 
and  they  were  extremely  well  performed.  This  got 
him  a  great  many  friends,  even  among  the  ladies. 
But  this  was  purely  out  of  interest  and  vanity,  for 
he  was  so  great  a  manager,  that  when  he  dined 
alone,  I  know  he  eat  upon  pewter,  for  fear  of  less- 
ening the  value  of  his  plate  by  cleaning  it  often.  He 
was  a  frightful  figure,  and  yet  pretended  to  be  a 
lover,  and  followed  several  beauties,  who  laughed  at 
him  for  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  character  of  him,  which  is  all 
true,  he  was  thought  so  necessary  by  the  Whig  party, 
that  when  King  George  the  First  came  into  England, 
and  things  were  settled,  they  made  him  an  Earl,  gave 
him  the  blue  ribbon,  made  him  first  commissioner  of 
the  Treasury,  and  allowed  his  nephew,  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, to  be  auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was  his 
heir,  and  that  place  is  chiefly  designed  to  be  a  check 
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upon  the  Treasury.     This  was  a  good  precedent  for 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  gave  his  son  the  same 
post.     But,  to  give  a  farther  instance  of  his  love  for 
money,   my   Lady    Scarborough,   who   was   a  very 
worthy  woman,  told  me  in  confidence,  that  though 
Mr.   Montague,  her  son-in-law,    had   but  a  small 
estate,  he  allowed  him  to  take  out  of  that  vast  em- 
ployment but  50QL  a  year ;  and  had  the  rest  him- 
self.    To  finish  this  character,  I  must  repeat  what 
is  more  extraordinary  than   any  I  have  yet  said. 
My  Lord  Halifax,  and  the  jest  of  the  great  men, 
dined  with  me  at  Marlborough  House,  the  same  day 
they  had  done  these  great  thingsfor  him.    He  hardly 
spoke  a  word  the  whole  dinner  time,  looked  full  of 
rage,  and  as  if  he  could  have  killed  every-body  at 
table ;  and  the  reason  of  that  behaviour  was,  that 
they  did  not  give  him  the  white  staff,  instead  of 
making  him  the  first  commissioner  of  the  Treasury. 
I  shall  only  add  to  this  description  of  him,  that  he  was 
as  renowned  for  ill-breeding  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is. 
Of  all  my  Whig  friends  and  professors,  when  I  had 
interest  with  the  Queen,  except  Lord  Cowper,  whom 
I  have  given  a  just  character  of,  I  cannot  recollect 
any  one  who  did  not  treat  me  in  an  infamous  manner, 
and,  except  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Sir  Nathaniel 
Gould,  and  my  Lord  Orford,  they  railed  at  me  every- 
where, and  said,  that  I  had  ruined  them,  and  were 
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as  violent  as  the  Tories  had  been,  who  had  some 
reason,  for  I  was  against  them.  But  I  never  de- 
ceived them,  though  I  could  not  be  of  their  opinion. 
The  first  I  have  mentioned,  Sir  Gilbert,  was 
always  the  same  to  me  as  when  I  was  a  favourite, 
wrote  to  me  when  I  was  in  exile ;  and  Sir  Nathaniel 
Gould  and  he  continued  my  friends  till  their  death. 
And  after  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  dead, 
which  was  very  polite  in  men  of  business,  they  hired 
a  coach,  and  came  to  visit  me  at  Windsor  Lodge, 
when  I  was  in  affliction.  This  was  after  the  Ha- 
nover family  were  in  England,  when  both  Whigs 
and  Tories  railed  at  me.  My  Lord  Orford  was 
certainly  a  man  of  honour  and  truth,  for  though  I 
had  known  him  a  great  many  years,  we  being  both 
servants  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  I  had 
no  intimacy  with  him  afterwards.  But,  as  he  was  a 
considerable  man  with  the  great  men  at  that  time, 
several  of  them  brought  him  to  me  at  Marlborough 
House,  to  persuade  me  to  be  friends  with  one  that  had 
behaved  very  ill  in  former  times ;  but,  as  they  were 
politicians,  they  had  a  great  mind  to  please  this  per- 
son in  doing  what  he  desired  so  much.  But  I  could 
not  be  convinced  by  any  of  their  arguments,  that  it 
was  of  any  use  for  me  at  that  time  to  comply  with 
them.  I  said,  It  was  of  no  consequence  then, 
that  I  believed  they  judged  right  for  themselves ; 
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but  as  I  had  been  very  ill  used,  I  did  not  care  to  be 
friends,  nor  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  people. 
I  observed  that  my  Lord  Orford  hearkened  to  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  but  never  said  one  word 
to  persuade  me,  as  the  rest  of  the  company  had  done. 
And  it  was  plain  to  me,  that  he  looked  as  if  he  thought 
that  I  was  in  the  right ;  and  as  though  he  would  have 
done  as  I  did,  had  it  been  his  own  case.  He  had 
so  much  honour,  that  he  would  not  join  with  the 
company,  though  he  came  on  purpose  to  do  it.  For 
I  did  not  pretend  to  argue  against  their  doing 
whatever  they  thought  proper  ;  but,  as  I  was  an 
insignificant  woman,  I  thought  I  might  be  allowed 
to  follow  my  own  inclination,  which  was  always  to  be 
sincere.  In  another  book  are  a  great  many  parti- 
culars, which  the  historian  may  like  to  look  into ; 
but  I  have  omitted  there  to  relate  something  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  which  shews  that  he  betrayed  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  even  at  a  time  when  he  made 
the  greatest  professions  to  him. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  made  so  uneasy  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  Queen's  reign,  by  turning  men 
of  service  out  of  the  army  to  put  in  Mr.  Hill  and 
Mr.  Masham  over  the  heads  of  people  improperly, 
that  Mr.  Walpole  was  employed  to  shew  the  Queen 
how  detrimental  to  her  service  such  steps  must  be. 
He  had  many  opportunities  of  doing  it.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  having  obtained  of  the  Queen,  that 
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Cardonnel  should  be  Secretary  of  War,  as  a  reward 
for  his  services,  when  the  war  was  ended,  which  he 
hoped  would  be  soon,  and  the  Queen  having  allowed 
Mr.  Cardonnel  to  kiss  her  hand  upon  that  promise,  but 
to  let  him  go  over  with  the  Duke  of  Marborough 
that  campaign  or  another,  if  the  war  happened  to 
be  not  concluded,  Mr.  Walpole  was  so  low  then, 
that  he  executed  this  place  for  Mr.  Cardonnel,  and 
attended  the  Duke  of  Maryborough  when  he  was  in 
England,  with  a  bag  of  writings,  like  Mr.  Car- 
donnel. He  managed  it  so  as  to  make  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  believe  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  with 
the  Queen,  and  at  the  same  time  gained  the  points 
Mrs.  Masham  had  desired  for  her  husband  and 
brother ;  and  I  had  incontestible  proofs  afterwards 
that  Mr.  Walpole  had  acted  this  double  part  to 
oblige  Mrs.  Masham:  and  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, at  that  time,  had  no  reason  to  believe  he 
could  be  so  false.  Sir  Robert  had  also  a  great  obli- 
gation to  me  ;  for,  by  my  interest  wholly,  he  was 
made  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  when  Sir  T.  Lyttelton 
died,  though  there  were  solicitations  from  many 
people  for  that  employment,  whom  they  thought  it 
of  more  consequence  to  oblige.  But  I  prevailed, 
and  he  had  then  only  had  a  small  estate,  and  that 
much  encumbered.  And  I  have  letters  of  acknow- 
ledgments to  me,  in  which  he  says,  "  he  is  very 
sensible  that  he  was  entirely  obliged  to  me  for  it." 
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Notwithstanding  which,  at  the  beginning  of  his  great 
power  with  the  present  family,  he  used  me  with  all 
the  folly  and  insolence  upon  every  occasion,  as  he  has 
treated  several,  since  he  has  acted  as  if  he  were 
King,  which  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate. 

I  am  not  sure  that  some  account  of  this  has  not 
been  given  before.  But,  if  it  has,  the  truth  is 
always  the  same.  And  it  is  no  great  matter,  since 
what  I  write  is  only  information  to  the  historian  to 
give  character.  For  being  perpetually  interrupted, 
it  is  impossible  to  remember  what  I  may  have  for- 
merly written  upon  these  subjects. 
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OPINIONS 

OF  THE 

DUCHESS    OF   MARLBOROUGH. 


THE  PRINCESS  AMELIA. 

1737.  SOME  people  have  a  notion  that  the  Prin- 
cess Amelia  will  be  employed  by  the  minister  to  do 
every  thing  with  the  King ;  but  I  think  she  has 
not  experience  enough.  And  though,  with  great 
reason,  his  Majesty  was  influenced  by  the  Queen, 
yet  his  Majesty,  who  has  so  great  a  capacity  himself, 
can  never  be  influenced  much  by  a  daughter  of  five 
and  twenty. 

1737.  Princess  Amelia  is  to  perform  the  Queen's 
part  in  the  drawing-room  ;  but,  by  all  I  have  either 
seen  or  heard  of  her,  I  do  not  believe  her  behaviour 
will  create  many  friends  to  the  family. 

QUEEN  ANNE. 

Queen  Anne  had  a  person  and  appearance  very 
graceful,  something  of  majesty  in  her  look.  She  was 
religious  without  affectation  ;  and  certainly  meant  to 
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do  every  thing  that  was  just.  She  had  no  ambition  ; 
which  appeared  by  her  being  so  easy  in  letting  King 
William  come  before  her  to  the  crown,  after  the 
King  her  father  had  followed  such  counsels  as  made 
the  nation  see  they  could  not  be  safe  in  their  reli- 
gion and  laws,  without  coming  to  the  extremities 
they  did.  And  she  thought  it  more  for  her  honour 
to  be  easy  in  it,  than  to  make  a  dispute,  who  should 
have  the  crown  first,  that  was  taken  from  her  father. 
And  it  was  a  great  trouble  to  her  to  be  forced  to  act 
such  a  part  against  him,  even  for  security,  which  was 
truly  the  case ;  and  she  thought  those  that  shewed^ 
the  least  ambition  had  the  best  character.  Her 
journey  to  Nottingham  was  purely  accidental,  never 
concerted,  but  occasioned  by  the  great  fright  she  j 
was  in  when  the  King  returned  from  Salisbury,^ 
upon  which  she  said,  she  should  jump  out  at  the 
window  rather  than  stay  and  see  her  father ;  and, 
upon  that  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  consult 
with  others  what  she  should  do ;  who  came  with  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  and  carried  her  into  the  city,  and 
from  thence  to  Nottingham.  She  was  never  expen- 
sive, but  saved  money  out  of  her  50,000/.  a  year, 
which,  after  she  came  to  the  crown,  was  paid  to 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  which  was  his  by  right. 
She  made  no  foolish  buildings,  nor  bought  one  jewel 
in  the  whole  time  of  her  reign. 

She  always  paid  the  greatest  respect  imaginable 
to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  never  in- 
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sisted  upon  any  one  thing  of  grandeur  more  than 
she  had  when  her  family  was  established  hy  King 
Charles  II. ;  though  after  the  Revolution  she  was 
[heir-presumptive  to  the  crown,  and,  after  her  sister 
died,  was]  in  the  place  of  a  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
civil  list  revenue  was  not  increased  on  her  having 
the  crown  ;  and  the  late  Earl  of  Godolphin,  who  was 
treasurer,  often  said,  that  from  accidents  in  the  cus- 
toms, and  not  straining  things  to  hardships,  the 
revenue  did  not  come  to,  one  year  with  another, 
more  than  500,  OOO/.  ;  however,  as  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  war,  to  secure  England  from  the 
power  of  France,  she  contributed,  for  the  ease  of 
the  people,  100,000/.  out  of  her  own  revenue,  to 
lessen  the  expense,  in  one  year:  and  out  of  her  civil 
list  she  paid  a  great  many  pensions  given  in  former 
reigns,  which  have  been  since  thrown  upon  the 
public ;  and  she  gave  the  first  fruits  to  be  distri- 
buted among  the  poor  clergy.  She  was  extremely 
well-bred,  and  treated  her  chief  ladies  and  servants 
as  if  they  had  been  her  equals ;  and  she  never 
refused  to  give  charity,  when  there  was  the  least 
reason  for  any  body  to  ask  it ;  and  likewise  paid  the 
salaries  of  most  of  her  sister's  servants,  notwith- 
standing the  hardships  she  had  suffered  in  King 
William's  reign.  And  to  shew  how  good  a  manager 
she  was  for  the  public,  till  a  very  few  years  before 
she  died,  she  never  had  but  20,000/.  a  year  for  her 
privy  purse,  which  was  vastly  less  than  any  King  or 
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Queen  ever  ha-d  :  but  at  the  latter  end  of  her  reign 
it  was  increased  to  26,000/.  which  was  much  to  her 
honour,  because  that  is  subject  to  no  account :  and, 
in  comparison  with  other  reigns,  she  was  as  saving 
in  another  office,  that  of  the  robes ;  for  it  will  ap- 
pear by  all  the  records  in  the  Exchequer,  where 
the  accounts  were  passed,  that  in  nine  years  she 
spent  only  32,0501.  including  the  coronation  ex- 
pense. 

I  have  put  these  facts  together,  for  materials  for 
the  person  who  writes  the  inscription.*  They  are 
all  true,  notwithstanding  what  she  was  imposed 
upon  in  doing  at  the  end  of  her  reign.  I  never 
flattered  anybody  living  ;  and  I  cannot  be  suspected 
of  it  now  the  Queen  is  dead.  But  this  character  of 
the  Queen  is  so  much  the  reverse  of  Queen  Caro- 
line, that  I  think  it  will  not  be  liked  at  Court.  And 
though  I  make  no  observations  upon  it,  nobody  can 
read  it  without  reflecting  upon  the  difference  of  the 
proceedings  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  and  the  pre- 
sent. 

DUKE  OF  ARGYLE. 

1738.  It  is  said  the  Duke  of  Argyle  is  extremely 
angry.  It  is  a  common  saying,  that  when  a  house 
is  to  fall  the  rats  go  away ;  but  I  doubt  there  is  no- 
thing of  that  in  this  case,  and  I  rather  think  the 

*  On  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne.,  in  the  gallery  at  Blenheim.  Her 
Grace  has  furnished  us  with  a  key  to  that  inscription. — Lord  Hailes. 
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anger  must  be  to  have  some  new  demand  satisfied, 
which  is  a  thing  his  Grace  has  often  done.  Sir 
Robert  is  very  free  in  his  speeches,  and  before  a  great 
deal  of  company  lately  that  dined  with  him,  some- 
body took  up  the  subject  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's 
being  angry.  Sir  Robert  had  a  mind  to  let  it  drop, 
but  they  would  go  on  with  it ;  and  Sir  Robert  said, 
that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  King,  upon  a  war, 
would  always  be  angry,  because  they  both  had  a  mind 
to  command  the  army,  which  was  impossible  for 
either  of  them  to  do. 

1738.  After  all  the  great  noise  there  was  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle's  being  irreconcilably  angry  with 
Sir  Robert ;  every  thing  has  past  since  in  the  house 
without  his  saying  the  least  word  to  shew  it ;  that 
was  no  surprise  to  me. 

1738-9.  I  think  it  is  quite  sure  that  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  is  determined  and  has  thrown  away  the 
scabbard,  and  he  uses  to  have  a  very  quick  sight 
when  it  was  time  to  leave  a  minister.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  will  do  as  he  says,  and 
that  will  do  more  good  than  any  three  men  that  I 
could  name  to  take  that  part. 

1738-9.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  spoke  charmingly 
(on  the  convention  with  Spain),  and  has  certainly 
thrown  away  the  scabbard.  And,  as  he  is  strongly 
in  the  right,  and  indefatigable,  he  will  make  a 
greater  figure  in  this  affair  than  any  six  men  I 
could  name  together. 
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1738-9.  I  like  the  way  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
lately  took,  upon  a  very  scurrilous  paper  being  writ 
against  him,  by  one  that  was  known  to  be  a  court- 
writer  for  a  pension ;  and  it  was  intimated  to  the 
Duke  that  the  author  should  be  punished.  But  he 
answered  very  prettily,  that  if  they  prosecuted  him, 
he  would  come  and  defend  him  ;  for  the  author  had 
done  what  was  right  in  saying  what  he  was  paid  for, 
and  they  did  him  no  hurt.  All  the  hatred  I  once 
had  to  him,  upon  a  very  just  account,  is  now  turned 
to  love.  However,  as  he  don't  want  money,  I  should 
be  glad  they  would  turn  him  out. 

1740.  The  Duke  of  Argyle's  last  speech  is,  I 
think,  very  well  drawn ;  and  I  suppose  the  account 
of  his  behaviour  for  four  years  last  past  is  as  well  as 
he  could  make  it.  But  there  must  be  a  veil  thrown 
over  many  things  that  he  did.  However,  as  he  has 
no  interest  now  but  to  act  for  the  good  of  the  public, 
and  has  spirit  and  parts,  I  don't  doubt  but  he  will 
exert  himself  as  much  as  he  can. 

1740-1.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  spoke  as  well  as 
it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  do. 

1741-2.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  to  have  all  the 
places  he  was  formerly  possessed  of.  He  has  cer- 
tainly had  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  what  has  passed 
of  late ;  and  I  heartily  wish  he  may  act  as  well  now 
as  he  has  done. 
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QUEEN  CAROLINE. 

1737»  (Long  minutes  concerning  her  last  illness 
and  death.)  Her  death  ascribed  to  a  mortification 
proceeding  from  a  concealed  or  neglected  hernia. 

1737.  The  Queen,  in  her  illness,  desired  leave 
to  make  a  will,  which  she  did ;  gave  no  legacy  to 
any  one,  but  left  all  to  his  Majesty ;  and  it  was  so 
worded,  as  I  am  told,  that  it  takes  in  all  she  had  in 
England,  or  in  any  banks  in  other  countries.  Her 
jewels  are  worth  a  great  sum  ;  but  all  that  belonged 
to  Queen  Anne,  Queen  Mary,  &c.  she  could  no  more 
dispose  of,  than  of  St.  James's  or  Hampton  Court. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  her  having  a  great  sum  of 
money,  which  it  is  not  likely  should  ever  be  known  ; 
and  Mr.  Selwyn,  one  of  her  agents,  has  said  since 
her  death,  that  she  was  in  debt  5000 /.  If  that  were 
true,  I  cannot  see  what  reason  there  was  for  her 
Majesty  to  do  any  thing,  but  to  recommend  her  debts 
and  her  servants  to  the  King. 

1737*  Our  Bishops  are  now  about  to  employ 
hands  to  write  the  finest  character  that  ever  was 
heard  of  Queen  Caroline  ;  who,  as  it  is  no  treason, 
I  freely  own  that  I  am  glad  she  is  dead.  For  to  get 
money,  that  has  proved  of  no  manner  of  use  to 
her,  and  to  support  Sir  Robert  in  all  his  arbitrary 
injustice,  she  brought  this  nation  upon  the  very 
brink  of  ruin,  and  has  endangered  the  succession  of 
her  own  family,  by  raising  so  high  a  dissatisfaction 
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in  the  whole  nation,  as  there  is  to  them  all,  and  by 
giving  so  much  power  to  France,  whenever  they 
think  fit  to  make  use  of  it,  who  will  have  no  mercy 
upon  England. 

1737.  His  Majesty  thinks  he  has  lost  the  greatest 
politician  that  ever  was  born,  and  one  that  did  him 
the  greatest  service  that  was  possible.  Though 
everybody  else  that  knows  the  truth  must  acknow- 
ledge that  it  was  quite  the  contrary.  For  my  own 
part,  it  is  demonstration  to  me,  that  nothing  could 
have  put  this  nation  and  family  in  danger  but  the 
measures  of  the  Queen  and  Sir  Robert.  To  my 
knowledge,  most  of  the  weeping  ladies  that  went  to 
the  King  have  expressed  the  same  opinion  of  the 
Queen  formerly  that  I  have  described. 

1737-8.  Upon  her  great  understanding  and  good- 
ness there  comes  out  nauseous  panegyrics  every  day, 
that  make  one  sick,  so  full  of  nonsense  and  lies, 
that  there  is  one  very  remarkable  from  a  Dr.  Clarke, 
in  order  to  have  the  first  bishoprick  that  falls,  and  I 
dare  say  he  will  have  it,  though  there,  is  something  ex- 
tremely ridiculous  in  the  panegyric  ;  for,  after  he  has 
given  her  the  most  perfect  character  that  ever  any 
woman  had  or  can  have,  he  allows,  that  "  she  had 
sacrificed  her  reputation  to  the  great  and  the  many, 
to  shew  her  duty  to  the  King,  and  her  love  to  her 
country."  These  are  the  clergyman's  words  ex- 
actly, which  allows  she  did  wrong  things,  but  it  was 
to  please  the  King ;  which  is  condemning  him.  I 
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suppose  he  must  mean  some  good  she  did  to  her 
own  country,  for  I  know  of  none  she  did  in  Eng- 
land, unless  raking  from  the  public  deserves  a  pane- 
gyric. 

1737-8.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  her  ghost  did  every 
thing  by  their  saying,  whatever  is  to  be  done,  was 
the  Queen's  opinion  should  be  so  ;  and  every  thing 
is  compassed  by  that  means  by  Sir  Robert,  without 

any  trouble  at  all ;  but  if should  happen  to 

have  an  opinion  of  any  person  that  is  living,  perhaps 
they  may  get  the  better  of  the  ghost. 

DOGS. 

1737-  I  am  very  fond  of  my  three  dogs,  they 
have  all  of  them  gratitude,  wit,  and  good  sense  ; 
things  very  rare  to  be  found  in  this  country.  They 
are  fond  of  going  out  with  me  ;  but  when  I  reason 
with  them,  and  tell  them  it  is  not  proper,  they  sub- 
mit, and  watch  for  my  coming  home,  and  meet  me 
with  as  much  joy  as  if  I  had  never  given  them  good 
advice. 

MY  ENTAIL. 

1738.  I  have  made  a  settlement  of  a  very  great 
estate  that  is  in  my  own  power,  upon  my  grandson, 
John  Spencer,  and  his  sons  ;  but  they  are  all  to 
forfeit  it  if  any  of  them  shall  ever  accept  any  em- 
ployment, military  or  civil,  or  any  pension  from  any 
King  or  Queen  of  this  realm,  and  the  estate  is  to  go 
to  others  in  the  entail.  This  I  think  ought  to  please 
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everybody  $  for  it  will  secure  my  heirs  in  being  very 
considerable  men.  None  of  them  can  put  on  a  fool's 
coat,  and  take  posts  from  soldiers  of  experience  and 
service,  who  never  did  any  thing  but  kill  pheasants 
and  partridges.  Their  heirs  may  do  great  service 
to  their  country,  and  ought  to  be  well  received  when 
they  go  to  court,  since  they  will  have  nothing  to  ask  ; 
for  I  would  have  them  join  with  any  King  or  minis- 
ter when  they  desire  nothing  but  what  is  for  the 
good  of  the  nation  and  the  King,  who  in  truth  must 
always  have  the  same  interest.  But  if  we  should 
happen  ever  to  have  a  Prince  that  would  rump  mem- 
bers for  giving  their  vote  for  the  true  interest  of 
their  country,  in  that  case,  a  man  with  a  great  for- 
tune may  be  very  well  contented  to  live  at  home,  and 
keep  much  better  company  than  I  have  known  for 
many  years  at  Court.  Here  is  another  advantage 
in  this  to  the  ministers,  for  if  they  should  happen  to 
do  anything  that  is  good  for  the  public,  they  will 
have  the  honour  of  it  themselves  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
imputed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  great  men  which  they 
generally  choose  to  put  into  great  posts  ;  and  yet  I 
do  fancy  that  they  will  not  like  any  thing  of  this 
sort  ;  but  as  the  money  they  give  to  people  comes 
from  the  public,  they  had  rather  give  something  to 
all  their  supporters  than  to  have  them  independent, 
so  as  that  nothing  can  tempt  them  to  do  any  thing 
but  what  is  for  the  general  good  as  well  as  their 
own  ;  for  I  really  think  there  are  but  few  attendants 
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that  are  the  better  for  employments,  unless  such  as 
have  no  estates  at  alL 

FOREBODINGS. 

1737.  Whenever  France  makes  use  of  the  power 
the  ministers  have  given  them,  which  I  cannot  but 
think  they  will  do,  perhaps  very  soon,  I  should  be 
glad  to  give  half  my  estate  to  secure  the  rest ;  and 
it  would  be  a  very  good  bargain.  But,  alas !  that 
would  not  do ;  for  there  is  such  a  general  dislike  to 
the  present  government,  both  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  that  I  believe  people  would  be  under 
great  difficulties  to  determine  which  side  to  take. 
And,  except  my  family,  which  must  suffer  more  than 
any  other  if  France  prevails,  others,  that  are  less  ob- 
noxious, would  not  be  able  presently  to  determine 
which  wras  the  easiest  servitude,  France  or  Ger- 
many :  and  I  doubt  the  business  would  soon  be  de- 
termined, not  as  I  wish  against  France.  I  don't 
wonder  at  any  thing  the  King  or  Queen  does,  be- 
cause they  know  nothing  of  the  truth.  But  I  think 
Sir  Robert  must  be  under  strange  infatuation,  who 
has  so  great  a  stake  himself,  and  yet  uses  everybody 
ill  that  have  been,  and  ever  must  be,  sure  friends  to 
support  the  present  government ;  and,  if  he  escapes 
the  rage  of  the  first  disturbance,  he  cannot  hope  to 
support,  by  weak  men  and  corrupt  beggars,  the 
going  on  against  reason  and  law,  and  ruining  so 
great  a  nation  as  England  was.  But  I  believe  he 
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will  proceed  to  gratify  all  his  passions  ;  and  perhaps 
he  thinks  that,  as  he  is  older  than  the  King  or 
Queen,  he  may  die  himself  in  power  ;  which  I  wish 
he  may,  for  the  sake  of  my  family,  rather  than  that 
France  should  succeed.  Though  I  think  'tis  possi- 
ble many  may  choose  that  servitude  before  another ; 
but  I  cannot  see  how  England  can  escape  being 
slaves  to  somebody. 

1737.  I  don't  think  anything  good  can  happen, 
unless  by  some  accident  that  1  cannot  see  into. 

1737.  We  are  in  a  great  deal  of  danger  from 
France ;  which  is  so  plain,  that  I  am  amazed  that 
everybody  who  has  a  stake  is  not  of  the  same  opinion. 
But  the  love  of  a  little  present  advantage  blinds 
them  and  Sir  Robert  too  ;  for  certainly  his  stake  is 
as  considerable  as  most  people's  ;  though,  from  the 
love  of  power,  it  is  plain  he  has  ruined  England.  I 
suppose  one  of  his  reasons  for  coming  to  such  great 
extremities  is,  that  he  cannot  bear  losing  his  power, 
and  thinks  it  may  hold  longer  than  he  can  live,  and 
that  by  his  death,  all  his  ill-gotten  treasure  will  go 
in  course  to  his  family.  But  I  think  he  will  be  mis- 
taken in  that,  and  that  there  is  a  storm  arising  that 
will  destroy  irrevocably  the  liberties  of  England, 
whichever  side  prevails.  It  is  impossible  for  any- 
body with  common  sense  to  believe  that  France 
won't  endeavour  to  put  one  upon  this  throne  that 
will  be  governed  by  them,  as  soon  as  they  think  it 
safe  to  attempt  it.  The  Cardinal,  who  has  certainly 
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been  a  good  minister  to  his  own  country,  will  natu- 
rally think  it  for  his  glory  to  restore  King  James's 
family  to  what  they  call  their  right,  to  establish  his 
own  religion  in  England,  and  to  have  a  Prince  here 
that  will  in  all  probability  do  everything  they  desire, 
instead  of  being  at  the  expense  of  keeping  them 
abroad.  These  are  natural  thoughts  in  a  Cardinal, 
who  has  hitherto  acted  very  wise  and  honestly  for 
his  own  country,  without  putting  it  to  any  very  ex- 
traordinary expense  for  himself.  And  I  really  think 
the  game  is  very  near  up,  and  that,  when  any  attempt- 
is  made  upon  this  nation,  even  those  people  who 
have  contributed  towards  the  ruin  of  it  by  their 
foolish  compliance,  will  generally  sit  still ;  and  after 
so  many  forfeitures  and  executions,  will  not  care  to 
appear  on  either  side  till  they  see  which  is  likeliest 
to  succeed,  since  it  will  be  very  hard  for  them  to 
know  by  which  side  they  shall  suffer  least.  When 
I  talk  in  this  way  to  some  of  my  acquaintance,  they 
answer,  they  hope  it  won't  be  as  I  imagine,  and  that, 
if  France  attempted  us,  it  would  unite  everybody  in 
England.  Their  hopes,  without  giving  any  reason 
for  them,  are  nonsense,  and  so  it  is  to  imagine  that 
everybody  in  such  a  case  would  unite. 

1737.  What  I  dread  most  is  the  power  of  France ; 
for  they  will  have  no  mercy  on  us,  and  I  fear  have 
power  to  do  what  they  please  ;  and  the  generality 
seem  to  have  so  much  hatred  and  contempt  for  one 
family,  that,  from  that,  and  Sir  Robert's  government, 
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God  knows  how  soon  this  country  may  yet  be  made 
more  miserable  than  it  is.  It  is  amazing  to  me  that 
even  the  greatest  knave  and  wretch  upon  earth  will 
not  act  so  as  to  save  their  estates,  and  some  of  them 
their  places  ;  since  anybody  of  sense  enough  to  feed 
themselves  must  see  things  are  brought  to  such  ex- 
tremity, that  if  they  don't  act  as  if  they  were  honest 
men,  they  can  have  neither  estates  nor  places  in  a 
very  little  time. 

1737.  Till  the  scene  opens,  how  can  anybody  be 
certain  what  the  event  will  be  between  so  many 
knaves  and  fools  as  are  concerned  ?  There  is  but 
one  thing  certain,  that  the  innocent  and  guilty  will 
be  all  ruined  in  a  short  time  by  the  power  of  France  ; 
and  if  one  could  imagine  that  England  could  sup- 
port themselves  when  there  is  so  much  disaffection 
to  one  place,  I  should  not  be  very  fond  of  any  slavery  ; 
but  France  I  think  is  the  worst,  because,  if  that  was 
settled,  nothing  can  prevent  it. 

1737-8.  When  the  King  of  France  thinks  it  time 
to  attack  us  with  a  certainty  of  succeeding,  there 
may  perhaps  be  some  little  opposition  to  that,  but  it 
won't  be  considerable  or  long.  But  all  public  funds 
will  be  stopped  to  everybody,  on  account  of  the 
struggle  there  will  be  to  save  our  last  stake.  And 
the  conclusion  will  be,  whichever  side  gets  the  better, 
that  a  thorough  sponge  will  be  made,  and  England 
and  Scotland  will  be  entire  slaves,  and  under  the  di- 
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rection  of  the  worst  men  that  can  be  got  to  have  the 
government  of  both  countries.  I  should  be  glad, 
for  the  sake  of  a  very  few,  who  I  believe  are  worthy, 
to  find  that  I  am  in  the  wrong.  I  am  extreme  old, 
and  there  are  so  very  few  people  that  deserve  a  better 
fate  than  seems  to  threaten  England,  that  I  am  really 
very  little  concerned  what  happens,  since  there  are 
so  very  few  that  don't  deserve  to  suffer  for  having 
betrayed  their  country,  by  contributing  to  its  ruin,  for 
places,  or  a  little  money,  which  they  did  not  want. 

1737-8.  Cardinal  Fleury  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
fourscore  ;  and  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  have  nothing  but 
his  life  to  secure  England  from  violent  attempts  ;  if 
we  could  be  sure,  "as  I  think  we  cannot,  that  a  Car- 
dinal would  not  be  desirous  to  establish  Popery  in 
this  country,  under  a  dependency  on  France,  when 
he  finds  it  can  be  done  without  hazard,  and  I  have 
a  notion  that  it  is  not  far  off ;  for  I  believe  great 
part  of  the  army  are  such  men  as  will  not  be  so  suc- 
cessful in  battle  as  they  have  been  in  their  votes  in 
parliament. 

1738.  I  think,  whatever  changes  happen,  there 
can  be  nothing  now  that  is  good,  there  being  such  a 
general  corruption  among  all  people,  that  if  a  new 
government  were  to  be  settled,  I  do  verily  believe 
that  both  the  parties,  instead  of  joining  to  support 
and  save  the  ruin  of  their  country,  would  give  away 
what  money  is  left  in  the  kingdom,  to  get  places 
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themselves,  as  they  did  when  the  last  civil  list  was 
settled.  Nay,  I  really  question,  whether,  if  a  King 
and  a  minister  designed  to  do  everything  that  was 
right,  a  Parliament  could  be  got  that  would  le* 
them ;  for  they  would  say,  that  they  must  be  paid  as 
they  used  to  be,  whatever  consequence  that  produced; 
and,  like  people  that  live  upon  drams,  they  will  have 
money  as  long  as  there  is  any  left  for  them. 

1738.  Miserable  condition  of  the  country. — 
Some  accidents  may,  perhaps,  put  some  little  stop  to 
the  ruin  of  it ;  but  nobody  can  foresee  when  it  will 
happen,  or  whether  we  shall  be  much  the  better  for 
it :  but  I  am  sure  there  is  not  the  least  prospect  of 
recovering  the  prejudices  we  are  under,  by  giving  so 
much  power  to  France,  unless  we  could  imagine  they 
will  have  as  bad  ministers  as  we  have,  which  I  think 
is  not  possible. 

1738-9.  1  compare  our  situation  to  a  ship  near 
sinking,  which  can't  be  saved,  but  by  some  extraor- 
dinary accident  which  may  possibly  happen,  but 
much  more  likely  not  to  happen  ;  and  the  generality 
of  the  world  are  so  worthless,  that  I  am  pretty  in- 
different when  the  total  ruin  comes.  As  far  as  any- 
thing depends  upon  me,  I  am  sure  nothing  can 
hinder  me  from  acting  as  I  have  done ;  and,  as  I 
can't  live  long,  I  am  sure  they  can't  do  anything 
that  will  quite  starve  me,  who  never  had  one  grain 
of  vanity  in  my  inclination.  I  think  in  all  ages 
there  have  been  as  bad  men,  and  some  worse,  than 

VOL.  n.  N 
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Sir  Robert.  'Tis  true  he  has  impoverished  and 
ruined  this  country  for  power  and  gain  ;  but  he  could 
have  done  no  mischief,  if  men  of  great  fortunes  had 
not  assisted  him  ;  which  will  certainly  end  in  the 
ruin  of  themselves  and  their  posterity ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted,  or  to 
have  the  least  intimacy  with  many  that  are  not  fools ; 
and  I  know  of  no  remedy  against  that :  and  this 
nation  had  certainly  been  safe  and  happy,  would  men 
of  fortune  have  acted,  without  any  consideration  of 
honour,  what  was  truly  to  their  own  interest.  Others 
may  hope,  if  they  can,  in  what  is  to  come,  but  I 
have  none. 

1739.  Though  others  had  hopes,  I  never  had  any: 
though  I  find  several  people  who  are  so  sanguine  as 
to  think  still  that  England  will  be  saved ;  I  cannot 
for  my  life  see  which  way,  since  Sir  Robert  has  all 
the  money  and  power,  and  there  are  such  number  of 
fools  and  knaves  to  support  whatever  he  has  done  or 
shall  do. 

1739.  Sir  Robert  could  not  help  a  war  ;  but  he 
will  manage  it  so  that  nothing  shall  be  got  by  it,  by 
ill  conduct,  after  all  the  people's  money  is  drained 
from  them,  which  he  will  get  and  dispose  of  in  cor- 
ruption. I  can't  live  long  enough  to  want  necessa- 
ries, having  bought  land  enough  to  produce  beef 
and  mutton  at  very  dear  rates,  which  make  my  pro- 
duce very  little  in  comparison  of  money  at  interest ; 
but  still  'twill  support  one,  unless  an  entire  conquest 
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come.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  my  jointure  and 
more  than  half  of  my  property  remains,  and  I  can't 
help  it,  in  the  government  funds  and  securities  ;  and 
I  expect  in  some  time  to  have  them  sponged  off,  by 
saying,  there  is  no  help  for  the  necessity  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  by  stopping  payments,  but  that  they  will  pay 
them  when  they  can  ; — all  this  I  firmly  believe  will 
happen. 

1740.  Had  a  great  deal  of  discourse  last  night 
with  one  who  calls  himself  a  patriot;  but  I  don't 
find  that  he  or  any  of  the  rest  of  them  can  give  any- 
thing like  a  reason  for  any  hope  ;  and  when  I  press 
them  upon  that  subject,  all  I  can  get  is,  that  some 
accident  may  bring  things  about  to  be  better.  An 
accident  is  a  very  uncertain  remote  comfort ;  and 
what  accident  can  do  it  ?  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
yet  see  into  it,  nor  what  great  good  it  would  produce 
if  Sir  Robert  should  die,  who  I  hear  very  often  is 
ready  to  burst  with  laughing.  The  public  is  more 
in  debt  than  ever.  There  is  a  vast  army  already  in 
England,  which  is  to  be  further  increased  ;  and 
much  greater  taxes  must  be  raised  to  pay  that  ex- 
pence,  as  well  as  a  great  fleet ;  neither  of  which 
have  done  anything,  or  are  intended  for  any  service, 
except  the  soldiers  to  awe  the  people  of  England,  if 
they  ever  should  be  provoked  to  oppose  arbitrary 
power  ;  in  which  case,  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  peo- 
ple would  reflect  how  many  had  been  hanged,  and 
lost  their  estates  for  doing  it.  And  I  think  we  can- 
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not  expect  any  assistance  from  the  army,  as  we  had 
in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  time,  because  all  the  old 
and  good  officers  are  dead  or  removed  ;  and  I  know 
nobody  left  that,   for  the  sake  of  their  pensions, 
would  not  be  for  Sir  Robert,  if  he  should  have  a 
mind  to  declare  himself  King,  besides  their  great 
ignorance  and  want  of  skill  to  act,  if  their  heart 
would  incline  them  to  do  anything  that  were  right. 
Nothing  is  so  plain  as  that  Sir  Robert  has  been  in 
a  long  agreement  with  Cardinal  Fleury  ;  and  that  at 
the  time  that  all  this  farce  has  been  acted,  and  such 
a  vast  expence  created,  Sir  Robert  has  ordered  it  so 
as  to  let  the  French  and  the  Spaniards  put  them- 
selves into  such  a  condition  as  to  make  it,  I  think, 
next  to  impossible  for  Admiral  Vernon  to  be  saved ; 
and  I  expect  to  hear  that  he  and  our  fleet  is  de- 
stroyed soon,  and  consequently  that  Jamaica  will  be 
taken  from  us.     And  I  have  very  great  reason  to 
believe  that  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  has  orders,  if  the 
delays  in  sending  him  have  not  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  do  anything,  that  he  is  positively  forbid  to  do  any- 
thing against  the  French,  though  they  have  been 
suffered  already  to  fortify  Dunkirk,  contrary  to  the 
articles.     If  these  things  should  happen,  which  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  England  to 
be  sure  will  be  in  a  great  consternation.     But  how 
will  they  help  themselves  ?     Sir  Robert  has  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  will  easily  convince  his 
Majesty  that  all  he  has  done  is  for  his  service.   And 
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when  the  nation  comes  into  such  distress  that  Sir 
Robert  can  raise  no  more  money  upon  the  people, 
there  must  be  without  doubt  a  great  fund  from  the 
savings  of  King  George  I.,  Queen  Caroline,  and 
what  may  easily  be  proved  the  present  government 
has  had  from  Ireland,  old  remains  of  rent  paid  the 
crown,  the  civil  list  settlement,  Hessian  troops,  and 
many  other  such  good  inventions,  more  than  two 
millions  a-year,  out  of  which,  to  be  sure,  there  is  a 
great  bank  ;  and  nothing  done  for  all  this,  except 
throwing  away  all  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  suc- 
cesses, and  giving  us  up  to  France.  And  when  they 
can  get  no  more  money  from  taxes,  'tis  probable  the 
hidden  treasure  may  be  made  use  of  to  support  Sir 
Robert's  absolute  power.  For  my  own  part,  I  don't 
expect  anything  can  happen  that  is  good,  since  most 
nations  are  brought  into  slavery  by  the  power  of  ill 
ministers.  Much  the  greatest  part  of  what  I  have 
of  my  own,  and  likewise  of  the  trust  estate,  I  expect 
should  be  soon  lost  with  a  sponge  ;  and  the  rest  of 
it,  which  is  in  land,  will  be  reduced  yet  further  by 
taxes  and  excises,  which  is  half  gone  already.  But 
I  can't  live  long.  I  must  submit  to  all  misfortunes 
that  cannot  be  helped. 

1740-1.  The  Tories  will  not  be  satisfied  without 
a  Tory  to  be  Premier  Minister,  and  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  one  that  is  capable  of  governing.  The  nation 
is  so  vastly  in  debt,  and  the  expence  increasing  daily, 
to  support  it  against  the  foreign  enemies,  that  I 
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should  wonder  very  much  if  men  that  have  fortunes 
on  the  other  side  would  undertake  it.  But  if  there 
should  be  men  hardy  enough  to  do  it,  is  there  em- 
ployments enough  to  satisfy  the  chiefs  of  both  par- 
ties ;  and  can  our  poor  island  furnish  money  enough 
to  make  any  stand,  without  great  alterations  in  the 
expence  that  it  has  hitherto  been  at  ?  1  believe  the 
great  men  at  present  employed  would  look  very 
sourly  upon  any  one  who  should  propose  to  lessen 
their  great  increase  of  salaries,  who  have  sold  their 
country  for  what  they  did  not  want,  as  many  as 
should  remain  of  them  in  a  new  turn  ;  as  those  that 
come  in  would  think  it  hard  if  their  great  merit  should 
not  have  the  same  as  has  already  been  given.  But 
all  this  is  a  trifle  in  comparison  of  the  vast  revenue 
the  King  has,  which  is  already  increased  by  adding 
to  his  family,  and  will  be  much  more  from  the  nu- 
merous issue  of  the  next  heir  and  his  debts ;  and  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  his  Majesty  would  not  look  very 
kindly  even  upon  Sir  Robert,  or  anybody  else  that 
should  propose  to  him  the  lessening  any  part  of  his 
revenue,  towards  contributing  to  ease  the  nation  of 
the  destruction  that  his  ministers  have  brought 
upon  it. 

GEORGE  II. 

Feb.  6,  1 736.  Heard  this  day,  from  a  pretty  good 
hand,  that  his  Majesty  has  been  worse  than  they 
cared  to  own  ;  but  upon  remedies  they  applied,  his 
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fever  lessened,  and  he  was  better.  However,  the 
physicians  say,  that  if  he  does  get  over  this  illness, 
he  cannot  live  a  twelvemonth. 

1737.  The  King  was  opposed  in  the  Council 
about  the  mourning  for  Queen  Caroline  by  every- 
body but  my  Lord  Wilmington.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  an  order  made  that  nobody  should  put 
coaches  or  servants  into  mourning  for  any  of  their 
relations  or  court  mournings.  The  nobility  obeyed 
it,  though  they  had  fathers  and  wives  as  dear  to  them 
as  the  Queen  could  be  to  the  King ;  and  the  King 
said,  he  never  meant  to  have  it  go  to  his  own  family. 
And  my  Lord  Pembroke  was  as  warm  in  this  matter 
as  anybody.  But  a  man  who  will  sell  his  country 
for  a  place,  to  be  sure  will  put  on  any  mourning.* 

1737.  I  know  one,  a  considerable  man,  who  has 
seen  the  King  once  since  this  misfortune  (the  death 
of  the  Queen),  and  though  it  was  one  the  King 
would  have  disguised  himself  to  if  he  could  possibly, 
he  says  he  never  in  his  life  saw  any  one  so  de- 
jected, and  that  he  looked  as  if  he  had  lost  his 
crown. 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  thing  that  happened 
many  years  ago,  which  shews  that  his  Majesty  will 
hear  reason  when  any  one  dares  to  speak  it.  There 


*  It  is  reported  that  Lord  Pembroke,  after  the  expiration  of  the  long 
mourning  for  Queen  Caroline,  appeared  at  Court  in  a  black  suit  and 
weepers,  that  the  King  asked  him  the  cause,  and  that  he  answered,  "It 
is  for  my  father,  to  whom  I  owe  six  months'  mourning." — Lord  Hailes. 
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was  a  person  that  was  refused  a  thing  by  his  Ma- 
jesty and  the  minister,  that  he  thought  justice  and 
his  due  ;  upon  which  he  desired  an  audience,  in 
which  he  represented  what  he  thought  proper.  But 
his  Majesty  looked  very  angry,  and  upon  this,  the 
person,  as  he  was  going  to  speak,  interrupted  him, 
begged  his  pardon  for  it,  and  added,  that  he  begged, 
before  his  Majesty  gave  him  his  answer,  that  he 
would  consider  he  was  a  gentleman.  This  changed 
his  Majesty's  countenance,  and  he  complied  with, 
what  was  desired. 

1737.  His  Majesty  saw  the  Queen's  women-ser- 
vants first,  which  was  a  very  mournful  sight,  for 
they  all  cried  extremely ;  and  his  Majesty  was  so 
affected  that  he  began  to  speak,  but  went  out  of 
the  room  to  recover  himself ;  and  yesterday  he  saw 
the  foreign  ministers  and  his  horses,  which  I  remem- 
ber Dean  Swift  gives  a  great  character  of ;  and  was 
sorry  to  leave  them  for  the  conversation  of  his 
countrymen  in  England,  and  I  think  he  was  much 
in  the  right ;  for  his  Majesty  preferred  them  after 
the  women  of  the  Queen's  family. 

1737'8.  The  King  is  in  so  very  ill  a  state  of 
health  that  he  may  not  live  long.  And  though  he 
is  certainly  extremely  dejected  by  the  great  loss  he 
has  made,  (the  death  of  the  Queen),  I  don't  think 
that  is  all ;  for  a  heart  is  a  long  time  a-breaking ; 
and  I  have  known  very  few  instances  of  dying  from 
the  passion  of  love.  But  people  of  judgment  say, 
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that  there  is  a  vast  change  in  his  constitution,  and 
that  he  is  certainly  very  ill,  and  so  much  changed  in 
his  manner,  that  he  does  everything  he  is  desired, 
and  signs  what  is  brought  him,  without  inquiring 
into  it. 

1738.  A  lady  that  keeps  very  good  company  told 
me  that  his  Majesty  was  now  so  much  better  that  he 
entertained  himself  with  playing  with  favourites,  in 
a  private  way,  as  formerly.  I  did  not  hear  what  the 
game  was  ;  but  it  was  cards,  and  some  queens  were 
dealt  to  the  King,  which  renewed  his  trouble  so 
much,  and  put  him  into  so  great  a  disorder,  that  the 
Princess  Amelia  immediately  ordered  all  the  queens 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  pack. 

GUSTAVUS  VASA ;  A  TRAGEDY. 

1738-9.  Prologue  has,  I  think,  some  lines  good 
in  it.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  did  not  see  the  pro- 
logue, but  refused  to  licence  the  play,  and  said  they 
must  write  plays  upon  such  subjects  as  "The  Or- 
phan." I  have  read  the  play  in  manuscript,  which  is 
thought  by  judges  to  be  a  very  good  one.  The  story 
is  not  at  all  applicable  to  our  present  times,  but  of  a 
King  of  Sweden,  and  has  nothing  in  it  but  charac- 
ters of  virtuous  people,  and  speaking  on  the  side  of 
liberty,  which  is  now  a  great  offence.* 

*  The  Duchess,  though  generally  dogmatical  enough,  does  not  praise 
Mr.  Brookes's  tragedy ;  she  only  says  that  "  it  is  thought  by  judges  to 
be  a  very  good  one."  The  author,  after  having  appeared  in  various  cha- 
racters, terminated  his  literary  career  with  "  The  Fool  of  Quality,"  a 
romance  fraught  with  unparalleled  absurdities. — Lord  Hailes. 
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LORD  HARRINGTON. 

1737.  Lord  Harrington,  an  evidence  against  the 
Prince  voluntarily,  for  he  did  not  bring  any  message  ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  he  and  Sir  Robert  came  to  see 
what  they  could  draw  out  of  the  Prince,  by  their 
going  immediately  from  him  to  my  Lord  Harring- 
ton's lodgings,  to  write  down  all  he  had  said.  How- 
ever, as  he  is  a  man  that  has  effected  a  great  deal 
of  civility  between  man  and  man,  he,  it  is  said,  has 
vexed  himself  sick  upon  it ;  and  for  excuse  he  says, 
he  did  not  know  it  was  to  be  printed.  But  I  don't 
see  that  a  sufficient  excuse  ;  and  if  it  was  done  with- 
out his  knowledge  and  consent,  he  might  have  done 
something  to  have  taken  off  the  odium  of  being  an 
evidence ;  but  I  believe  not  without  losing  his 
places,  which  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  man  who 
has  done  so  much  dirty  work  as  to  rise  so  fast  with- 
out any  great  parts. 

LORD  HERVEY. 

1737.  Lord  Hervey  is  at  this  time  always  with 
the  King  in  vast  favour.  He  has  certainly  parts 
and  wit,  but  is  the  most  wretched,  profligate  man 
that  ever  was  born,  besides  ridiculous ;  a  painted 
face,  and  not  a  tooth  in  his  head.*  And  it  is  not 

*  Lord  Hervey,  having  felt  some  attacks  of  the  epilepsy,  entered 
upon  and  persisted  in  a  very  strict  regimen,  and  thus  stopped  the  pro- 
gress and  prevented  the  effects  of  that  dreadful  disease.  His  daily  food 
was  a  small  quantity  of  asses  milk  and  a  flour  biscuit;  once  a  week  he 
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above  six  months  ago  that  the  King  hated  him  so, 
that  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  one  in  his  diver- 
sions at  play.  I  think  'tis  possible  that  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  may  make  some  use  of  him  at  first,  and 
perhaps  the  other  may  have  vanity  enough  to  imagine 
that  he  may  work  himself  up  to  be  a  great  man  ;  but 
that  is  too  mad  I  think  to  be  ever  effected,  because 
all  the  world,  except  Sir  Robert,  abhors  him ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  mischiefs  Sir  Robert  has 
done  the  nation,  and  myself  in  particular,  which 
generally  people  resent  in  the  first  place,  I  had 
much  rather  he  should  continue  in  power  than  my 
Lord  Hervey. 

REDUCTION  OF  INTEREST. 

1737.  The  bill  to  reduce  the  interest  yet  lower 
on  the  mortgages  to  the  government,  thrown  out. 

indulged  himself  with  eating  an  apple;  he  used  emetics  daily.  Mr. 
Pope  and  he  were  once  friends ;  hut  they  quarelled,  and  persecuted  each 
other  with  virulent  satire.  Pope,  knowing  the  ahstemious  regimen  which 
Lord  Hervey  observed,  was  so  ungenerous  as  to  call  him  "  a  mere  cheese- 
curd  of  asses  milk."  Lord  Hervey  used  paint  to  soften  his  ghastly  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Pope  must  have  known  this  also,  and  therefore  it  was 
unpardonable  in  him  to  introduce  it  into  his  celebrated  portrait.  That 
satirist  had  the  art  of  laying  hold  on  detached  circumstances,  and  of  ap- 
plying them  to  his  purpose,  without  much  regard  for  historical  accuracy. 
Thus,  to  his  Hemistic,  "  Endow  a  college  or  a  cat"  he  adds  this  note,  that 
"  a  Duchess  of  Richmond  left  annuities  to  her  cats."  The  Lady,  as  to 
whom  he  seems  so  uncertain,  was  La  Belle  Stuart  of  the  Comte  de 
Grammont.  She  left  annuities  to  certain  female  friends,  with  the  burden 
of  maintaining  some  of  her  cats ;  a  delicate  way  of  providing  for  poor, 
and,  probably,  proud  gentlewomen,  without  making  them  feel  that  they 
owed  their  livelihood  to  her  mere  liberality.  Lord  Hailes- 
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Though  I  am  very  sure  that  Sir  Robert  at  first 
intended  it  should  pass,  and  though  he  spoke  two 
hours  upon  it,  nobody  could  provoke  him  to  give 
any  reason  against  its  passing,  further  than  that  the 
bill  was  not  well  drawn,  &c.  And  I  find  everybody 
is  of  opinion,  that  it  will  pass  next  sessions ;  and 
that  one  considerable  reason  why  it  is  deferred,  is 
because  the  Queen  herself  has  at  least  a  million  of 
money  in  that  fund :  and  I  don't  doubt  but  there  is 
another  who  has  a  great  deal  more ;  so  that  there 
must  be  time  given  for  them  and  others  to  sell  out. 
And  the  stock  did  immediately  rise  on  the  bill's 
dropping,  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  how  much 
higher  it  will  rise  nobody  can  tell ;  but  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  people  who  have  but  little  will  be 
starved;  for  when  they  are  frightened,  which  will 
be  once  or  twice  a  year,  they  sell  as  soon  as  the 
stock  begins  to  tumble,  and  then  when  the  govern- 
ment pays  them  in  scraps,  they  buy  at  a  higher  rate 
to  get  a  little  interest  to  live.  And  at  the  same 
time  that  they  (the  ministers)  will  take  half  the 
interest  moaey  from  the  creditors,  both  rich  and 
poor,  under  a  pretence  of  paying  the  debt  of  the 
nation,  I  believe  that  it  increases  every  day.  All 
the  patriots  who  are  vehement  in  this  scheme  of  re- 
ducing the  interest  to  three  per  cent.,  few  of  them 
I  believe  have  any  money ;  but  what  their  reasons 
are  for  joining  in  a  thing  which  was  certainly  first 
set  on  foot  by  the  ministry,  is  a  secret  that  I  have 
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not  been  let  into ;  nor  can  I  of  myself  comprehend 
why  they  would  be  so  eager  to  take  away  one-fourth 
of  what  money  everybody  has,  when  it  is  plain  they 
have  not  strength  enough  to  obtain  any  account  of 
those  many  millions  which  have  been  given  by  the 
public,  nor  any  account  of  what  they  were  so  un- 
justly pursuing.  So  far  from  that,  Sir  Robert  has 
declared,  in  some  of  the  debates,  that  no  taxes  shall 
be  taken  off;  and  if  he  had  not  done  so,  it  would 
have  been  just  the  same  thing  to  me  ;  for  I  am  sure 
they  will  raise  taxes  as  long  as  there  is  any  money 
left  in  the  kingdom. 

1737.  Sir  Robert  has  declared,  that  the  taxes 
shall  not  be  taken  off;  and  had  he  said  otherwise, 
that  would  have  been  no  security  from  one  who  can 
put  them  on  when  he  pleases,  as  he  did  in  the  salt 
tax,  and  one  year  after  brought  it  on  again,  and 
mortgaged  it  for  eleven  years  to  come.  But  when 
he  has  taken  one-fourth  of  what  the  proprietors  have 
left,  they  have  no  way  of  helping  themselves.  I  can- 
not see  how  the  general  ruin  which  threatens  the 
nation  can  be  helped,  by  taking  so  great  a  sum  from 
the  proprietors,  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  Sir  Robert, 
or  any  subject  who  may  happen  to  be  master.  It  is 
certain  that  the  bill  for  the  further  reduction  of 
interest  will  pass  next  sessions,  and  that  it  had 
passed  this,  if  it  had  not  been  to  give  time  for  several 
considerable  people  to  get  their  money  out  of  the 
stocks  before  the  interest  is  reduced.  This  all  the 
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patriots  knew,  and  yet  they  would  have  joined  to 
have  taken  more  money  ftiom  the  people,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  saw  they  had  not  strength  enough  to 
carry  one  vote  in  anything  Sir  Robert  opposes. 
And  therefore,  though  I  naturally  love  patriots,  I 
cannot  find  any  good  reason  for  what  they  have 
done ;  and  I  do  think  that  one-fourth  of  what  is 
left  was  better  and  more  just  to  have  been  left  in  the 
people's  own  hands  as  long  as  it  could.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  reduction  of  the  interest  I  lent  such 
sums  to  the  government  as  reduced  the  interest 
from  six  per  cent,  to  four  per  cent.  ;  thinking  it 
would  have  had  a  good  effect  for  the  security  of  the 
nation  ;  and  at  that  time  he  could  not  have  com- 
passed such  sums  without  me.*  But  he  has  re- 
turned this  with  letting  me  know,  that  he  will  take 
no  more  of  the  trust-money  upon  the  land  tax  or 
malt,  though  it  is  but  at  three  per  cent. ;  and  even 
that  favour,  though  it  is  not  a  great  one,  he  will  do 
for  everybody  but  our  family.  The  nation  could  not 
be  made  safe  from  giving  more  money  into  the  power 
of  ministers  ;  and  when  any  disturbance  or  invasion 
happens,  the  subject  must  give  money  to  defend  the 
country,  for  the  debts  will  always  continue  at  least 
as  great  as  they  are. 

1737.  The  public  requires  the  interest  being  re- 
duced ;  and  I  should  be  as  willing  to  give  my  vote  for 

*  This  displays  the  injustice  of  that  famous  satirical  passage  in  Pope, 
"  But  not  like  Maryborough's,  at  five  per  cent." 
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anything  that  concerned  the  good  of  the  nation  as 
any  man  living  ;  but  as  long  as  Sir  Robert  is  minis- 
ter, the  patriots  cannot  possibly  apply  any  money 
for  the  good  of  the  public,  nor  will  he  ever  lessen 
any  taxes. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  LAND. 

1736.  No   improvement   of  land,   which  I  ever 
aimed  at,  has  ever  turned  to  better  account  than  if 
one  had  purchased  so  much  more  new  land  to  the 
old. 

1737.  I  have  very  little  opinion  of  improvements  ; 
more  than  to  believe  something  is  to  be  saved  by  a 
man's  looking  after  his  stewards  and  bailiffs,  to  pre- 
vent, as  much  as  they  can,  abuses. 

PURCHASE  OF  LAND. 

1737-8.  Have  made  a  great  purchase,  thinking 
one  may  have  a  little  from  land  for  some  time,  what- 
ever happens,  for  even  I  may  live  to  see  an  end  of  all 
one's  support  from  public  funds. 

1738.  From  fear  of  a  sponge  I  have  sold  my  stocks 
low,  and  bought  land  dear,  which  I  did  because  I 
thought  that  would  hold  longest.     From  my  having 
over-purchased  myself,  I  must  very  soon  take  up 
money  and  pay  interest  for  it. 

1739.  In  the  city  to  bid  for  Lord  Yarmouth's 
estate,  which  I  believe  I  shall  have,  and  I  do  think  it 
necessary  to  do  it,  because  land  will  be   the  last 
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thing  that  will  be  taken  from  us,  and  I  expect,  a 
little  sooner  or  later,  a  sponge,  which  will  put  an 
end  to  all  stocks  and  money  lent  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

SIR  JOSEPH  JEKYLL,  MASTER  OF  THE  ROLLS. 

1737-8.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  on  the  side 
of  the  minority  yesterday,  (3d  February),  who  has 
certainly  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  though  he  is 
called  honest.*  But  I  have  hardly  known  him  to 
succeed,  but  when  he  is  on  the  wrong  side  ;  and  yes- 
terday he  said  something  so  weak,  that  it  made  his 
friends  smile,  to  the  following  effect,  gravely,  "  that 
our  hopes  now  was  in  the  Czarina,"  who,  I  think,  is 
a  good  way  from  us,  and  likewise  from  doing  France 
any  hurt. 

KINGS. 

1737.  Were  I  a  man,  I  freely  own  that  I  would 
not  venture  any  thing  that  I  could  avoid  for  any  King 
that  I  know,  or  that  I  have  heard  of.t 

1737.  As  princes  are  not  the  best  judges  of  right 
and  wrong,  from  the  flattery  they  are  used  to,  not  to 
say  worse  of  them,  I  think  the  best  thing  for  them, 
and  the  whole  nation,  is  not  to  let  them  have  power 

*  He  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the  sinking  fund :  that  bequest 
would,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  saved  the  Duchess's  fortune  from  the 
sponge. — Lord  Hailes. 

f  It  is  to  be  supposed,  that  the  Duchess  meant  male  Kings ;  for 
surely  she  would  have  done  something  for  a  female  King,  herself  being 
"  Viceroy  over  her." — Lord  Hailes. 
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to  hurt  themselves,  or  anybody  else.  A  gentleman  of 
Sweden  has  given  me  an  account  of  the  laws  of 
that  country,  which  they  now  enjoy,  but  they  did 
not  compass  it  till  the  King  or  Ministers  had  de- 
stroyed that  country,  and  made  them  excessive 
poor.  I  heartily  wish  that  may  not  be  our  case, 
or  worse. 

1737.  I  am  of  opinion,  from  woful  experience, 
that,  from  flattery  or  want  of  understanding,  most 
princes  are  alike  ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  no  purpose 
to  argue  against  their  passions,  but  to  defend  our- 
selves at  all  events  against  them.  This  makes  me 
think  of  the  Castile  oath,  "  We,  that  are  as  good  as 
yourself,  and  more  powerful,  chose  you  to  be  our 
King,  upon  such  conditions ;"  and  concludes  with 
what  is  most  just  and  proper. 

LIBERTY. 

1737-8.  I  am,  and  shall  ever  be,  of  the  opinion, 
that  nothing  is  so  much  worth  struggling  for  as 
liberty ;  and  I  have  given  demonstration,  that  in 
all  times  I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  poor  power 
that  could  contribute  towards  that  happy  condi- 
tion ;  and  I  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  I  live. 
But,  alas !  what  can  it  signify,  the  endeavours  of  an 
old  woman. 


VOL.  II. 
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LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

1737.  I  am  a  perfect  cripple,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly hold  out  long :  and  as  I  have  little  enjoyment 
of  my  life,  I  am  very  indifferent  about  it. 

1737.  It  is  impossible  that  one  of  my  age  and  in- 
firmities can  live  long:  and  one  great  happiness 
there  is  in  death,  that  one  shall  never  hear  any 
more  of  any  thing  they  do  in  this  world. 

1737.  "  When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat, 

Yet,  fooled  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit ; 
Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay  ; 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day, 
Lies  more,  and  when  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 
With  some  new  joy,  cuts  off  what  we  possest 
Strange  cozenage !  none  would  live  past  years  again, 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  still  remain, 
And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  fresh  sprightly  running  could  not  give. 
I'm  tired  with  waiting  for  this  chemic  gold, 
Which  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old." 

Verses  of  Dryden,  which  I  think  very  pretty,  and 
which  most  people  have  felt  the  truth  of. 

1737-8.  I  think  one  can't  leave  the  world  in  a 
better  time  than  now,  when  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
real  friendship,  truth,  justice,  honour,  or  indeed  any 
thing  that  is  agreeable  in  life. 

1738-9.  I  am  so  weary  of  life  that  I  don't  care 
how  soon  the  stroke  is  given  to  me,  which  I  only 
wish  may  be  with  as  little  pain  as  possible. 

1739.  As  to  my  own  particular,  I  have  nothing 
to  reproach  myself  with  ;  and  I  think  it  very  im- 
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probable  that  I  should  live  to  suffer  what  others 
will  do,  who  have  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  their 
country  :  and  when  I  am  dead  I  shall  hear  nothing 
of  it,  nor  have  the  uneasiness,  when  I  die,  of  parting 
with  any  thing  that  gives  me  much  pleasure.  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  life 
was  to  love  and  value  somebody  extremely  that  re- 
turned it,  and  to  see  them  often  ;  and  if  one  has  an 
easy  fortune,  that  is  what  makes  one's  life  pass  away 
agreeably.  But,  alas !  there  is  such  a  change  in 
the  world  since  I  knew  it  first,  that,  though  one's 
natural  pleasure  is  to  love  people,  the  generality  of 
the  world  are  in  something  or  other  so  disagreeable, 
that  'tis  impossible  to  do  it :  and,  added  to  this,  I 
am  a  cripple,  lifted  about  like  a  child,  and  very  sel- 
dom free  from  pain. 

1740-1.  As  I  have  seen  so  much  of  a  very  bad 
world,  I  must  own  I  have  no  taste  left,  but  lo  have 
what  is  just  necessary  to  support  myself  and  those 
that  I  am  obliged  to  take  care  of,  which  are  a 
great  many. 

DUKE  OF  MONTAGUE. 

1740.  All  his  talents  lie  in  things  only  natural 
in  boys  of  fifteen  years  old,  and  he  is  about  two 
and  fifty ;  to  get  people  into  his  garden  and  wet 
them  with  squirts,  and  to  invite  people  to  his 
country  houses,  and  put  things  into  their  beds  to 
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make  them  itch,  and  twenty  such  pretty  fancies  like 
these.* 

1741-2.  He  has  a  great  estate,  and  is  master  of 
the  grand  wardrobe,  part  of  my  daughter's  portion, 
which  I  got  him  for  life,t  and  which  I  was  assured 
by  a  very  understanding  man,  he  would  farm  of 
him,  and  give  him  8000/.  a  year.  He  is  not  a  man 
that  has  any  demand  on  account  of  services  done  by- 
sea  or  land.t 

t,  MOTION  AGAINST  SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

1740-1.  Both  parties  find  fault  with  each  other : 
and  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  them  both  to  blame 
in  many  things  ;  but  surely  the  Tories  are  the 
worst,  and  have  always  done  the  most  mischief.  I 
believe  there  is  many  knaves  amongst  them,  but 
'tis  certain  the  majority  of  them  are  fools  ;  and  the 
principles  that  they  profess  are  both  foolish  and 
false.  Many  of  the  Whigs  must  be  allowed  to  have 
sense,  and  to  be  much  more  capable  of  managing  a 

*  He  had  other  pretty  fancies,  not  mentioned  in  the  memoranda  of 
his  mother-in-law  :  he  did  good  without  ostentation.  His  vast  benevo- 
lence of  soul  is  not  recorded  by  Pope ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  while 
there  is  any  tradition  of  human  kindness  and  charity  in  England.— 
Lord  Hailes. 

t  What  would  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  have  said  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  had  he  made  a  like  boast. — Lord  Hailes. 

%  The  Duchess  forgets  that  he  served,  at  an  early  age,  under  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough;  and  that,  during  a  peace  of  thirty  years,  he  could 
not  have  made  any  more  campaigns. — Lord  Hailes. 
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government  than  Tories.  But  the  majority  of  them 
are  knaves,  and  they  have  shown,  when  they  are  in 
employment,  that  their  chief  aim  is  to  keep  their 
places,  and  raise  themselves  without  any  regard  to 
the  good  of  the  public.  Those  in  the  opposition 
did  not  imagine  that  they  could  carry  the  question 
in  two  such  houses,  without  the  promise  from  the 
Tories  that  they  would  join  them,  which  they  had ; 
and  if  they  had  performed,  as  they  assured  them 
they  would,  they  would  certainly  have  been  as  near 
carrying  what  they  desired  as  in  the  excise-bill, 
which  frighted  Sir  Robert  so  much  that  he  durst 
not  stand  it.  For  'tis  certain,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing these  promises,  more  than  a  hundred  voted  for 
the  minister,  and  a  great  number  went  off  with  Mr. 
Shippen,  who,  some  suspect,  has  taken  money. 
Upon  the  whole  matter*  every  thing  was  extremely 
ill  managed  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  in  the 
House  of  Lords  much  better ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
my  Lord  Carteret  did  speak  two  hours  as  well  as 
any  man  in  the  world  could  speak,  but  all  in  vain : 
and  though  I  think  the  minority  there  was  not  les- 
sened, the  majority  was  but  little  increased.  The 
town  is  now  full  of  discourse  upon  these  matters, 
and  different  opinions  they  have.  Some  of  the 
Tories  pretend  to  be  ashamed  of  what  they  have 
done.  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton,  and  Watkins  Wil- 
liams, and  Lord  Noel  Somerset,  voted,  according  to 
their  promise,  with  the  minority.  I  know  none  of 
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them  but  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton,  who,  though  they 
call  him  a  Jacohite,  I  think  he  has  too  great  an 
estate,  and  too  much  sense,  really  to  be  for  a  Popish 
government.  But,  has  he  happened  to  be  always 
of  the  Tory  side,  I  suppose  he  thought  he  should 
make  a  better  figure  in  being  the  head  of  a  party 
than  in  leaving  it. 

CHAMBER  ORGAN. 

1737.  I  am  now  in  pursuit  of  getting  the  finest 
piece  of  music  that  ever  was  heard  ;  it  is  a  thing 
that  will  play  eight  tunes.  Handel  and  all  the 
great  musicians  say  it  is  beyond  anything  they  can 
do ;  and  this  may  be  performed  by  the  most  igno- 
rant person  ;  and  when  you  are  weary  of  those  eight 
tunes,  you  may  have  them  changed  for  any  other 
that  you  like.  This  I  think  much  better  than  going 
to  an  Italian  opera,  or  an  assembly.  This  perform- 
ance has  been  lately  put  into  a  lottery,  and  all  the 
Iloyal  Family  chose  to  have  a  great  many  tickets, 
rather  than  to  buy  it,  the  price  being,  I  think, 
1000/.,  infinitely  a  less  sum  than  some  bishopricks 
have  been  sold  for.  And  a  gentleman  won  it  who 
I  am  in  hopes  will  sell  it,  and  if  he  will,  I  will  buy 
it,  for  I  cannot  live  to  have  another  made,  and  I 
will  carry  it  into  the  country  with  me. 

PATRIOTS. 

1737-8.  I  think  great  things  might  still  be  done 
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with  honest  hearts  and  good  heads ;  but  the  demand 
is  much  too  high,  at  least  I  can  find  very  few  that 
have  either  good  heads  or  hearts.  Some  there  are 
I  believe  of  both  sorts  ;  but  much  the  greatest  num- 
ber are  those  that  are  called  men  of  understanding, 
and  are  so  blinded  with  some  low  present  view  for 
themselves,  or  fear,  that  they  will  not  be  of  any  good 
use. 

1738.  I  think  that  all  the  people  in  places,  and 
those  of  the  patriots  that  have  a  mind  to  have 
them,  will  keep  and  get  all  the  employments  they 
can  to  the  last  moment,  without  any  regard  to  what 
may  happen  to  England. 

1738.  I  believe  that,  besides  the  great  majority  by 
Sir  Robert's  corruption,  there  is  a  majority  likewise 
in  the  minority,  who  have  so  long  pretended  to  be 
concerned  for  the  safety  of  their  country,  who  really 
mean  nothing  but  to  make  some  bargain  for  them- 
selves. 

1739.  I  think   everything  should  be  done   that 
can  be  legally  done  to  save  this  sinking  nation  ;  and 
I  really  believe  'tis  intended  by  the  generality  of  the 
minority ;  but  I  do  not  believe  they  all  mean  the 
same  thing,  which  is  a  great  disadvantage. 

1739.  I  don't  find  that  anybody  thinks  'tis  possi- 
ble for  any  good  to  be  done  this  sessions.  Every- 
body that  should  act  don't  mean  the  same  thing. 
Some  are  influenced  wholly  by  bribes  ;  others  have 
views  which  they  cover j  and,  upon  the  whole,  I 
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think  that  Sir  Robert  will  die  in  power  :  and  after 
that,  what  the  next  minister  will  do  I  can't  tell ; 
but  I  believe  'twill  he  like  the  horse  full  of  flies, 
which  the  rider  would  not  have  brushed  off,  because 
an  empty  swarm  would  come  to  suck  him. 

17^9-40.  A  great  man  in  the  opposition  has 
brought  his  own  relation  into  a  place  where  he 
could  have  chose  my  footman,  and  one  who  has  em- 
ployments, and  never  did  nor  ever  will  give  a  vote 
against  the  Court.  I  think  it  is  shameful  to  talk 
against  placemen,  and  to  choose  one  one's  ownself 
at  the  same  time.  He  should  rather  have  made  his 
relation  quit  the  Court,  and  have  paid  him  with  his 
own  money  for  it.  And  it  appears  to  me  very  ill- 
judged  to  cry  out  upon  pensions,  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  one  (a  pensioner)  into  Parliament. 
Brutus  put  his  own  sons  to  death,  which  was  terri- 
ble, because  they  were  in  a  plot  with  others  to  de- 
stroy the  government :  but  it  would  have  been  worse 
to  have  saved  his  sons  for  the  same  crime  that  their 
companions  were  executed  for. 

1740.  As  there  are  but  few  on  the  other  side 
(the  opposition)  that  have  either  true  honesty, 
sense,  or  resolution,  I  think  we  have  very  little  to 
hope. 

1740.  Some  of  those  people  who  call  themselves 
patriots,  are  certainly  very  good  men ;  but  I  am 
very  sure  the  whole  party  don't  mean  the  same 
thing.  They  don't  all  go  in  a  straight  line  to  pur- 
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sue  steadily  the  right  points  ;  but  they  act  coolly, 
sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  another,  as  they 
think  it  will  turn  most  to  what  they  secretly  have  in 
view,  some  to  keep  places  they  are  in  possession  of, 
and  others  to  get  into  them. 

POLITICAL  PAPERS. 

1738.  A  paper  writ  on  the  minister's  side, — I 
never  read  one  of  them  before,  knowing  they  are 
either  nonsense  or  false.  I  think  this  artfully  writ, 
and  I  am  confident  'tis  done  by  Dr.  Hare.  Such 
papers,  I  think,  impose  on  very  ignorant  people,  a 
great  many  of  which  are  in  the  country.* 

EARL  OF  PEMBROKE. 

1737-8.  I  don't  look  upon  a  blue  ribbon  to  be 
any  honour  as  they  are  generally  disposed  of,  and 
yet  I  fancy  my  Lord  Pembroke  will  be  angry  that 

are  preferred  before  him.     But  let  him  be 

ever  so  much  offended  at  it,  he  wont  act  one  right 
thing  that  can  hazard  his  losing  a  guinea.t 

*  This  is  a  fair  acknowledgment,  and  it  will  be  seen  in  its  true  light,, 
when  we  invert  the  character  of  the  writer,  and  suppose  this  to  be  said 
by  a  friend  of  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  not  by  an 
enemy.  "  A  paper  writ  on  the  side  of  Opposition.  I  never  read  one  of 
them  before,  knowing  they  are  either  nonsense  or  false."  Lord  Hailes. 

t  Lord  Pembroke  had  an  infirmity  which  disabled  him  from  sitting 
on  horseback.  When  Britain  took  a  part  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession,  he  resigned  his  regiment.  "  As  I  am  not  able  to  serve," 
said  he,  "  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who  can."  He,  who 
would  on  no  account  have  hazarded  the  loss  of  a  guinea,  quitted,  from 
a  punctilio  of  honour,  a  lucrative  office  in  which  he  might  have  conti- 
nued without  censure !  Lord  Hailes. 
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PLAN  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  MINISTRY. 

1737.  There  is  nothing  more  plain  to  me,  than 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  put  a  stop  to  any 
more  mischief,  and  in  time  England  might  flourish 
again.  But  this,  I  think,  depends  on  resolution, 
good  sense,  and  honesty,  of  which,  I  fear,  there  is 
very  little.  I  am  nothing  but  an  ignorant  old 
woman,  but  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  courts  ;  and 
I  do  really  think,  that,  without  having  any  of  the 
old  Roman  virtue,  it  is  wiser  for  any  great  man  not 
to  be  a  premier  minister,  which,  if  we  should  ever 
happen  to  have  a  weak  or  an  ill  King,  must  lead  a 
terrible  life,  besides  being  very  insecure ;  and  con- 
sequently, it  would  be  best  for  a  King  as  well  as  the 
nation,  and  everybody  that  has  any  property,  or  love 
to  their  posterity,  to  have  all  things  done  in  council 
without  a  premier  minister,  which  I  have  often 
heard  is  the  law.*  In  that  case  many  great  officers 
would  be  answerable  for  what  they  did.  They 
might  live  easily,  do  their  country  service,  and  their 
King.  And  as  vacancies  happened,  others,  as  far 
as  the  nation  would  furnish,  might  take  their  places 

*  Yet  the  Duchess  knew,  that  under  her  own  administration  "  all 
things  were  not  done  in  council."  The  system  which,  as  she  had  often 
heard,  was  the  law,  is  a  specious  but  vain  theory.  How  could  her 
"  great  officers  be  answerable  for  what  they  did  ?  "  If  no  one  of  them 
had  influence  over  the  others,  each  man  could  only  be  answerable  for 
his  own  vote ;  and  if  any  one  had  influence  over  the  others,  then  there 
would  be  a  Premier  without  personal  responsibility.  Lord  Hailes. 
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in  succession.  This  has  always  been  a  notion  of 
mine,  for  which  I  have  been  often  laughed  at. 
However,  if  I  were  a  man,  I  would  try  what  reso- 
lution, reason,  and  honesty  would  do,  whatever  it 
cost  me ;  supposing  that  a  man  has  no  love  to  his 
country,  nor  care  of  his  posterity,  if  we  go  on  as  we 
have  done  with  premier  ministers,  if  he  has  any  pro- 
perty, must  it  not  all  be  lost  in  a  few  years,  and 
everybody  reduced  to  slavery  ? 

LORD  POLWARTH  AND  HIS  BROTHER. 
1738.  I  have  heard  some  say  they  are  too  warm ; 
but  I  own  I  love    those   that  are  so,*  and  never 
saw  much  good  in  those  that  are  not. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

1737-8.  I  am  acquainted  with  some  Jacobites, 
and  I  have  some  relations  that  are  Roman  Catholics. 
Though  they  are  simple  people,  their  party  love 
them  for  their  zeal ;  and  they  do  tell  one  another 
what  they  know,  and  I  find  they  are  all  in  extreme 
hopes  at  this  time  ;  and  one  of  them  said  lately  to 
me,  very  simply,  that  there  was  come  over  a  bill 
lately  from  Ireland,  that  was  an  additional  cruelty 
to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  that  their  friends  used 
the  same  endeavours  to  Sir  Robert  to  have  it  stopped, 
notwithstanding  which,  the  council  here  paseed  it 
immediately.  I  asked  them  who  were  the  people 

*  She  means  those  who  are  said  to  be  too  warm.    Lord  Hailes. 
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that  used,  to  obtain  favour  of  Sir  Robert  in  such 
things  ?  They  said,  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Em- 
peror's ambassadors  had  often  prevailed  with  Sir 
Robert  on  such  occasions  ;  and,  though  he  would 
not  desist  on  an  ambassador's  speaking,  they  still 
hope,  when  Cardinal  Fleury  and  others  from  France 
could  write,  it  might  still  be  stopped  in  Ireland. 
This  looks  as  if  Sir  Robert  was  more  cautious  than 
he  has  been  formerly  in  taking  advice  from  our  ene- 
mies. Though  I  think  his  wisdom  is  a  little  too 
late,  after  joining  those  three  great  powers  in  an 
interest  against  England. 

CARDINAL  DE  RETZ. 

1739.  His  history  is  entertaining,  because  he  has 
wit  and  sense  ;  notwithstanding  which,  I  must  con- 
fess I  don't  like  him  much.  For,  if  I  were  a  man, 
I  would  not  rebel,  to  have  the  greatest  employment 
any  Prince  could  give  me.  But  if  any  tyrant  broke 
the  laws,  and  obliged  me  to  draw  the  sword,  I  would 
never  trim  nor  sheath  it  till  justice  was  done  to  my 
country.  I  find  in  this  history,  that  the  Parliament 
and  people  without  doors  cried  out  violently,  "  No 
peace,  no  Mazarine:"  and  yet,  in  the  conclusion, 
Mazarine  got  the  better,  and  enslaved  France. 
And  by  the  description  de  Retz  makes  us  of  the 
nobles,  their  taking  bribes,  being  very  simple,  and 
wholly  bent  on  private  interest,  they  resemble  very 
much  our  House  of  Lords. 
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EARL  OF  SCARBOROUGH. 

1738-9.  Lord  Scarborough  voted  with  the  mi- 
nority, and  spoke  on  the  convention  with  Spain, 
though  he  has  something  so  very  particular,  that  I 
can't  be  sure  he  will  go  on,  for  he  is  always  splitting 
a  hair  ;  but  there  is  now,  I  think,  no  hair  to  split. 

SECESSION  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

1738-9.  Minority's  resolution  of  not  going  to 
Parliament,  where  the  corruption  hinders  them  from 
doing  any  good,  unless  on  private  bills.  Majority 
seem  dissatisfied  ;  but  there  is  no  judgment  to  be 
made  of  what  will  follow  from  it,  since  the  same  men 
will  always  do  as  Sir  Robert  finds  proper  to  direct 
them.  And  perhaps  he  may  pass  everything  that 
he  pleases,  and  keep  all  the  money  raised  from  the 
public  for  himself  and  his  brother. 

1739.  I  find  some  people  don't  like  the  minority's 
absenting  themselves  from  the  House.  A  great  num- 
ber continue  to  doit.  1  am  not  acquainted  with  them ; 
but  there  are  three  that  I  think  have  sense,  and  are 
men  of  good  character,  which  are,  nry  Lord  Cornbury, 
Mr.  Plumer,  and  Sir  John  Barnard,  who  continue 
still  to  go.  Whether  the  resolution  will  do  good  or 
no,  I  am  not  able  to  judge  ;  but  I  think  there  is 
nothing  more  plain  than  that  their  going  to  the 
House  can  do  no  good  against  so  much  jfolly  and 
corruption  ;  and  therefore  I  imagine  that  their 
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leaving  the  Parliament  is  to  shew  the  world  that  they 
do  not  join  with  it.  And  perhaps  they  may  think 
that  Sir  Robert  won't  dare  pass  some  acts  with  but 
little  more  than  half  the  number  :  I  wish  it  may  be 
so.  But  I  think  he  will  use  the  nation  as  ill  as  the 
Spaniards  did  the  seamen,  rather  than  not  compass 
everything  he  has  a  mind  to. 

CHARLES  EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND. 

1738.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  a  fool  at  two-and-twenty  ;  but  afterwards, 
from  the  favour  of  a  weak  prince,  he  was  cried  up 
for  having  parts,  though  'tis  certain  he  had  not  much 
in  him,  * 

SWIFT. 

17^6.  Dean  Swift  gives  the  most  exact  account  of 
kings,  ministers,  bishops,  and  the  courts  of  justice, 
that  is  possible  to  be  writ.  He  has  certainly  a  vast 
deal  of  wit ;  and  since  he  could  contribute  so  much 
to  the  pulling  down  the  most  honest  and  best  inten- 
tioned  ministry  that  ever  I  knew,  with  the  help  only 
of  Abigail  and  one  or  two  more  ;  and  has  certainly 
stopped  the  finishing  stroke  to  ruin  the  Irish  in  the 
project  of  the  halfpence,  in  spite  of  all  the  ministry 

*  The  Duchess  forgot  that  he  held  a  distinguished  office,  together 
with  the  Marquis  of  Wharton,  in  "  the  most  honest  and  best  intentioned 
ministry  that  ever  she  knew."  See  article  Swift.  And  that,  if  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland  had  the  favour  of  so  weak  a  prince  as  George  I.,  he  had 
also  the  favour  of  Queen  Anne.  Lord  Hailes. 
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could  do ;  I  could  not  [cannot]  help  wishing,  that  we 
had  had  his  assistance  in  the  opposition  ;  for  I  could 
easily  forgive  him  all  the  slaps  he  has  given  me  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  have  thanked  him 
heartily,  whenever  he  would  please  to  do  good.  I 
never  saw  him  in  my  life  ;  and  though  his  writings 
have  entertained  me  very  much,  yet  I  see  he  writes 
sometimes  for  interest ;  for  in  his  books  he  gives  my 
Lord  Oxford  as  great  a  character  as  if  he  was  speak- 
ing of  Socrates  or  Marcus  Antonius.  But  when  I 
am  dead,  the  reverse  of  that  character  will  come 
out,  with  vouchers  to  it,  under  his  own  hand. 

1736.  The  style  of  the  lords'  address  puts  me  in 
mind  of  Dean  Swift's  account,  who  I  am  prodigiously 
fond  of,  which  he  gives  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  introduced  to  the  King  of  Luggnagg. 

1736.  I  most  heartily  wish  that  in  this  park  I  had 
some  of  the  breed  of  those  charming  creatures 
Swift  speaks  of,  and  calls  the  Houyhnhmms,  which 
I  understand  to  be  horses,  so  extremely  polite,  and 
which  had  all  manner  of  good  conversation,  good 
principles,  and  that  never  told  a  lie,  and  charmed 
him  so,  that  he  could  not  endure  his  own  country 
when  he  returned.  He  says  there  is  a  sort  of  crea- 
ture there  called  Yahoos,  and  of  the  same  species 
with  us,  only  a  good  deal  uglier  ;  but  they  are  kept 
tied  up  ;  and  by  that  glorious  creature  the  horses 
are  not  permitted  to  do  any  mischief.  I  really  have 
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not  been  pleased  so  much  a  long  time  as  with  what 
he  writes.* 


*  I  met  lately  with  the  following  passage  in  an  anonymous  writer, 
which  may  serve  as  a  contrast  to  the  review  of  Swift  drawn  by  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Marlborough.  "  The  religious  author  of  '  The 
Tale  of  a  Tub '  will  tell  you,  religion  is  but  a  reservoir  of  fools  and 
madmen ;  and  the  virtuous  Lemuel  Gulliver  will  answer  for  the  state, 
that  it  is  a  den  of  savages  and  cut-throats.  Let  it  be  as  they  say,  that 
ridicule  and  satire  are  the  supplement  of  public  laws ;  should  not  then 
the  ends  of  both  be  the  same,  the  benefit  of  mankind  ?  But  where  is 
the  sense  of  a  general  satire,  if  the  whole  species  be  degenerated  ?  and 
where  is  the  justice  of  it,  if  it  be  not  ?  The  punishment  of  lunatics 
is  as  wise  as  the  one,  and  a  general  execution  as  honest  as  the  other.  In 
short,  a  general  satire  is  the  work  only  of  ill  men,  or  little  geniuses.  The 
immortal  Socrates  employed  his  wit  to  better  purpose  ;  his  vein  was  rich, 
but  frugal ;  he  thought  the  laugh  came  too  dear  when  bought  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  probity ;  and  therefore  laid  it  all  out  in  the  improvement  and 
reform  of  manners.  But,  not  to  be  partial  to  antiquity,  it  must  be 
owned,  that  even  then,  for  one  Socrates  to  reform,  it  had  a  Democritus 
to  sneer,  a  Diogenes  to  snarl,  nay,  even  an  Heraclitus  to  weep  at  human 
obliquity.  So  much  easier  has  it  always  been  to  invent  a  false  philosophy 
on  the  credit  of  a  prevailing  passion,  than  to  use  even  the  first  princi- 
ples of  reason  to  curb  and  restrain  it.  And  here  'tis  well  worth  observ- 
ing, that  he,  of  all  those  whom  the  world  treated  most  severely,  was  the 
Reformer  ;  as  he  who  most  grossly  abused  his  reason,  even  to  the  argu- 
ing against  geometrical  demonstrations,  was  the  Scoffer.  Again,  at  the 
revival  of  letters,  a  second  Socrates  arose  in  Erasmus,  a  Democritus  in 
Rabelais,  and  a  Diogenes  in  Peter  Aretin.  And  again,  the  well-directed 
raillery  of  the  Great  Reformer  drew  down  against  its  author  more  ene- 
mies than  did  all  the  filth,  scurrility,  and  impieties  of  the  buffoon  and 
cynic." — A  Critical  and  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Pro- 
digies and  Miracles,  as  related  by  Historians,  p.  32-34.  Printed  at 
London,  1727, 12mo. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Duchess  did  not  become  acquainted  at  a  more 
early  season  of  life  with  the  misanthropy  of  the  Dean,  for  then  a  perfect 
reconciliation  might  have  taken  place  between  them,  on  principles  com- 
mon to  both.  That  which  surprises  me  most  in  the  Dean's  work,  is  his 
forgetting  himself  so  much,  in  his  haste,  as  to  leave  religion  out  of  the 
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TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

1736.  One  of  my  chief  pleasures  is,  that  after 
such  an  hour  in  this  place  (Windsor  lodge)  I  am 
sure  I  can  see  nobody.  At  Marlborough  House  it 
is  very  different ;  for  there  are  many  visitors,  though 
few  that  have  any  sense,  or  that  are  capable  of  any 
friendship  or  truth.  I  would  desire  no  more  pleasure 
than  to  walk  about  my  gardens  and  parks  ;  but,  alas  ! 
that  is  not  permitted ;  for  I  am  generally  wrapped 
up  in  flain%l,  and  wheeled  up  and  down  my  rooms 
in  a  chair.  I  cannot  be  very  solicitous  for  life  upon 
such  terms,  when  I  can  only  live  to  have  more  fits  of 
the  gout. 

1736.  I  never  design  to  see  Blenheim  again  :  in 
a  lodge  I  have  everything  convenient,  and  without 
trouble. 

1737.  Came  yesterday  from  Wimbleton.  Though 
it  stands  high,  it  is  upon  clay,  an  ill  sod,  very  damp, 
and  I  believe  an  unhealthy  place,  which  I  shall  very 
seldom  live  in ;  *  and  consequently  I  have  thrown 
away  a  vast  sum  of  money  upon  it  to  little  purpose. 

idea  of  a  perfect  republic.  Since  he  gave  reason  to  his  horses,  he  might, 
consistently  enough,  have  given  them  a  little  natural  religion. — Lord 
Hailes. 

*  This  has  been  written  in  a  fit  of  good  spirits.  On  the  verge  of 
fourscore  she  determined  to  live  very  seldom  at  Wimbleton.  When  she 
was  a  year  younger  she  preferred  a  convenient  lodge  to  a  palace. — Lord 
Hailes. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

1736.  A  great  bustle  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
concerning  the  revenue  which  the  puhlic  pays  to  the 
King  to  support  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Court 
carried  it  hy  a  majority  of  thirty,  not  without  the 
expence  of  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  a  most 
shameful  proceeding  to  threaten  and  fetch  sick  men 
out  of  their  beds  to  vote,  for  fear  of  losing  their 
bread.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  minority  for 
the  Prince  was  two  hundred  and  four  ;  and  a  great 
many  other  members  who  would  have  been  in  it  if  they 
had  been  in  town.  A  great  many  charming  truths 
were  said  on  that  side  ;  no  justice  or  common  sense 
was  expressed  on  the  other.  The  speakers  on  the 
majority  were  Sir  Robert,  Horace,  Sir  W.  Yonge, 
Pelham,  and  somebody  of  the  Admiralty  that  I  never 
heard  of  before.  I  am  confident  that,  though  the 
Prince  lost  the  question,  the  ministers  were  mightily 
frighted,  and  not  without  reason,  for  it  is  a  heavy 
weight  two  hundred  and  four,  who  were  certainly  on 
the  right  side  of  the  question.  And  I  am  apt  to 
think,  that  men  who  have  been  so  base  with  estates, 
and  so  mean  as  to  act  against  the  interests  of  their 
country,  will  grow  very  weary  of  voting  to  starve  the 
next  heir  to  the  crown,  since  the  generality  of  the 
majority  has  a  view  only  to  their  own  interest.  And 
it  is  apprehended  that  the  King  is  in  so  very  bad  a 
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state  of  health,  that,  though  he  has  got  over  his  ill- 
ness so  far  as  sometimes  to  appear  in  public,  yet  we 
shall  not  be  so  happy  as  to  have  him  live  long ;  and 
everybody  that  sees  him  tells  me  that  he  looks  at 
this  time  extremely  ill.  The  Prince  in  all  this  affair 
has  shewn  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  sense  ;  and  the 
intolerable  treatment  which  he  has  had  for  so  many 
years  will  no  doubt  continue  him  to  be  very  firm,  and 
to  act  right.  House  of  Lords : — proxies  and  all 
but  forty  for  the  Prince,  and  a  majority  of  near  three 
to  one  on  the  other  side. — Nobody  surprised  at  that. 
I  really  think  that  they  might  pass  an  act  there,  if 
they  pleased,  to  take  away  Magna  Charta.  'Tis 
said,  they  don't  intend  to  turn  out  anybody  in  the 
King's  service  who  voted  in  this  question  for  the 
Prince  in  either  House.  If  they  don't,  I  think  that 
shews  some  fear.  I  am  never  very  sanguine,  and 
for  a  long  time  could  not  imagine  which  way  the 
liberties  of  England  could  be  saved.  But  I  really 
do  think  now  there  is  a  little  glimmering  of  day- 
light. 

1737.  The  Prince  has  gone  to  make  a  visit  to  my 
Lord  Cobham,  where  my  Lord  Chesterfield  is,  and 
some  others  that  I  think  very  goqd  men.  I  believe 
keeping  that  company  won't  be  agreeable  to  her 
Majesty. 

1737.  I  much  apprehend  that  all  his  good  inten- 
tions will  come  too  late  to  save  us  from  destruction : 
for  virtue  without  power  is  as  useless  as  power  with- 
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out  virtue  is  hurtful  to  us  ;  but  still  we  must  hope 
on,  and  be  contented  with  what  we  can't  help. 

1737.  There  has  been  an  extraordinary  quarrel 
at  Court.*  The  31st  of  last  month  (July,  1737) 
the  Princess  fell  in  labour.  The  King  and  Queen 
both  knew  that  she  was  to  lie  in  at  St.  James's, 
where  everything  was  prepared.  It  was  her  first 
child,  and  so  little  a  way  to  London  that  she  thought 
it  less  hazard  to  go  immediately  away  from  Hampton 
Court  to  London,  where  she  had  all  the  assistance 
that  could  be,  and  everything  prepared,  than  to  stay 
at  Hampton  Court,  where  she  had  nothing,  and 
might  be  forced  to  make  use  of  a  country  midwife. 
There  was  not  a  minute's  time  to  be  lost  in  debating 
this  matter,  nor  in  ceremonials  ;  the  Princess  begging 
earnestly  of  the  Prince  to  carry  her  to  St.  James's 
in  such  a  hurry  that  gentlemen  went  behind  the  coach 
like  footmen.  They  got  to  St.  James's  safe  ;  and  she 
was  brought  to  bed  in  one  hour  after.  Her  Majesty 
followed  them  as  soon  as  she  could,  but  did  not  come 
till  it  was  all  over.  However,  she  expressed  a  great 
deal  of  anger  to  the  Prince  for  having  carried  her 
away,  though  she  and  the  child  were  very  well.  I 
should  have  thought  it  had  been  most  natural  for  a 
grandmother  to  have  said,  she  had  been  mightily 
frighted,  but  she  was  glad  it  was  so  well  over.  The 
Prince  said  all  the  respectful  and  dutiful  things 

*  What  follows  is  probably  a  minute/ drawn  up  from  what  the  Duchess 
heard  in  the  Prince's  family. — Lord  Hailes. 
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imaginable  to  her  and  to  the  King,  desiring  her 
Majesty  to  support  the  reasons  which  made  him  go 
away  as  he  did,  without  acquainting  his  Majesty 
with  it.     And  I  believe  all  human  creatures  will 
allow,  that  this  was  natural  for  a  man  not  to  debate 
a  thing  of  this  kind,  nor  to  lose  a  minute's  time  in 
ceremony ;  which  was  very  useless,  considering  that 
it  is  a  great  while  since  the  King  has  spoke  to  him, 
or  taken  the  least  notice  of  him.     The  Prince  told 
her  Majesty  he  intended  to  go  that  morning  to  pay 
his  duty  to  the  King ;  but  she  advised  him  not. 
This  was  Monday  morning ;  and  she  said  Wednesday 
was  time  enough.     And  indeed  I  think  in  that  her 
Majesty  was  in  the  right.     The  Prince  submitted  to 
her  counsel,  and  only  writ  a  very  submissive  and 
respectful  letter  to  his  Majesty,  giving  his  reasons 
for  what  he  had  done  ;  and  this  conversation  ended, 
that  he  hoped  his  Majesty  would  do  him  the  honour 
to  be  godfather  to  his  daughter,  and  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  name  who  the  godmothers  should  be  ; 
and  that  he  left  all  the  directions  of  the  christening 
entirely  to  his  Majesty's  pleasure.     The  Queen  an- 
swered, that   it  wrould  be  thought  the  asking  the 
King  to  be  godfather  was  too  great  a  liberty,  and 
advised  him  not  to  do  it.     When  the  Prince  led  the 
Queen  to  her  coach,  which  she  would  not  have  had 
him  have  done,  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  peo- 
ple ;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed  before, 
she  expressed  so  much  kindness,  that  she  hugged 
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and  kissed  him  with  great  passion.  The  King  after 
this  sent  a  message  in  writing  by  my  Lord  Essex,  in 
the  following  words :  "  That  his  Majesty  looked 
upon  what  the  Prince  had  done,  in  carrying  the 
Princess  to  London  in  such  a  manner,  as  a  delibe- 
rate indignity  offered  to  himself  and  to  the  Queen, 
and  resented  it  in  the  highest  degree,  and  forbid  him 
the  Court."  All  the  sycophants  and  agents  of  the 
Court  spread  millions  of  falsities  upon  this  occasion, 
and  all  the  language  there  was  that  this  was  so  great 
a  crime  that  even  those  that  went  with  the  Prince 
ought  to  be  prosecuted.  How  this  will  end  nobody 
yet  knows,  at  least  I  am  sure  I  don't.  I  have  not 
heard  yet  of  any  christening  being  directed ;  but 
for  that  I  am  in  no  manner  of  pain  ;  for  if  it  be 
never  christened,  I  think  'tis  in  a  better  state  than  a 
great  many  devout  people  that  I  know.  What  I  ap- 
prehend most  is,  that  the  crown  will  be  lost  long 
before  this  little  Princess  can  possibly  enjoy  it. 

1737.  They  have  printed  all  the  letters  and  mes- 
sages that  have  passed  between  the  King,  Queen, 
Prince,  and  Princess.  This  shews  that  the  minister 
thinks  he  has  been  in  the  right ;  but  I  don't  find 
any  reasonable  body  of  that  opinion.  And  I  observe 
that  they  have  left  out  in  this  printed  paper  a  mes- 
sage from  his  Majesty  to  the  Prince,  which  was 
brought  in  writing  by  my  Lord  Dunmore  ;  in  which 
they  judged  very  well,  for  it  was  certainly  a  very  odd 
one,  as  I  think  it  is,  my  Lord  Harrington's  and  Sir 
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Robert  Walpole's  evidence  concerning  the  Prince, 
some  part  of  which  is  certainly  untrue.  But  upon 
the  whole  matter,  nobody  can  think  that  the  Prince 
designed  to  hurt  the  Princess  or  the  child,  which 
was  of  much  more  consequence  to  him  than  it  can 
be  to  her  Majesty,  who  has  so  many  children  of  her 
own.  If  the  Prince  had  not  had  good  success  in 
what  he  ventured  to  do,  and  if  it  had  been  a  real 
crime,  the  submissions  the  Prince  has  made,  one 
would  think,  ought  to  have  been  accepted,  for  the 
omission  of  a  ceremony  that  was  not  natural  for  the 
Prince  to  think  of  at  that  time  ;  and  especially  as 
he  was  treated  at  Court.  But  I  suppose  that  Sir 
Robert  did  not  think  it  a  proper  thing  to  say,  that 
the  true  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  the  Prince's  seem- 
ing to  have  a  desire  to  have  the  whole  of  the  allow- 
ance which  the  public  pays  for  his  support ;  and 
indeed  I  do  think  it  would  not  have  been  becoming 
to  have  given  that  reason  for  what  has  been  done. 
But  if  I  may  presume  to  give  my  opinion  against 
Sir  Robert's,  I  should  rather,  in  his  place,  have 
chose  to  have  sent  the  message  to  the  Prince,  that 
he  must  leave  St.  James's,  because  the  King  was 
dissatisfied  with  his  behaviour  in  general ;  and  not 
have  given  such  strange  reasons  for  the  quarrel,  and 
then  publish  a  printed  account,  with  so  many  re- 
flections upon  the  Prince,  which  no  man  that  has 
any  notion  of  honour  can  ever  forgive.* 

*  I  cannot  discover  what  was  the  real  cause  of  this  unhappy  quarrel. 
The  Duchess  seems  to  think  that  it  originated  in  the  motion  for  the 
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1737.  The  courtiers  talk  much  of  a  reconciliation. 
If  there  is  any  design  to  compass  that,  surely  it  was 
as  ill  judged  as  everything  else,  to  publish  such  a 
character  of  the  King's  son  all  over  England. 

1737-8.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  good  com- 
pany goes  to  Norfolk  house  ;  but  if  I  were  to  advise, 
I  would  have  more  play,  to  make  more  people  easy  by 
sitting  down,  as  it  used  to  be  in  all  the  courts  that 
ever  I  knew,  either  by  a  basset-table,  or  at  other 
games,  letting  people  of  quality  go  halves.  But  they 
begin,  to  my  thinking,  with  the  same  forms  as  the 
late  Queen  did,  only  to  have  room  to  entertain  two* 
of  the  town  ladies,  and  I  think  it  don't  lessen  one's 
greatness,  but  the  contrary,  to  make  everybody  one 
can  easy. 

1738.  They   have   found  a  way  in  the  city  to 

augmenting  of  the  Prince's  revenue.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole 
matter  will  be  explained  to  posterity,  should  the  memoirs  of  Lord  Her- 
vey  ever  see  the  light.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  written 
with  great  freedom.  And  here  I  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
they  who  suppress  such  memorials  of  modern  times,  do  all  that  in  them 
lies  to  leave  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  darkness.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  the  fashion  to  preserve  original  papers,  in  the 
eighteenth  it  is  the  fashion  to  destroy  them.  Hence  we  know  more  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  than  we  do  of  the  reign  of  George  I. 
For  example,  who  were  engaged  in  the  original  project  of  the  Rebellion 
in  the  year  1715  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  that  unnatural  schism  of  the 
Whig  administration  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  ?  Who  were  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  Swedish  invasion  in  1718  ?  And  were  the  letters  of  Count 
Gillenbourgh  decyphered  by  the  science  of  Dr.  Willis,  and  without  the 
aid  of  the  cypher  itself?  Is  there  any  history  of  the  South  Sea  scheme 
authenticated  by  original  papers?  Were  we  to  preceed  to  our  own  times, 
fifty  queries  of  the  like  nature  might  be  put,  and,  as  matters  now  stand, 
not  one  of  them  would  receive  a  probable  solution. — Lord  Hailes. 
*  Probably  "a  few."— Lord  Hailes. 
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borrow  30,000/.  for  the  Prince  at  10  per  cent, 
interest,  to  pay  his  crying  debts  to  tradespeople. 
But  I  doubt  that  sum  wont  go  very  far.  But  they 
have  got  it,  tho'  great  pains  was  taken  to  hinder  it. 
The  salaries  in  the  Prince's  family  are  25,000/. 
a-year,  besides  a  good  deal  of  expence  at  Cliefden 
in  building  and  furniture.  And  the  Prince  and 
Princess's  allowance  for  their  clothes  is  6000/.  a-year 
each.  I  wish  his  Royal  Highness  so  well,  that  I 
am  sorry  there  is  such  an  increase  of  expence  more 
than  in  former  times,  where  there  was  more  money 
a  great  deal.  And  I  really  think  it  would  have 
been  more  for  the  Prince's  interest,  if  his  counsellors 
had  thought  it  proper  to  have  advised  him  to  live 
only  like  a  great  man,  and  to  give  the  reasons  for  it ; 
and  in  doing  so,  he  would  have  made  a  better  figure, 
and  have  been  safer  :  for  nobody  that  does  not  get 
by  it  themselves,  can  possibly  think  the  contrary 
method  a  right  one. 

1738-9.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  done,  I  think, 
a  very  right  thing,  for  he  has  declared  to  every 
body,  that  though  he  did  design  to  bring  the  busi- 
ness of  his  revenue  into  the  House,  he  is  now 
resolved  not  to  do  it,  it  being  but  a  trifle,  and  what 
could  not  succeed  after  losing  a  question  of  so  much 
consequence  for  the  preservation  of  the  nation.* 
But  I  think  all  this  prudence  will  be  of  no  use  to 
prevent  France's  settling  this  country  as  that  King 

*  Respecting  the  Convention  with  Spain. 
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pleases,  after  we  are  still  made  poorer,  by  what  Sir 
Robert  has  done,  and  will  do  further. 

1739.  I  hear  some  people  find  fault  with  the 
Prince's  having  voted  in  the  House  of  Lords  with 
the  minority  ;  but  I  can  see  no  reason  for  that.  For 
surely  he  was  as  much  at  liberty  to  do  it,  as  any 
other  Peer  ;  and  I  can't  comprehend  why  he  should 
not  give  his  vote  in  anything  that  so  manifestly  was 
for  the  good  of  England. 

PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

1737-8.  The  Princess  speaks  English  much  better 
than  any  of  the  family  that  have  been  here  so  long, 
appears  good  natured,  and  civil  to  everybody  ;  never 
saying  anything  to  offend,  as  the  late  Queen  did  per- 
petually, notwithstanding  her  great  understanding 
and  goodness.* 

*  Among  the  MSS.  I  find  a  writing  with  this  title ;  A  Character  of 
her  Highness  the  Princess  *  *  *,  attempted  by  Richard  Hollings,  M.D. 
It  runs  thus: — 

"  I  am  sensible  how  difficult  it  really  is  to  be  impartial,  and  how 
much  more  difficult  it  is,  to  seem  so,  in  drawing  the  characters  of 
persons  of  the  highest  birth  and  rank.  The  praise  or  the  blame  which 
they  may  justly  deserve,  is  severally  ascribed  to  the  interested  views  or 
the  private  resentment  of  the  author.  I  should  therefore  not  have 
attempted  the  character  of  this  most  excellent  Princess,  could  there 
have  been  the  least  room  for  suspicions  of  that  nature.  But  having  no 
obligation  or  disobligation  whatsoever  to  her,  I  shall  speak  the  truth  in 
the  sincerity  of  my  heart.  And  I  likewise  call  upon  all  and  every  one 
of  those  who  have  the  honour  to  know  her  as  well  as  I  do,  to  contradict 
me,  if  they  can,  in  any  one  particular.  I  have  observed  her  with 
attention  from  almost  the  hour  of  her  birth,  and  have  carefully  marked 
the  progressive  steps  of  nature.  I  have  seen  her  in  her  most  unguarded 
moments,  and  have  seriously  and  critically  considered  whatever  fell 
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1835-6.  The  chief  must  have  great  talents,  or  he 
could  not  have  compassed  what  he  has.  But  I  do 
really  helieve,  that  there  never  was  any  instance  in 

from  her ;  so  that  I  may  without  vanity  assert,  that  nobody  is  better 
qualified  to  tell  the  truth  than  myself,  though  others  might  be  much 
more  capable  of  adorning  it. 

"  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  beauty  of  this  incomparable  Princess  :  it 
is  her  mind,  and  not  her  person,  which  we  intend  to  delineate. 

"  Neither  shall  I  dwell  upon  her  high  birth  and  station  any  longer 
than  to  observe,  that  she  seems  to  be  the  only  person  ignorant  of  that 
superiority.  She  has  never  been  heard  to  give  the  most  remote  hint  of 
it ;  much  less  has  she  ever  been  observed  to  assume  even  that  -degree  of 
state  which  others,  much  inferior  to  her  in  birth,  are  so  foolishly 
fond  of. 

"  It  would  be  [saying  but  little  in  praise  of  this  excellent  lady  to 
observe,  that  she  had  early  acquired  many  friends ;  for  who  in  that 
high  station  has  not  ?  where  the  power  of  obliging  and  doing  good  is  so 
extensive,  it  must  be  the  weakest  head,  as  well  as  the  worst  heart,  that 
does  not  exert  it,  and  make  many  happy  friends.  But,  what  is  much 
more  rare  in  her  station,  she  has  not  one  enemy. 

"  Equally  humane  to  all  who  approach  her,  she  neither  stoops  to 
meannesses,  nor  insolently  insults,  in  proportion  as  she  imagines  the 
persons  may  be  useful  or  useless ;  for,  having  nothing  to  ask,  fear,  or 
conceal  from  any,  she  behaves  herself  with  unconcern  to  all. 

"  She  was  never  known  to  tell  a  lie,  or  even  to  disguise  a  truth  : 
uncorrupted  nature  appears  in  every  motion,  and  honestly  declares  the 
present  sentiment.  Her  smiles  are  the  immediate  result  of  a  contented 
and  innocent  heart.  They  are  never  prostituted  to  disguise  inward 
rancour  and  malice,  nor  insiduously  displayed  to  betray  the  unwary 
into  a  fatal  confidence. 

"  The  tears  she  sometimes  sheds  are  not  less  sincere ;  they  flow  only 
from  justifiable  causes,  and  not  from  disappointed  avarice,  ambition, 
or  revenge.  Nor  are  they  the  forced  tears  of  simulated  compassion,  but 
real  hardness  of  heart.  Moreover,  she  never  cries  for  joy. 

"  She  is  a  rare  instance  of  liberality  and  economy  :  for  though  her 
income  be  but  small,  she  retains  no  more  of  it  that  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  her  subsistence,  and  properly  and  privately  disposes  of  the 
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any  government  of  so  much  brutality,  ill  principles, 
and  folly.  But  which  way  any  of  these  things  can 
be  changed,  I  cannot  yet  see  into. 

1736.  Sir  Robert,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  debate  where  it  was  taken  notice  of  the  shame- 
ful things  that  they  had  done  in  turning  out  officers 
of  great  merit,  said,  that  a  minister  must  be  a  very 
pitiful  fellow,  if  he  did  not  turn  out  officers  who 

rest ;  free  from  the  ostentation  of  little  or  sordid  minds,  who,  by  pro- 
fusion in  trifles,  hope  to  conceal  the  insatiable  avarice  and  corruption  of 
their  hearts. 

"  Though  born  and  bred  in  a  court,  she  never  engages  in  the  intrigues 
and  whispers  of  it,  nor  concerns  herself  in  public  matters.  Far  from 
retailing  or  inventing  lies,  promoting  scandal  and  defamation,  and 
encouraging  breach  of  faith  and  violation  of  friendship,  one  would 
think  by  her  behaviour,  that  she  had  never  even  heard  of  such  things. 

"  Her  silence,  considering  her  sex,  is  not  the  least  admirable  of  her 
many  qualifications.  She  never  speaks  when  she  has  nothing  to  say, 
nor  graciously  tires  her  company  with  frivolous,  improper,  and  unne- 
cessary tattle. 

"  She  is  entirely  free  from  another  weakness  of  her  sex,  attention  to 
dress.  And  it  is  observable,  that  if  she  is  ever  out  of  humour,  it  is  in 
those  moments  in  which  she  is  obliged  to  conform  to  custom  in  that 
particular. 

"  Having  thus  finished  this  imperfect  sketch  of  this  inimitable  cha- 
racter, I  shall  only  add  for  the  information  of  the  curious,  that  this 
most  incomparable  Princess  was  given  us  on  the  31st  of  July  in  1737. 
Name,  indeed,  she  has  none.  But  had  ever  such  a  Princess  a  name  ? 
or  can  any  man  name  me  such  a  Princess  ?  " 

"  This  paper,"  says  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  "  made  me  laugh, 
for  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  humour  in  it,  and  two  very  exact 
characters." 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  various  shapes  which  party  resentment  can 
assume.  We  have  already  met  with  a  satire  on  Queen  Caroline,  in 
the  form  of  an  inscription  to  the  honour  of  Queen  Anne.  And  here  a 
more  virulent  satire  appears  under  a  quibbling  character  of  the  infant 
daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.— Lord  Haiks. 
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pretended  to  meddle  with  the  civil  government ; 
and  that  he  would  leave  that  advice  as  a  legacy  to 
those  ministers  that  might  succeed  him.  If  I  had 
been  a  parliament  man,  I  should  have  been  so 
saucy  as  to  have  asked  why  the  soldiers  were  in 
parliament.  For,  according  to  Sir  Robert's  notion, 
they  were  only  to  be  a  standing  army  to  plunder 
and  ruin  us  as  occasion  offered,  and  to  vote  away 
our  property  when  they  sat  in  the  house. 

1737.  As  long  as  Sir  Robert  is  minister,  the 
patriots  cannot  possibly  apply  any  money  for  the 
good  of  the  public,  nor  will  he  ever  lessen  any 
taxes :  And  as  long  as  the  Queen  lives  Sir  Robert 
will  be  minister.  I  think,  whatever  happens,  Eng- 
land can  never  be  what  it  has  been,  unless  France 
could  have  such  ministers  as  Sir  Robert  and  his 
brother,  which  is  not  possible. 

1737«  My  own  opinion  may,  possibly,  be  very 
wrong,  for  it  is  only  from  what  I  think  I  see,  put- 
ting things  together,  for  nobody  tells  me  any  thing 
that  I  can  depend  upon  the  truth  of.  But  I  am 
confident  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  desires  so  much,  as  to  secure  himself 
by  a  treaty  of  quitting  with  safety :  and  in  that,  to 
be  sure,  he  is  extremely  in  the  right.  And  I  do 
believe,  there  are  some  so  desirous  to  have  the 
power,  that  they  will  give  him  a  golden  bridge  to 
go  over ;  and  that  there  will  be  a  scheme  to  settle  a 
ministry,  from  which  I  cannot  believe  England  will 
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receive  any  good.  I  believe  there  will  be  no  scheme 
offered  for  reducing  interest  or  abolishing  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  till  all  things  are  settled  for  releasing 
Sir  Robert.  Though,  I  dare  say,  several  that  may 
be  in  the  ministry,  may  like,  as  well  as  he,  to 
hinder  complaints  and  representations  of  that  sort ; 
and  will  consequently  bring  it  about  in  a  proper 
time.  But  at  present,  the  Prince  will  be  told,  that 
by  this  new  scheme  he  will  have  a  better  revenue  in 
a  little  time,  compassed  by  the  mixture  of  the  old 
ministry  and  those  in  the  opposition  joining.  And 
that  it  will  be  a  great  triumph  to  him,  to  force  Sir 
Robert  to  quit,  which  he  would  give  a  great  sum  of 
money  to  obtain.  And  in  this  manner,  I  think,  the 
scheme  is  to  be  carried  on,  without  restoring  us  to 
any  one  article  made  at  the  Revolution,  or  abating, 
in  reality,  one  shilling  of  the  grievous  taxes.  But 
more  would  be  added,  if  there  was  a  possibility  of 
raising  it.  Not  a  shilling  of  the  public  debt  will  be 
paid;  for  the  rich  corn  is  already  gone,  and  the 
mixed  ministry  will  only  have  some  gleanings  left. 

1738.  Whoever  thinks  of  being  a  minister,  likes 
fools  better  than  men  of  sense,  who  they  can't  govern 
and  make  do  wrong  things  for  their  private  interest. 
Sir  Robert  is  a  great  instance  of  this,  who  has  been 
assisted  by  such  sort  of  creatures :  for  I  think  he 
has  hardly  anybody  in  his  great  majority  but  such, 
and  those  who,  though  they  are  not  strictly  to  be 
called  idiots,  have  so  much  passion  for  money,  that 
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they  won't  lose  a  guinea  to  save  their  own  estate, 
and  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

1738-9.  Sir  Robert  told  Mr.  Sandys  lately,  that 
perhaps  they  might  get  the  better  of  him,  but  he 
was  sure  no  other  minister  would  ever  be  able  to 
stand  so  long  as  he  had  done,  twenty  years ;  to 
which  Mr.  Sandys  replied,  he  hoped  he  never 
should.  But,  for  my  part,  I  wish  we  might  have  a 
minister  that  had  power  to  the  age  of  Cardinal 
Fleuri,  if  they  deserved  from  their  country  as  well  as 
he  does  from  France. 

1739.  [Long  minutes  concerning  an  illness  which 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  had.]  I  think  'tis  thought  a 
fault  to  wish  anybody  dead,  but  I  hope  'tis  none  to 
wish  he  may  be  hanged,  having  brought  to  ruin  so 
great  a  country  as  this  might  have  been. 

1740-1.  Some  people  refine  so  much  as  to  think 
Sir  Robert  will  be  glad  to  make  himself  sure  of  his 
great  fortune,  and  quit,  if  he  can  have  terms  that 
can  secure  him.  And  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
there  are  some  of  the  minority  side  that  would  be 
glad  to  come  into  his  place,  though  ever  so  dan- 
gerous a  situation.  It  is  not  in  my  opinion  an  un- 
reasonable inclination  in  Sir  Robert  to  have  a  mind 
to  secure  himself  with  such  a  vast  wealth,  *  after  the 

*  The  vast  wealth  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was,  I  remember,  the  cry 
of  the  day ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  purchased  most  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  and  possessed  one  half  at  least  of  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. He  himself  said,  in  his  familiar  way,  "  People  call  me  rich,  but 
my  brother  will  cut  up  better." — Lord  Hailes. 
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mischiefs  he  has  done.  But  the  difficulties  are  so 
great  in  that  scheme,  that  I  confess  I  cannot  see 
how  it  can  be  brought  about,  as  Sir  Robert  ap- 
pears at  this  time  to  be  settled,  and  is  in  reality 
King,  and  will  be  so  as  long  as  he  lives,  which  I 
believe  he  does  not  expect  should  be  longer  than  the 
King,  who  is,  I  believe,  in  very  good  health  5  and 
as  long  as  there  is  any  money  in  the  nation,  I  think 
he  will  not  part  with  his  power,  nor  trust  to  a  new  mi- 
nistry:  though  I  don't  expect  those  that  may  come  in 
to  govern  will  ever  punish  an  offender  for  example's 
sake.  But  if  this  wonderful  thing  should  be  brought 
about,  Sir  Robert  will  still  be  behind  the  curtain,* 
with  an  immense  estate,  and  make  it  very  uneasy  to 
any  minister. 

1741-2.  How  well  they  have  begun  in  the  House 
of  Commons. — I  find  that  those  who  can  jude  veryg 
well,  think  that  Sir  Robert  cannot  fail  of  being 
punished ;  t  and  I  wish  it  may  go  as  far  as  he  de- 

*  This,  as  is  generally  the  case,  proved  a  mere  bugbear. — Cold 
friends,  rather  than  zealous  adversaries,  wrought  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  Having  resigned,  he  took  no  longer  any  concern  in  majorities 
and  minorities. — Lord  Hailes. 

f  The  opinion  of  those  good  judges  was  ill-founded :  among  us  a 
minister  is  changed  with  no  more  ceremony  than  a  guard ;  and  the  old 
minister,  like  the  old  guard,  is  suffered  to  go  about  his  business.  At 
the  siege  of  Tournay,  in  1745,  the  French  said  to  the  Dutch,  who  were 
defending  an  out-work,  "  Retirez  vous,  messieurs,  nous  ne  voulons 
qu'aux  murailles."  Which  may  be  thus  rendered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mere  English  reader :  "  Get  you  gone,  gentlemen,  it  is  only  the  town 
that  we  want."  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  amuse 
bystanders  with  a  talk  of  impeachments  and  pains  and  penalties. — 
Lord  Hailes. 
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serves,  not  out  of  any  malice  or  revenge,  but  because 
I  really  think  the  constitution  cannot  be  recovered, 
without  some  example  being  made.  No  govern- 
ment can  be  so  bad  as  it  has  been. 

WINDSOR  ELECTION.* 

March  19,  1737-8.  Disputed  election  at  Windsor 
will  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  on  Thursday 
next ;  in  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  assisted 
a  country  gentleman  with  a  very  good  estate.  They 
tell  me,  it  is  the  strongest  election  that  ever  came 
into  that  House.  The  opposer  is  my  Lord  Vere, 
Nell  Gwyn's  grandson,  and  of  the  family  of  the 
idiots,  who  I  dare  say  will  carry  it ;  because  they 
will  always  vote  as  they  are  ordered  by  the  minister, 
let  him  be  ever  so  bad.  Nothing  illegal  or  wrong 
has  been  done  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
side ;  for  people  out  of  power  can  neither  turn  any 
one  in  nor  out.  But  on  t'other  side  all  manner  of 
infamous  practices  were  used.  Notwithstanding 
which,  the  mayor  was  forced  to  return  both  candi- 
dates, the  votes  being  equal.  His  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  say  publicly  in  the  drawing  room,  when 

*  This  account  of  the  Windsor  election  exceeds  in  acrimony  every 
thing  in  the  Duchess's  meditations.  The  St.  Alban's  family  had  the 
same  sort  of  royal  interest  at  Windsor  that  the  Marlborough  family  had, 
and  of  a  more  ancient  standing ;  and  surely  Lord  Vere,  personally  con- 
sidered, was  no  despicable  candidate.  The  Duchess  writes  with  so 
much  violence  on  the  subject,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  curtail  her 
long  stories. — Lord  Hailes. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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the  account  was  given  him  of  it,  "  But  we  have  the 
returning  officer."  The  members  in  constant  pay 
will  be  assisted  by  some  of  the  patriots,  so  it  will 
only  be  a  trouble  to  no  purpose.  One  of  the  patriots, 
who  is  Mr.  Grenville,  my  Lord  Cobham's  heir  and 
nephew,  has  declared  already,  that  he  is  extremely 
sorry  he  can't  be  on  the  right  side,  to  which  he 
wishes  success  :  but  he  has  married  a  relation  of  Lord 
Vere's  wife.  A  poor  soldier,  whose  arm  was  shot 
off  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  who  had 
a  pension  from  Chelsea  College,  was  ordered  to  give 
his  vote  for  Lord  Vere,  having  a  house  at  Windsor, 
and  a  right  to  do  it,  and  told  if  he  did  not,  his  pen- 
sion should  be  taken  away.  To  which  he  answered, 
"  I  will  venture  starving  rather  than  it  shall  be 
said,  that  I  voted  against  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough's  grandson,  after  having  followed  his  grand- 
father so  many  hundred  leagues."  And  accordingly 
he  voted  against  Lord  Vere.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  have  taken  away  his  pension,  but  I  hope  they 
will,  for  I  have  sent  him  word,  if  they  do  take  it 
away,  I  will  settle  the  same  upon  him  for  his  life. 

March  27,  1738.  The  Windsor  election  ended 
last  night.  And  after  it  was  demonstrated,  that 
the  side  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  of  had  a 
clear  majority  all  ways  they  could  possibly  turn  it, 
without  pretending  to  argue  on  Lord  Vere's  side, 
because  they  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  say,  they 
put  the  question,  and  carried  it,  "  That  Lord  Vere 
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was  legally  chose  by  240  to  160."  There  was  no- 
body that  shined  so  much  in  the  debate  as  my  Lord 
Pol  war th,  his  brother,  and  Mr.  Plumer.  The  two 
first  I  have  heard  some  say  are  too  warm ;  but  I 
own  I  love  those  that  are  so,  and  never  saw  much 
good  in  those  that  are  not.  But  if  we  had  a 
thousand  speakers,  it  had  been  the  same  thing. 
For  the  facts  were  so  strongly  proved  on  our  side, 
as  to  be  enough  for  anything  but  corruption,  had 
nothing  been  said  at  all.  One  that  is  a  very  good 
observer,  gave  me  an  account,  that  he  had  time  to 
examine  the  faces  of  the  voters  on  Sir  Robert's  side, 
and  he  said,  some  of  them  looked  angry,  others 
grieved,  and  others  laughed.  Nothing  so  detestable 
as  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the  patriots.  My  Lord 
Cobham's  heir,  Mr.  Grenville,  said,  he  wished  Mr. 
Oldfield  might  succeed,  for  it  was  right,  but  he  had 
married  Lady  Vere's  sister,  and  therefore  must  be 
for  Lord  Vere.  It  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  be- 
lieve, that  my  Lord  Cobham  could  not  have  hindered 
his  heir  from  giving  a  vote  so  shameful  to  his 
nephew  and  self,  as  he  professes  being  such  a 
patriot.  Mr.  Berkley  had  another  reason  for  being 
on  that  side,  for  he  is  Lady  Betty  Germaine's  * 
relation,  and  hopes  to  get  some  of  her  riches  when 
she  dies.  My  Lord  Scarborough  persuaded  his  bro- 
ther, Sir  William  (Thomas)  Sanderson,  to  vote  con- 
trary to  his  promise  and  his  reason,  for  it  was  said, 

*  The  Duchess  always  calls  her  Jermyn. 
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that  his  brother  had  desired  him  to  do  it  because  he 
lived  so  much  with  Lady  Betty  Germaine.  My  Lord 
Townshend  writ  out  of  the  country,  to  command 
his  son  to  be  for  Lord  Vere,  right  or  wrong,  and  he 
obeyed  his  father's  commands,  contrary  to  his  pro- 
mise and  his  known  inclination.  Two  of  the  three  ad- 
mirals voted  for  Lord  Vere,  though  they  owned  they 
had  been  wronged,  by  bringing  him  over  their  head. 
The  third  admiral,  Steward,  staid  away.  A  gentle- 
man who  has  the  most  profitable  place  in  the  Prince's 
family,  voted  for  them  or  stayed  away,  I  don't  know 
which.  And  the  reason  for  that  I  think  was  the 
best  of  any,  that  the  St.  Alban's  family  had  voted  in 
a  cause  of  his,  as  bad  as  this  of  Lord  Vere's  ;  which 
I  allow  was  a  great  obligation,  but  such  a  one  as  he 
never  could  have  had  from  me.  Another  of  the 
patriots,  I  don't  remember  his  name,  voted  for  Lord 
Vere,  because  he  had  been  his  school-fellow.  And 
Mr.  Compton,  my  Lord  Wilmington's  nephew,  voted 
against  the  Marlborough  interest,  who  had  not  been 
in  the  House,  if  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  John 
Spencer  had  not  chose  him  in  Northamptonshire, 
which  I  hope  they'll  remember,  if  this  country  sub- 
sists so  long  as  to  have  another  election.  My  Lord 
Wilmington  has  been  a  great  manager  in  this  affair, 
arid  governed  the  Mayor  of  Windsor  in  all  his  pro- 
ceedings. And  the  Duke  of  Dorset  commanded 
one  of  his  sons  to  break  his  word,  which  he  did  with 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
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sent  me  word  he  would  be  sure  to  attend  the  cause, 
if  it  was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  supposing 
then  it  would  not  be  heard  there  ;  but  when  he  found 
it  was,  he  pretended  to  be  sick.  This  strange  woman 
(Lady  Betty  Germaine) has  had  a  great  influence  over 
many,  even  upon  Mr.  Sandys,  who  would  have  been 
an  useful  man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  any  part  in  this  affair. 
But  it  was  too  infamous  for  him  to  vote  in  such  a 
cause  for  Lord  Vere,  and  he  sat  silent  all  but  his  vote. 

And  his wife,  and  he  too,  are  often  at  court. 

His  Majesty  declared  publicly  at  his  levee,  before 
the  election  was  decided,  that  Lord  Vere  should 
have  the  seat  in  Parliament,  for  Windsor  was  his 
borough. 

WOMEN. 

1737-8.  Women  signify  nothing  unless  they  are 
the  mistress  (es)  of  a  prince  or  a  first  minister, 
which  I  would  not  be  if  I  were  young ;  and  I  think 
there  are  very  few,  if  any  women,  that  have  under- 
standing or  impartiality  enough  to  serve  well  those 
they  really  wish  to  serve. 
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MR.  BRYDGES*  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Dec.  4,  1705.  O,S. 

WE  have,  this  day,  had  a  long  and  tedious  debate 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  upon  the  papers 
that  her  Majesty  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  House, 
containing  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Scotland  since  last  session  of  ours.  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer  opened  the  debate,  and  Mr. 
Bromley,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  all  those  gentlemen 
(excepting  Sir  John  Packington,  Mr.  Macky,  who 
spoke  against  it,  and  one  or  two  others)  came  into 
it,  proposing  as  the  remedy  for  the  dangers  which 
they  apprehended  from  Scotland,  the  invitation  of 
the  presumptive  head  of  the  crown  by  way  of  an 
address  to  the  Queen.  This  was  strongly  opposed 
in  plain  terms  by  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  Walpole,  the 
Solicitor,  Mr.  St.  John,  and  other  gentlemen,  who 

*  James  Brydges,  afterwards  Duke  of  Chandos. 
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were  either  for  putting  a  negative  on  the  question, 
or  for  Sir  Godfrey  Copley's  (who  was  appointed  the 
Chairman)  leaving  the  chair,  whereby  the  ques- 
tion would  have  fallen  without  being  put  at  all,  and 
without  any  prospect  of  being  resumed  another  time. 
But  this  was  not  approved  by  other  gentlemen,  viz., 
Sir  Richard  Onslow,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  some  others,  who  alledged,  that  since  it  was  ac- 
knowledged on  all  hands,  that  there  were  dangers 
to  be  feared  from  Scotland,  that  the  succession  wanted 
some  further  strengthening  by  reason  of  some  de- 
ficiencies in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  leave  the  chair,  much  less  to  put  a 
negative  upon  the  question,  till  that  bill  which  was 
this  day  sent  down  from  the  Lords  (viz.,  to  establish 
a  Regency  in  case  of  the  Queen's  demise,  till  the 
next  heir  arrived)  had  been  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  that  in  case  that  bill  should  not  be 
approved  of,  they  might  have  another  day  to  con- 
sider whether  this  would  be  an  adequate  remedy  for 
our  disease  or  not ;  and  therefore,  they  were,  be- 
fore they  left  the  subject,  for  an  instruction  to  the 
chairman  to  ask  leave  to  sit  again.  But  upon  Mr. 
Secretary  Harley's  acquainting  them,  that  though 
they  should  leave  the  chair,  they  were  not  however 
concluded,  but  might,  whenever  they  would,  go  into 
this  committee,  they  were  satisfied ;  and  the  com- 
mittee rose  without  coming  to  any  resolution  at  all. 
The  reason  of  this  proceeding,  my  Lord,  we  look 
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upon  to  have  been,  that  gentlemen  might  see,  that 
in  case  the  Regency  should  not  pass,  it  would  not 
be  impossible  for  them  to  go  into  the  other  motions  ; 
thinking  by  that  means,  to  make  that  bill  go  down 
the  easier  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Hague,  April  19,  1706. 

Since  my  being  here  we  have  had  no  letters  from 
England,  and  by  what  I  have  seen  from  France  they 
make  so  slight  of  what  is  doing  in  Portugal,  that 
I  shall  know  nothing  of  that  matter,  but  what  you 
send  me. 

We  hear  to  day  that  the  Duke  of  Vendome  has 
beaten  a  part  of  Prince  Eugene's  army,  killed  three 
thousand,  and  taken  eight  hundred  prisoners.  I 
hope  it  is  not  so  bad ;  however,  it  makes  us  very 
uneasy,  as  does  the  behaviour  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
I  send  Mr.  Secretary  Harley  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  him,  and  my  answer  to  it.  I  beg  you  will  see 
them,  and  then  you  will  judge  if  they  ought  to  be 
read  or  not  at  the  Cabinet  Council. 

I  have  obeyed  your  commands  to  Mr.  Hill,  and 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse  with  him  concern- 
ing 28  (Italy),  of  which  he  has  a  very  ill  opinion.* 
However,  I  can  see  nothing  else  to  be  done. 

*  The  favourite  project  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  was,  to  join  with  Prince  Eugene,  and  remove  at  once  the 
seat  of  the  war  into  Italy. 
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I  am  to  have  a  meeting  next  Sunday  with  some 
burgomasters  of  Amsterdam,  for  those  I  have  con- 
sulted here  dare  not  agree  to  what  I  propose,  unless 
I  can  persuade  them  to  approve  of  it.  I  hope  by  the 
next  post  to  let  you  know  what  I  shall  be  able  to  do ; 
for  by  that  time  I  expect  136  (Cadogan),  for  if  322 
(the  Elector  of  Hanover)  does  persist  in  not  letting  his 
troops  march,  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  the  num- 
bers, though  these  people  should  consent ;  for  they 
are  very  positive  that  they  dare  not  consent  to  the 
letting  their  countrymen  go.  In  short  they  are  very 
much  afraid  of  313,  321  (King  of  Prussia),  and 
their  own  people.  By  all  that  I  can  hear,  there  is 
but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  221's  intentions 
are  that  his  troops  shall  not  be  of  much  use  to  us 
this  year.  The  letters  from  Portugal  say  nothing  of 
their  fleet,  but  that  they  hope  to  be  masters  of  Bar- 
celona by  the  end  of  this  month. 


CHARLES  IRWAS  *  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Rome,  Aug.  21,  1706. 

My  Lord  Duke, 

I  did  myself  the  honour  to  write  to  your  Grace 
the  last  post,  which  I  hope  came  to  your  hands. 
However,  I  repeat  the  same  thing,  that  Don  Livio 
Odescalchi  resolves  to  sell  his  collection,  and  sent 
his  agent  to  my  friends  in  England,  that  here  are 

*  The  painter. 
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about  a  hundred  pieces  of  the  best  authors,  most  of 
them  in  the  best  condition  of  any  of  the  several 
kinds.  I  believe  there  may  be  a  thousand  in  all, 
but  I  reckon  about  a  hundred  fit  for  your  Grace. 
I  am  sure  the  French  King  never  had  such  an 
opportunity,  though  he  bought  for  about  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  louis-d'ors  about  thirty 
years  ago.  The  statues,  and  marble  pillars,  and 
tables  I  omitted  on  purpose  last  week,  though  per- 
haps the  medals  too  might  have  been  mentioned 
properly  enough,  making  together  a  glorious  col- 
lection. 

But  the  pictures  are  what  I  suppose  most  easy  to 
be  bought  and  exported.  I  have  not  so  much  as 
asked  the  price  till  I  hear  whether  your  Grace  has 
a  mind  to  them  or  no.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
was  discoursed  with  on  this  subject,  and  I  believe 
could  give  some  light  on  the  matter.  And  if  I 
remember  right,  my  Lord  Treasurer  and  my  Lord 
Pembroke  told  me  of  a  project  in  King  William's 
time  to  make  this  purchase.  If  your  Grace  does 
me  the  honour  to  send  an  answer  immediately,  it 
will  reach  me  in  Italy,  enclosed  to  Mr.  Newton,  our 
envoy  at  Florence,  or  Mr.  Broughton,  consul  at 
Venice. 

I  am,  &c. 
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EARL  OF  MAR  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Edinburgh,  Sept.  28,  1706. 

May  it  please  your  Grace, 

I  am  very  loth  to  give  you  any  trouble,  and  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  anything  of  the  Scots'  troops 
under  your  command  abroad ;  but  my  concern  for 
some  of  my  friends  who  have  the  honour  to  serve 
under  your  Grace  makes  me  presume  to  solicit  you 
in  their  favour. 

The  vacancies  by  Lord  John  Hay's  death,  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyle's  getting  an  English  regiment,  will 
I  hope  give  your  Grace  an  opportunity  to  advance 
my  Lord  Dalrymple,  and  of  providing  my  Lord 
Tullibardine.  I  doubt  not  but  your  Grace  knows 
Preston  to  be  a  pretty  fellow,  and  a  good  officer,  of 
long  service,  therefore  I  would  be  sorry  if  he  were 
prejudged;  but  though  my  Lord  Dalrymple  were 
preferred,  yet  I  hope  your  Grace  would  order  it  so, 
that  Preston  would  be  provided  too.  But  I  trouble 
you  no  more  about  it ;  and  I  hope  your  Grace  will 
pardon  my  meddling  with  this,  which  I  confess  is 
out  of  my  road  ;  but  my  concern  for  those  three 
gentlemen  made  me  presume  on  your  Grace's  good- 
ness, for  which  I  beg  pardon. 

I  cannot  yet  make  such  a  judgment  of  the  fate  of 
the  union  here  as  your  Grace  can  perfectly  rely  on  ; 
for  few  of  the  Parliament  men  are  yet  come  to  town. 
But  since  the  Queen's  servants  came  to  Scotland, 
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people's  humours  against  it  are  mightily  altered : 
and  the  more  there  is  known  of  the  terms,  the  better 
the  union  is  liked.  The  Presbyterian  ministers 
who  were  most  alarmed  for  fear  of  Presbytery,  are 
now  coming  about,  when  they  see  it  will  be  served ; 
and  I  hope  they  will  be  very  cordial.  We  have 
gained  several  Parliament-men  who  were  formerly 
against  it,  and  I  know  of  none  of  our  friends 
whom  we  have  lost ;  therefore  I  have  good  hopes  of 
success. 

The  great  and  glorious  success  which  your  Grace 
has  every  day  abroad,  and  the  other  successes  which 
the  Queen's  troops  and  her  allies  have  had  this 
campaign,  will  make  our  work  the  easier  here.  I 
hope  the  Queen  ere  long  will  restore  peace  and 
liberty  to  Europe,  and  unite  her  subjects  at  home ; 
all  things  are  now  in  so  prosperous  a  way,  which 
everybody  must  be  sensible  is  not  a  little  owing  to 
your  Grace.  I  beg  leave  to  submit  myself,  &c.  &c. 

I  saw  my  Lord  Commissioner  after  his  letters 
were  sealed,  and  he  desired  me  to  let  your  Grace 
know,  because  he  had  forgot,  that  he  believed  you 
would  receive  a  letter  to  him  from  my  Lord  Lothian,* 
with  his  pretensions  to  the  royal  regiments  of  Scots 
Dragoons,  which  he  leaves  to  your  Grace's  con- 

*  William  Ker,  second  Marquis  of  Lothian,  and  afterwards  one  of 
the  representative  peers. 
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sideration  ;  but  we  are  so  straitened  here,  that  there 
is  no  room  for  anybody,  but  who  are  amongst  us,  to 
have  his  regiment  here,  and  he  is  also  an  old  major- 
general. 

QUEEN  ANNE  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

St.  James's,  Dec.  28th,  1706. 

I  have  now  yours  of  the  27th  and  30th  to  thank 
you  for;  and  must  add  my  hearty  congratulations 
for  your  glorious  conclusion  of  this  campaign,  in 
which  the  hand  of  God  is  very  visible. 

May  He  still  be  pleased  to  continue  His  goodness 
to  us ;  and  grant  the  next  may  end  with  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace.  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  you  are 
like  to  be  kept  so  long  abroad,  after  all  your  fatigues 
are  over;  and  wish  with  all  my  heart  the  service 
would  permit  you  to  return,  for  we  want  you  mightily 
at  home  ;  and  none  more  than  your  unhappy  faith- 
ful servant. 

(A  copy  in  the  hand  of  the  Duchess.} 

Endorsed  by  the  Duchess. — The  reason  that  this  is  only  a  copy 
is  because  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  gave  me  leave  to 
open  the  Queen's  letters  to  him  before  I  sent  them,  and  I 
often  took  copies  because  he  seldom  kept  any  letter. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Bruxelles,  May  19th,  1707. 

Since  my  last  we  have  had  no  letters  from  Eng- 
land, nor  anything   more   from   Spain ;    but  from 
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Dunkirk  we  have  the  ill  news  of  two  of  our  men-of- 
war  being  brought  into  that  place  with  several 
merchantmen.  By  letters  of  the  30th  of  the  last 
month  from  Turin,  I  find  Lord  Peterborough  was 
gone  from  thence,  and  that  he  had  told  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  he  would  call  upon  me  in  his  way  to 
England.  His  chiefest  business  was  to  persuade  his 
Royal  Highness  to  send  troops  to  Catalonia,  so  that 
they  might  be  able  to  make  a  diversion  in  Roussillon. 
I  do  not  send  you  the  news  we  have  from  Monsieur, 
the  postmaster  telling  me  that  he  sends  it  to  Lord 
Sunderland.  I  beg  you  will  make  my  excuses  to 
the  Queen  and  Prince,  that  I  did  not  sooner  send 
the  inclosed  letters.  I  am  also  to  make  the  King 
of  Sweden's  excuse  that  his  letter  to  the  Queen  is 
not  in  his  own  hand;  the  reason  given  me  was, 
that  the  King  could  not  write  French ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  his  hand  is  so  bad  that  her  Majesty 
could  not  have  read  it. 

I  shall  be  with  the  army  at  Hull  on  Saturday, 
and  shall  leave  Mr.  Stepney  here  for  sometime, 
unless  you  think  his  presence  necessary  at  the 
Hague ;  for  the  affairs  in  this  country  are  in  such 
disorder,  that  I  fear  the  consequences. 
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EARL  OF  CARDIGAN*  TO  THE  DUKE  OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

May  19,  170T. 

My  Lord, 

I  should  think  myself  the  most  ungrateful  man 
in  the  world  if  I  should  not  acknowledge  the  great 
obligations  I  have  to  your  Grace  in  making  me  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world,  hy  being  married  last 
Thursday  to  my  Lady  Betty  Bruce.  I  owe  it 
entirely  to  your  Grace's  goodness  in  interesting 
yourself  in  that  which  has  contributed  so  much  to 
my  satisfaction.  I  beg  your  Grace  will  accept  of 
the  enclosed  favour ;  and  be  assured,  that  no  man 
in  the  world  wishes  your  Grace  more  success  against 
your  enemies,  and  the  continuance  of  your  glory, 
than  your  Grace's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

CARDIGAN. 

My  wife  presents  her  service  to  your  Grace. 

LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

May  22,  1707. 

I  omitted  in  my  last  to  take  notice  to  you  that,  if 
you  should  defer  speaking  to  the  States  to  assist  in 

*  George  Brudenell,  third  Earl  of  Cardigan,  and  master  of  the  buck- 
hounds  to  Queen  Anne.  He  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Bruce,  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ailesbury. 
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making  up  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  either  for  a 
descent,  or  for  the  succour  of  Spain  or  Portugal, 
as  shall  be  found  most  proper,  till  you  have  any  ex- 
press from  King  Charles,  I  doubt  it  will  be  too  late 
to  get  them  in  readiness  by  the  time  we  propose  for 
ours,  and  the  season  of  the  year  may  be  too  far 
spent  to  make  use  of  them,  as  really  it  was  last  year, 
when  my  Lord  Rivers  was  so  long  detained  by  con- 
trary winds. 

I  am  glad  to  find  the  States  have  shewn  a  readi- 
ness to  hinder  the  negotiating  of  the  billets  de  mon- 
noye  from  Amsterdam  to  Flanders,  without  which 
the  French  could  not  pay  their  army  there.  But  I 
am  told  the  lucre  of  that  traffic  will  make  them  find 
ways  to  evade  the  placard  published  by  the  States, 
and  that  nothing  will  hinder  it  effectually  but  a  stop 
of  the  posts  for  three  months  ;  but  I  have  little 
hopes  this  would  go  down  with  them. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  now  come  to  desire 
Colonel  Sutton  may  be  his  deputy  governor  at  Hull, 
which  being"  nearer  his  Grace,  he  savs  Sutton  likes 

o  •/ 

better,  and  that  Mr.  Whichcote  might  have  Tyn- 
mouth.  I  told  him  I  would  acquaint  you  with  what 
he  desired,  but  that  1  believed  you  would  think  those 
sort  of  employments  were  most  proper  for  such  as 
had  served  in  the  army. 

From  the  hint  in  your  last  letter,  that  you  thought 
it  likely  King  Charles  might  have  a  mind  to  come  to 
Italy,  there  is  a  very  particular  instruction  sent  to 

R  2 
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Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  of  which  Mr.  Secretary  said 
he  would  give  you  an  account. 

At  the  first  Council  called  since  the  Union  the 
Queen  added  to  her  Council,  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
bury,  Duke  of  Montrose,  Earl  of  Mar,  Earl  of 
Loudon,  Earl  of  Seafield ;  and  at  the  same  time  left 
out,  Duke  of  Bucks,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Earl  of 
Thanet,  Earl  of  Rochester,  Earl  of  Abingdon,  Earl 
of  Jersey,  Lord  Weymouth,  Lord  Ferrers,  Lord 
Guernsey,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Gower,  Sir  Edward 
Seymour,  Sir  George  Rook. 

Some  were  of  an  opinion  the  Council  must  have 
been  new  sworn,  but  that  was  declined,  and  this  was 
all  that  has  been  done  about  the  matter.  The  Duke 
of  Queensbury  is  very  pressing  to  be  of  the  Cabinet 
Council. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

June  24,  1707. 

*####* 

I  am  glad  to  find,  by  the  Duke  of  Wertemberg's 
letter,  that  the  forcing  of  the  lines  of  Holhoffen  is 
not  like  to  have  any  worse  consequences,  since  the 
Court  of  Vienna  would  not  in  six  months  time  send 
a  General  to  the  Rhine.  One  cannot  help  being 
the  less  concerned  for  any  uneasiness  of  this  kind  to 
them,  provided  it  does  not  leave  the  French  at  liberty 
to  send  any  detachment  from  thence  to  Flanders,  of 
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which,  however,  I  think  we  cannot  be  secure  till  we 
hear  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  march,  which  will  soon 
oblige  the  French  to  turn  their  thoughts  that  way* 
In  the  meanwhile  their  superiority  continues  in 
Flanders.  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  press  you 
for  a  detachment  from  your  army,  either  for  Spain, 
or  for  a  descent. 

I  shall  take  care  of  your  commands  for  Dr.  Chet- 
wood,  and  add  no  more  to  this  letter  but  an  excuse 
for  its  being  already  unreasonably  long. 

( Addition  in  the  hand  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.J 

Lord  Treasurer  has  desired  me  to  add  to  this  let- 
ter (which  he  forgot),  that  he  hopes  you  will  do  what 
you  can  to  recover  our  prisoners  lost  in  Spain,  by 
the  exchange  of  those  that  are  now,  by  your  favour, 
at  their  ease  in  France. 

I  remember,  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  last  letter,  he 
wrote  something  to  you  of  the  great  desire  220 
had  to  be  in  85,  which  I  cannot  but  wish  may  not 
be  so,  for  I  think  nobody  should  go  there  that  is  not 
in  all  respects  what  one  would  desire,  unless  there  is 
a  necessity  of  it ;  and  I  have  known  several  things 
of  him  I  do  not  like.  Besides  that,  he  is  so  near 
relation  to  31,  and  I  believe  he  has  been  sufficiently 
gratified  already  for  any  service  he  has  ever  done. 
God  send  good  news  from  you,  my  dearest  life. 

Monsieur  Vryburgh  writ  to  me  to-day  he  went 
to  Holland,  in  three  or  four  days,  for  six  weeks. 
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MR.  CRAGGS  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

London,  July  22,  1707. 

My  Lord, 

We  are  three  mails  in  arrear  from  Flanders, 
which  makes  all  our  politics  here  in  a  perfect 
stagnation,  for  till  the  affair  of  Toulon  is  decided, 
our  wise  men  are  very  cautious  in  speaking  their 
minds.  The  accidents  of  this  year  have  given  a  great 
many  people  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  zeal 
to  the  administration ;  and  I  think  the  hest  and  only 
friend  is  success,  for  no  obligation  can  tie  an  un- 
grateful man.  May  God  Almighty  prosper  your 
generous  designs  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  grant 
you  health  and  temper  to  bear  the  malice  of  un- 
generous enemies,  and  ingratitude  of  false  friends. 

The  only  news  that  I  can  pretend  to  tell  you  is, 
that  Mr.  Boucher  and  Mr.  Pauncefort  have  thrown 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wharton  out  of  the  high  stew- 
ardship of  Malmesbury,  after  his  Honour  had 
treated  and  threatened  the  town  for  ten  days  to- 
gether, and  at  last  gave  them  a  farewell  benediction, 
that  as  they  had  been  an  ungrateful  perfidious  cor- 
poration to  him,  so  he  would  endeavour  to  extirpate 
them  as  such,  and  would  never  more  be  seen  within 
their  villainous  town.  They  have  chosen  Mr. 
Younge,  of  about  three  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
and  one  whom  his  lordship  had  particularly  op- 
pressed to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  SHREWSBURY  TO  THE  DUKE  OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Heathorp,  July  26, 1T07. 

My  Lord, 

I  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  honour  of 
your  letter,  and  the  good  news  your  Grace  gives  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy's  being  entered  into  Provence, 
with  a  design  of  taking  Toulon.  If  that  port  could 
be  destroyed,  with  the  men-of-war  that  are  usually 
laid  up  in  it,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  Eng- 
land. I  have  two  new  plans  by  me,  which  I  pro- 
cured the  last  time  his  Royal  Highness  entered  into 
France,  in  hopes  that  then  something  of  this  nature 
might  have  been  done  ;  for  the  place  itself  towards 
land  was  then,  and  I  believe  is  still,  of  no  great 
strength.  I  hope  dispositions  are  more  favourable 
now  than  they  were  then  to  the  effecting  of  this 
great  design,  and  that  the  vigour  shewn  now  will 
make  everybody  forget  how  little  was  done  then,  and 
the  cause  of  it. 

I  perceive  your  Grace  is  not  satisfied,  because 
you  have  no  prospect  of  such  vast  success  as  you 
have  had  some  other  campaigns  ;  but  such  victories 
as  Blenheim  and  Ramilies  are  not  annual  plants. 

I  lately  made  a  visit  to  my  Lady  Westmoreland  * 

*  Dorothy  Brudenell,  Countess  of  Westmoreland,  widow  of  Charles 
Fane,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  died  in  1691.  She  afterwards  mar- 
ried Robert  Constable,  Viscount  Dunbar,  and  died  in  1739.  She  was 
aunt  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  youngest  daughter  of  Robert 
Brudenell,  second  Earl  of  Cardigan. 
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at  Whitton,  and  did  not  go  to  Windsor,  because  I 
know  the  appearance  of  people  at  Court  who  have 
formerly  been  in  posts  does  always  create  discourse, 
as  if  one  were  aiming  at  something  of  the  same  na- 
ture. As  I  have  no  such  design,  I  judged  it  best 
to  give  no  new  jealousy  to  any  in  places,  or  in  ex- 
pectation of  them,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  nation.  I  understand  some  have  since  repre- 
sented it  as  if  I  were  dissatisfied,  and  had  a  mind  to 
shew  it  by  that  absence.  I  am  sure  my  behaviour,  in 
everything  that  relates  to  her  Majesty's  interests, 
shall,  in  my  small  sphere,  shew  me  very  far  from 
any  such  thought,  and  if  going  to  Windsor  on  foot 
were  necessary  to  shew  my  respect  and  duty  to  so 
great  and  good  a  Queen,  I  should  do  it  most  will- 
ingly. 

Having  not  seen  Blenheim  since  I  waited  on  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  there,  about  a  month  ago, 
I  can  give  your  Grace  no  fresh  news,  as  from  thence 
I  came  from  Northamptonshire,  but  have  heard  it 
goes  on  very  fast.  Mine  is  above  ground,  and  what 
pleases  me  most  in  it  is  the  hopes  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood may  sometimes  afford  me  an  opportunity 
of  waiting  on  your  Grace. 

I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  Irons,  very  full  of 
acknowledgements  for  the  post  you  have  given  him. 
The  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury  gives  you  her  most 
humble  service  and  best  wishes  for  your  success  and 
safety.  I  do  the  same,  and  am,  &c. 
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DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Meldert,  July  27th,  1707. 

Being  obliged  to  be  abroad  almost  tbe  whole  day 
of  the  last  post,  I  could  not  answer  yours  of  the  6th 
as  I  ought. 

You  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  not  send  the 
letter  to  56  (King  of  Sweden),  but  as  corrected  and 
approved  by  yourself  and  friends,  but  by  what  I 
have  from  thence,  I  am  in  hopes  there  will  be  no 
occasion  of  writing;  but  if  there  should,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  do  it  without  acquainting  62 
for  it  is  certain  that  100  (the  Dutch)  will  never 
consent  to  have  the  preliminaries  sent ;  for  I  am 
afraid  they  are  of  an  opinion  they  will  never  be 
obtained  of  43  (France),  however,  I  am  of  an 
opinion  that  108  (England)  must  never  depart  from 
them. 

You  will  see  by  my  last  letter  to  199  (Mr.  Har- 
ley)  that  I  shall  delay  the  answer  to  116's  (the 
States)  letter,  for,  by  what  is  written  from  Vienna 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  Hungarians,  I  think  even 
116  (the  States),  will  be  of  an  opinion  this  is  not 
a  proper  time  for  the  pressing  46  (the  Emperor). 
You  have  done  very  well  in  sending  the  memorial 
of  Portugal  to  Holland ;  for  by  it  you  will  gain 
time,  and  at  last  you  will  be  answered  with  the  im- 
possibility of  their  helping,  and  their  hopes  of  the 
Queen's  generosity  in  helping  the  King  of  Portugal. 
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Would  it  not  be  a  good  expedient  to  gain  more  time, 
as  soon  as  you  have  the  States'  answer  to  the  me- 
morial, to  send  Lord  Gal  way  to  129  (Portugal),  by 
which  you  may  amuse  that  court ;  for,  whatever 
expense  you  make  in  that  country,  I  look  upon  it  as 
money  flung  into  the  sea,  for  they  have  neither 
officers  nor  good  inclinations,  but  by  this  method 
you  may  keep  them  in  hopes  till  the  next  spring.  I 
can't  but  think  it  extremely  for  the  Queen's  service, 
that  you  continue  firm  in  the  resolution  of  paying  no 
more  regiments  in  Catalonia  than  there  may  be 
English  soldiers  to  complete ;  and  whatever  Spa- 
niards or  other  foreign  troops  England  would  be  at 
the  expense  of,  that  ought  to  be  by  subsidy,  and 
not  regular  pay,  and  there  ought  to  be  care  taken 
that  the  clothing  which  are  there  upon  the  account 
of  private  regiments,  should  not  be  given  to  other 
people,  for  that  expense  at  last  will  fall  upon  the 
Queen. 

The  count  of  Wratislau's  letter,  which  I  sent  you 
by  the  last  post,  agrees  extremely  with  the  notion  I 
have  for  the  scheme  for  the  next  campaign,  for 
should  Toulon  not  be  taken,  the  war  must  be  con- 
tinued, but  if  that  should  succeed,  I  should  then 
hope  France  would  be  forced  to  give  such  conditions 
as  England  should  think  reasonable.  I  do  assure 
you,  I  am  so  weary  of  all  this  matter,  that  nothing 
can  make  me  happy  but  being  in  quiet  at  Wood- 
stock. 
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I  received,  last  night,  the  inclosed  letters  from 
Prince  Eugene  and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  I  am 
extremely  glad  to  find  they  have  resolved  to  attack 
Toulon  ;  in  the  first  place,  if  they  succeed,  it  will 
be  the  greatest  misfortune  could  have  happened  to 
France.  The  last  two  lines  in  Prince  Eugene's  letter 
should  not  be  seen  but  to  few :  you  must  not  be 
much  alarmed  at  his  expression,  for  it  his  way  to 
think  every  thing  difficult,  till  he  comes  to  put  them 
in  execution,  but  then  he  acts  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  he  makes  amends  for  all  his  desponding.  Though 
he  writes  in  this  manner  to  me,  I  am  sure  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  his  discourse  is  contrary.  I 
would  not  stay  for  the  post,  but  send  this  by  Colonel 
Britton,  so  that  her  Majesty  might  have  this  good 
news  as  soon  as  possible.  With  my  humble  duty,  I 
beg  you  will  assure  her  of  my  hearty  congratulations 
and  prayers  that  she  may  ever  be  happy. 


LORD  CONINGSBY  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARYBOROUGH. 

Dublin,  July  27,  1707. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  generality  of  the 
people  of  this  country  act,  are  so  strange  to  the  ho- 
nesty and  integrity  of  my  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  it 
has  been  none  of  the  least  difficulties  with  those  that 
knew  them  better  than  it  was  possible  for  my  Lord 
to  do,  to  prevail  with  him  to  guard  himself  against 
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them  and  the  intrigue  of  one  *  who  expected  to  fill 
his  place,  carried  on  by  some  of  his  emissaries  sent 
over  for  that  purpose,  has  heen  like  to  make  this 
parliament  very  uneasy,  but  we  have  overcome  both, 
and  on  Saturday  the  vote  for  the  support  of  the 
Government  was  carried  by  so  great  a  majority, 
and  without  a  division,  that  I  cannot  but  conclude 
from  it,  all  here  will  end  entirely  to  the  satisfaction 
of  her  Majesty. 

I  wish  your  Grace  as  glorious  a  conclusion  of  this 
campaign  as  ever  you  yet  had  of  any,  and  that  you 
may  return  from  finishing  the  war  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure of  a  lasting  peace,  which,  whenever  it  pleases 
God  to  bless  us,  will  be  under  him  chiefly  owing 
to  yourself. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

April  23,  O.  S.  1708. 

I  writ  to  you  yesterday  by  Mr.  Darell,  who  goes 
over  in  the  same  packet  with  this  ;  so  it  is  likely  you 
will  receive  both  my  letters  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
little  to  add  in  this,  but  that  after  I  had  sent  him 
my  own  letter  for  you,  the  Queen  sent  me  a  letter 
for  him  to  carry  to  you,  which  I  hope  he  will  deliver 
to  you. 

To  this  moment  we  have  not  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  the  troops  at  Ostend,  though  they  must  certainly 

*  Probably  Lord  \Vharton. 
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have  been  there  before  this  time.  Lieutenant  Ge- 
neral Erie  is  not  yet  returned  from  reviewing  the 
troops  at  Northampton,  so  I  cannot  yet  give  you  any 
certain  account  in  what  condition  they  are  like  to  be. 
He  has  chosen  William  Seymour  for  his  Major 
General,  who  seems  to  be  well  pleased  with  it  and 
very  desirous  to  serve. 

Mr.  Boscawen  *  tells  me  his  friend  and  country- 
man, my  Lord  Mohun,  seems  willing  to  part  with 
his  regiment,  if  you  approve  of  it,  and  appoint  the 
person  with  whom  he  should  treat  for  it.  Since  he 
never  will  apply  himself  as  he  ought  to  do,  I  think 
upon  all  accounts  he  were  better  out  of  the  army 
than  in  it. 

Sir  George  Byng  is  come  to  town ;  but  has  not 
yet  had  that  countenance  shown  him,  which  either 
his  past  diligence,  or  the  hopes  of  his  future  be- 
haviour, would  naturally  lead  him  to  expect ;  those 
who  have  no  credit  with  Mrs.  Morley  do  him  all  the 
ill  offices  imaginable.  Mr.  Montgomery  (Lord  Go- 
dolphin)  has  taken  some  pains  to  change  this  temper 
and  to  reconcile  them ;  but  I  am  not  certain  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  it.  This  I  am  certain  of,  that 
if  these  prejudices  are  not  to  be  cured,  the  advices 
they  occasion  will  ruin  the  service  and  those  that 
give  them. 

*  Hugh  Boscawen,  Esq.  afterwards  created  Viscount  Falmouth.  He 
was  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Godolphin,  a  staunch  Whig,  and  an  active 
member  of  Parliament.  He  was  member  for  Cornwall. 
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In  a  word,  we  must  hope  you  will  do  miracles 
abroad,  and  afterwards  that  those  may  produce  yet 
greater  miracles  at  home. 


MR.  BRYDGES  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

June  4th,  1708. 

My  Lord, 

I  am  just  returned  from  Hereford,  where  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  continue  some  days  after  my  election 
was  over,  in  order  to  confirm  and  fix  that  interest 
which,  by  the  industry  of  my  enemies,  I  found  at  my 
coming  down  to  have  been  a  little  shaken.  I  did, 
indeed,  meet  with  opposition.  A  countryman  of  mine 
well  known  to  your  Grace,  and  who  is  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  arts  of  undermining,  had  conceived 
hopes  of  bringing  in  another  in  my  room ;  but  I 
defeated  his  designs  by  a  greater  majority  than  was 
ever  known  upon  any  poll  in  that  place  before  ;  and 
such  an  one  as  will  render  my  election  there  for  the 
future  very  quiet  and  easy.  But,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, I  beg  leave  to  own  with  the  deepest  sense  of 
respect  and  gratitude,  that  I  reckoned  it  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  happy  accidents  of  my  whole  life, 
when  I  found  myself  so  much  the  care  of  the 
two  greatest  men  this  kingdom  has  produced,  as  by 
their  recommendation  to  be  chosen  in  another 
place,  though  this  pleasure  is  somewhat  allayed  by 
the  fears  I  have  of  never  being  able  to  deserve  or 
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make  returns  for  all  those  marks  of  goodness.  There 
remains  nothing  now  to  complete  my  wishes,  but  to 
see  your  Grace  return  full  of  health,  and  adorned 
with  new  trophies,  and  that  I  may  at  your  feet  ex- 
press how  much  I  am,  my  Lord,  &c.  &c. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

June  13th,  1708. 

The  Count  de  Brian£on  tells  me  he  had  a  letter 
from  his  master,  in  which  he  bids  him  tell  me  the 
affair  at  Toulon  is  easier  than  it  was  last  year.  You 
will  easily  imagine  I  was  not  backward  in  saying 
every  thing  that  I  thought  proper  to  encourage  him 
to  have  it  always  in  his  view,  if  ever  it  were  in  his 
power,  to  make  that  attempt  with  success,  and  par- 
ticularly that  it  would  turn  more  to  58's  (Duke  of 
Savoy)  honour  and  advantage  to  do  it  now  than  it 
would  to  have  done  it  last  year,  when  he  had  the 
assistance  of  48  (Prince  Eugene)  ;  but  now  it  would 
be  all  owing  to  himself  alone.  This  conversation 
ended  with  great  appearance  of  satisfaction  on  both 
sides.  But  I  am  now  going  to  give  you  an  account 
of  one  this  morning  betwixt  Mr.  Montgomery  (Lord 
Godolphin)  and  Mrs.  Morley  (the  Queen)  which 
ended  with  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  possible  to 
both.  They  have  had  of  late  many  great  contests, 
as  I  am  told,  upon  the  subject  of  4's  (Lord  Halifax) 
brother  (Sir  James  Montagu),  but  without  any 
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ground  gained  on  either  side.  This  day  it  held 
longer  than  ever.  The  particulars,  as  they  have 
been  related  to  me,  are  hoth  too  tedious  and  unne- 
cessary to  trouble  you  with  them. 

In  short,  the  obstinacy  was  unaccountable,  and 
the  battle  might  have  lasted  till  midnight,  if  after 
the  clock  had  struck  three  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
had  not  thought  fit  to  come  in  and  look  as  if  he 
thought  it  were  dinner  time. 

I  hope  your  next  will  acquaint  us  with  Prince 
Eugene's  arrival,  which  will  be  very  welcome  news 
to  me. 


DUKE  OF  HAMILTON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND.* 

Wakefield,  May  8,  1708. 

My  Lord, 

I  arrived  here  this  morning  by  four  o'clock  ;  for 
the  ways  are  so  very  bad,  that  the  prisoners  t  were 
not  able  to  make  their  journies  as  the  routes  were 
projected  at  first.  They  came  to  this  place  but  yes- 
terday, and  got  out  from  hence  about  nine  o'clock. 

I  expected  to  have  found  them  at  Nottingham  on 

*  The  following  letters  relate  to  the  keenly  contested  elections  of 
Scottish  peers  after  the  union.  It  was  his  interference  in  these  elections 
which  drew  on  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  the  particular  displeasure  of  the 
Queen  ;  and  to  which  there  are  several  allusions  in  the  foregoing  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

t  On  a  threatened  invasion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  several  of  the 
Scottish  peers,  who  were  suspected  of  favouring  him,  had  been  arrested, 
but  had  been  allowed  to  give  bail. 
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Sunday,  but  could  not  learn  where  they  were  till 
last  night  that  I  arrived  at  Barnesley :  and  now  I 
can  tell  you,  that  mighty  pains  have  been  taken  to 
load  the  Whigs  and  the  squadron  with  their  being 
brought  up.  I  find  I  shall  have  more  difficulty  in 
Scotland  than  I  expected ;  but  that  shall  make  me 
double  my  diligence.  There  were  but  three  peers 
here,  the  Viscount  Stormont,*  Kilsyth,t  and  Lord 
Nairne,t  Duke  of  Athol's  brother.  The  first  did  not 
qualify  himself  before  he  came  away  j  but  now  I 
have  persuaded  him  to  do  it,  and,  upon  his  arrival, 
he  will  apply  to  have  liberty  to  do  it,  and  will  give 
me  his  proxy,  and  will  come  into  our  interest,  though 
he  was  hitherto  averse  to  qualify ;  yet  I  can  assure 
now  he'll  come  close  into  the  Queen's  interest  in  the 
right  way,  so  I  beg  your  lordship  may  look  upon 
him  as  one  so  resolved  ;  for  he  has  allowed  me  to  say 
so  in  his  name,  and  has  allowed  me  liberty  to  name 
such  as  may  conduce  for  the  common  interest,  and 
does  not  pretend  to  be  of  the  sixteen  himself ;  but 
desires  I  may  take  care  of  some  others,  and  leaves 
it  in  general  to  me  to  do  as  is  concerted  with  other 
friends  of  your  lordship's  and  mine. 

*  David  Murray,  fifth  Viscount  Stormont,  and  father  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Mansfield. 

t  William  Livingston,  third  and  last  Viscount  Kilsyth. 

J  Lord  William  Murray,  fourth  son  of  John,  first  Marquis  of  Athol, 
who  succeeded  to  the  title  of  his  father-in-law,  Lord  Nairne,  in  1683. 
He  was  afterwards  attainted  of  high  treason.  He  and  his  family  were 
resolute  Jacobites. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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My  Lord  Kilsyth  did  qualify,  and  in  the  right 
manner,  for  the  county  court  was  held  by  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie*  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  so  the 
forms  were  all  duly  observed ;  he's  a  man  of  honour 
and  sense,  and  great  application  has  been  made  to 
him,  and  all  assurances  of  friendship  given  him  by 
120  (LordLeven's)t  and!06(Dukeof  Queensbury's) 
friends;  but  for  all  that  I  can  depend  upon  him, 
though  he  has  given  his  161  (proxy)  to  120  (Lord 
Leven).  If  he  can  be  despatched  to  156  (the  elec- 
tion), he  will  be  thoroughly  with  the  166  (Whigs), 
and  I  will  answer  for  him  ;  but  he  knows  not  how  to 
come  off  his  engagements  any  other  way,  but  by 
saying,  he  being  to  be  of  the  number  himself,  must 
be  excused  to  alter  what  he  has  done  ;  but  the  best 
way  to  do  that  effectually,  will  be  to  despatch  him 
and  send  him  to  us ;  he  being  already  qualified, 
takes  himself  to  be  in  better  circumstances  for  so 
doing,  and  is  really  a  man  of  weight  and  merit  with 
us,  and  one,  I  can  answer,  who  will  adhere  firm  to 
what  he  promises,  though  he  is  entirely  my  friend. 
I  have  had  more  difficulty  with  him,  because  of  his 
being  under  those  engagements  which  proceeded  only 

*  William  Ramsay,  fifth  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Brigadier-General,  and 
commander  of  the  Scots  Guards. 

t  George,  first  Earl  of  Melville,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Leven  by  right  of  his  wife,  Lady  Katherine  Leslie,  grandaughter  of  the 
great  General  of  the  Covenanters.  Lord  Melville  had  been  a  partizan  of 
the  unfortunate  Monmouth,  he  fled  to  Holland,  and  was  attainted,  but 
returning  with  King  William,  was  restored  to  his  estates  and  title,  and 
created  an  earl. 
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from  not  knowing  what  was  done  by  me,  so  what 
distinction  is  now  shewed  him  will  be  considered  as 
done  by  the  166  (Whigs).  And  it's  necessary,  as 
things  stand  at  present,  that  106  (Duke  of  Queens- 
bury)  be  not  thought  to  have  the  prevailing  power, 
which  they  give  out  in  186  (Edinburgh),  and  if  you 
don't  take  a  little  care  as  to  that,  your  friends  will 
have  a  very  difficult  task ;  for  all  the  industry  ima- 
ginable has  been  used  to  lay  the  load  of  calling  up 
our  people  upon  the  Whigs,  and  their  friends,  which 
has  helped  to  sour  152  (Scotland),  more  than  I  can 
express,  and  it's  for  that  reason  1  shall  find  the  diffi- 
culties I  am  to  encounter. 

As  for  Lord  Nairne,  the  two  I  have  been  talking 
of  are  the  only  proper  persons  to  deal  with  him ; 
I  did  all  I  could,  but  till  he  talks  with  his  wife,  who 
is  now  in  London,  he  could  come  to  no  resolution. 
I  fancy  he  will  either  not  qualify  himself,  or  if  he 
does,  he'll  do  what  we  desire ;  but  by  41  L.,  31  A., 

34  D.,  53  Y.,  50  N.,  43  N.,  42  M.,  44  O.,  47  R., 

35  E.,  104  (Lord  Treasurer),  has  great  influence 
there.    139  (Lord  Marr*)  is  on  the  road,  and  is  to 
meet  the  45  (p),  47  (r),  39  (i),  48  (s),  44  (o),  43  (n), 
35  (e),  81  (r),  82  (s),  (prisoners),  to  influence  them 
for  the  Duke  of  Queensbury. 

I  go  from  hence  this  night,  and  being  now  in  a 
hurry,  I  hope  you'll  excuse  the  confusedness  of  this 

*  John  Erskine,  eleventh  Earl  of  Marr,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scot- 
land in  1706.     He  joined  the  Pretender  in  1715,  and  was  attainted. 

S2 
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scribble.  As  I  see  the  others  you  shall  have  an  ac- 
count of  what  passes.  I  am  with  faithful  service 
and  entire  friendship,  most  humbly  yours, 

HAMILTON. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  that  Lord  Stormont  be  immediately  quali- 
fied in  order  to  make  him  capable  of  assisting  us, 
the  way  and  manner  whereof  you  must  direct,  and 
communicate  to  Mason,  my  agent,  who  will  obey 
your  commands.  If  your  lordship  thinks  fit,  you 
may  acquaint  Lord  Kilsyth  with  what  I  have  written 
to  your  lordship  about  him;  for  he's  a  man  of 
honour,  and  you'll  find  him  worth  your  considera- 
tion ;  but  I  leave  this  as  I  do  all  other  things,  to 
your  own  management.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  write  to  my  Lord  Somers  also  ;  and  I  hope  you'll 
excuse  my  putting  the  inclosed  to  Mason  under  your 
cover.  Forgive  me  putting  you  in  mind  of  getting 
the  Duke  of  Richmond's*  proxy. 

Weatherby,  May  19. 

I  could  get  no  further  than  this  place  last  night, 
it  being  across  the  country  and  no  horses  to  be  got ; 
and  this  morning  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  visit 
from  my  Lord  Chief  Baron,  to  whom  I  have  talked 
as  plainly  as  your  lordship  did.  Everybody,  I  find, 

*  Charles  Lennox,  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II.  by  the  celebrated 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 
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denies  their  accession  to  the  Duke  of  Queensbury's 
new  honours  ;  but  yet  it's  done.  It  seems  he  must 
have  more  interest  than  all  of  you ;  for  I  am  told 
her  Majesty  herself  was  not  fond  of  it,  her  treasurer 
did  not  approve  of  it,  your  lordship  I  am  sure  did 
not,  and  yet  this  honour  must  be  crowded  on  his 
Grace.  I  am  told  that  he  reports  that  he  parted 
well  with  me,  and  that  he  had  satisfied  me  ;  I  hope 
he'll  make  that  more  effectually  true  than  he  has 
already  given,  for  I  can  never  be  so  and  he  created 
a  peer  of  Great  Britain  first,  where  my  family  is 
elective ;  but  now  I  am  told  I  get  this  mortification 
because  I  am  joined  with  the  Whigs ;  but  to  make 
the  Duke  of  Queensbury  yet  more  guilty  to  me, 
I  am  told  it's  yet  in  his  power  to  stop  his  warrant, 
and  let  one  for  me  be  passed  first.  If  my  friends 
have  a  mind  it  should  be  so,  I'll  only  answer  for  my 
own  part,  it  would  be  the  wisest  thing  the  Duke  of 
Queensbury  could  do  for  himself ;  and  if  that  should 
be  your  lordship's,  and  you  should  wish  to  have  an- 
other of  your  friends  in  my  place  at  this  election, 
and  I  think  your  lordship  might  speak  plainly  to  my 
Lord  Treasurer,  that  since  this  step  is  made  for  the 
Duke  of  Queensbury,  that  it's  hard  this  mortification 
should  be  given  to  my  family.  The  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton, my  father,  served  the  common  interest  at  a 
time  when  the  Duke  of  Queensbury  did  not ;  and 
whatever  our  persons  now  are,  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
bury's family  would  not  have  thought  themselves 
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injured  to  come  some  steps  after  mine.  I  pretend 
to  no  merit  hut  my  father's  services  ;  I  think  a 
lasting  injury  should  not  be  done  to  ray  family. 
I  know  by  the  articles  of  the  union,  it  will  give  him 
no  place ;  but  for  all  that,  his  being  created  a  Duke 
while  I  am  elective,  does  not  sound  right :  since 
there  may  be  as  much  merit  in  keeping  things  right 
that  are  done,  as  in  the  doing  of  them,  which  I  will 
ever  own  I  was  not  for,  and  yet  maintain  it  right  to 
preserve  it  now  that  it  is  done.  I  mean  the  union  ; 
so  that  I  am  sure  those  who  will  favour  me  have 
enough  to  say,  and  I  hope  they  shall  find  me  worthy 
of  it. 

I  am  informed  now,  that  the  Duke  of  Queensbury 
gives  out,  that  if  he  finds  things  to  go  to  cross  his 
expectations  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  last  he  can  com- 
pound with  the  squadron,  he  can  take  them  one,  and 
leave  my  worship  in  the  lurch  ;  but  that  does  not  at 
all  frighten  me.  I  own  to  everybody  I  will  assist  the 
squadron  and  that  it  is  principally  for  their  friends' 
sakes,  the  Whigs  above  ;  and  I  make  no  bones  of 
owning  this,  though  I  am  told  her  Majesty's  servants 
come  down  with  great  powers  of  all  kinds  to  influence 
this  election,  and  that  marks  of  favour  are  only  to  be 
shewn  to  those  who  will  be  the  Duke  of  Queensbury's 
servants  and  follow  his  measures.  Now  since  I  am 
resolved  to  serve  her  Majesty  as  well  as  the  Duke 
of  Queensbury,  and  that  it's  only  as  to  the  method 
with  relation  to  the  persons  ;  I  hope  her  Majesty 
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shall  be  convinced  before  the  end  of  the  next  session, 
those  I  endeavour  and  wish  to  serve,  will  be  as 
capable  as  any  of  the  Duke  of  Queensbury's  list  for 
promotion. 

My  lord,  I  hope  you'll  pardon  all  this  ;  but  from 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaks,  and  I 
am  ever  unalterably  yours. 

If  you  are  able  to  read  this  I  am  very  lucky  ;  for 
it's  written  in  such  haste,  I  can  hardly  do  it  myself. 


THE  EARL  OF  ORKNEY  TO  THE  EARL  OF 
SUNDERLAND. 

Berwick,  May  21,  1708. 

I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  miss  all  the  prisoners 
but  the  last  number,  where  were  Earl  Mareschal,* 
Murray,!  Belhaven,:}:  and  St.  Clair.U  I  found  them 
extremely  surprised  at  my  brother's  proceedings,  for 
they  expected  he  would  have  joined  the  other  people, 
which  made  Mareschal  give  his  proxy  to  the  Earl 
of  Leven.  Belhaven  has  qualified,  but  had  not  dis- 
posed of  his.  St.  Clair  never  has  qualified,  nor 
Earl  Murray,  but  the  last  it  is  little  matter  for  ;  if 

*  William  Keith,  ninth  Earl  Marischal. 

t  Charles  Stewart,  fifth  Earl  of  Moray. 

£  Sir  John  Hamilton,  third  Baron  Belhaven,  a  zealous  opponent  of 
the  Union. 

||  Henry,  eighth  Baron  Sinclair,  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  House  of 
Stuart. 
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he  did,  he  would  be  wrong.  For  Mareschal,  he  was 
extremely  vexed  at  what  he  had  done,  but  told  me 
he  did  not  know  how  to  help  it ;  that  he  would  write 
to  my  Lord  Leven  to  insert  me  in  his  list.  I  told 
him  that  would  signify  nothing,  he  must  recall  his 
proxy,  and  give  it  to  my  brother  Hamilton  ;  and  I 
am  hopeful  he  will  do  it  when  he  meets  my  brother. 
For  my  Lord  St.  Clair,  I  find  him  very  right,  but  I 
doubt  he  can't  be  up  in  time  to  qualify,  for,  by  his 
route,  it  will  be  the  16th  of  June  before  they  be  at 
London. 

I  find  they  are  all  mighty  surprised  at  the  favour 
that  is  shewn  to  Queensbury  and  the  other  party, 
and  particularly  the  new  title  he  has  got. 

My  Lord,  I  can  assure  your  Lordship,  except  there 
be  something  done  to  shew  some  countenance  towards 
us,  I  do  assure  you  I  am  afraid  we  shall  make  but  a 
very  bad  figure  ;  and,  by  what  I  can  learn,  nothing 
would  be  of  more  use  than  the  laying  aside  the  Re- 
gistrar who  is  to  make  the  returns,  and  who  is  capa- 
ble of  playing  us  twenty  tricks  that  can't  be  remedied 
afterwards.  This  is  a  point  that  I  hope,  my  Lord, 
you  will  think  it  worth  your  while  to  labour  to 
effect ;  and  since  so  great  a  favour  has  been 
shewn  to  the  Duke  of  Dover,  pray,  my  Lord,  let  us 
have  a  fling  at  his  minion  :  it  is  of  the  last  conse- 
quence. I  do  think  I  may  answer  for  my  brother 
Hamilton  doing  what  possibly  can  be  done  ;  for  I 
think,  when  I  left  him,  he  was  thoroughly  convinced ; 
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and  be  assured,  my  Lord,  we  shall  all  labour  heartily, 
but  we  can't  make  brick  without  straw.  I  must  say 
the  bringing  up  these  men  prisoners  has  been  of 
very  ill  consequence,  for  they  could  have  served  us 
much  in  both  the  elections  of  peers  and  commons ; 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  hasten  them  up,  I  believe 
Somerset  and  St.  Clair  would  qualify  themselves. 

I  hear  my  Lord  Irwin  *  lives  near  York,  and  that 
he  was  very  busy  about  the  county  election.  I  wish, 
my  Lord,  you  could  inquire  how  he  is  inclined,  and 
see  if  his  proxy  is  to  be  had.  Forgive,  my  Lord, 
the  length  of  my  letter,  and  believe  me,  with  great 
truth  and  respect,  &c.  &c. 


THE  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON  TO  THE  EARL  OF 
SUNDERLAND. 

Hollyrood  House,  May  22,  1708. 

My  Lord, 

I  arrived  here  this  night,  but  it's  now  so  late, 
that  I  am  afraid  I  shall  hardly  have  time,  by  this 
post,  to  inform  you  of  all  that  I  have  done  since  my 
last.  I  met  the  second  caravan  of  prisoners  at 
Boroughbridge,  but  there  was  none  amongst  that 
number  that  could  qualify,  except  the  Viscount  of 
Kenmure ;  t  and  finding  no  disposition  in  him,  I 

*  Edward  Ingram,  fourth  Viscount  Irvine. 

t  William,  sixth  Viscount  Kenmure,  who,  having  joined  in  the  Re- 
bellion, was  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  in  1716. 
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did  not  press  it  the  next  day.  I  found  at  Morpeth 
the  third  set,  where  I  found  the  Earl  of  Mareschal, 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  the  Lord  St.  Clair,  and  the 
Lord  Belhaven.  I  can't  express  the  pains  that  have 
been  taken  amongst  those  Lords  to  obtain  their 
proxies.  The  Earl  of  Mareschal  and  Lord  Belha- 
ven only  had  qualified  themselves,  and  the  first  had 
given  his  proxy  to  the  Earl  of  Leven  ;  but  I  have 
prevailed  upon  him  to  recall  it,  and  he  has  given  me 
his  proxy  anew,  and  done  it  in  the  form  that  was 
desired. 

They  have  been  all  most  grossly  imposed  upon, 
and  have  had  a  thousand  lies  told  them,  so  that  I 
assure  you  we  have  much  more  difficulty  here  than  I 
expected ;  but  I  have  had  all  the  success  I  could 
expect  from  those  I  was  to  get  to  recall  what  they 
had  done.  The  Duke  of  Queensbury  has  had  the 
interest  to  keep  those  here  he  inclined,  and  to  get 
others  at  liberty. 

So  I  entreat  your  lordship  may  use  all  possible 
means,  first  to  order  those  who  are  upon  the  road 
to  make  more  haste  to  town,  and  that  they  rest  only 
on  the  Sundays,  and  may  be  ordered  to  make  as  long 
journeys  as  the  marching  of  the  troops  will  allow  of, 
for  you  can't  imagine  the  good  it  would  do  to  us 
here,  that  after  their  examinations  they  were  re- 
turned. Those  that  arrive  first  may  certainly  be 
here  in  time  ;  that's,  the  Viscount  of  Stormont  and 
Kilsyth.  The  first  has  promised  to  me  to  qualify 
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himself  and  send  me  his  proxy,  as  I  told  your  Lord- 
ship in  my  last,  and  the  other  will  recall  his.  And 
of  the  last  set  that  I  met  at  Morpeth,  the  Earl  of 
Mareschal  has  recalled  his.  Lord  St.  Clair  will  qua- 
lify himself  as  soon  as  you'll  give  him  an  opportunity, 
and  send  his  proxy ;  and  128  (Lord  Belhaven)  will 
come  into  our  measures  entirely  ;  and  I  can  answer 
fully  for  him,  he'll  make  his  application  to  your  Lord- 
ship as  soon  as  he  arrives.  All  of  them  beg  not  to  be 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  I  believe  your  Lordship  will 
find  it  much  easier  for  you  to  keep  them  in  messen- 
gers' hands,  for  by  that  means  they  are  of  easier 
access  ;  and  I  know,  if  they  should  be  sent  to  the 
Tower,  it  would  anger  them  so  much  that  they  might 
go  back  of  what  they  now  intend  to  do. 

The  Countess  of  Murray  was  very  earnest  with 
me  to  write  to  your  Lordship  in  favour  of  the  Earl, 
her  husband.  I  know  he'll  not  qualify  himself ;  he 
has  never  taken  any  oath  since  the  Revolution,  but 
will  give  what  bail  can  be  required.  I  have  also 
got  another  Lord,  who  lives  near  Morpeth,  the  Lord 
Rutherford,  to  qualify,  and  he  will  give  his  proxy. 
I  entreat  your  Lordship  would  think  with  your 
friends,  and  get  Lord  Irvine's,  that  it  may  be  sent 
down,  for  we  shall  need  all  the  assistance  can  be 
given  us.  If  123  (Lord  Regent)  could  be  removed, 
it  would  be  of  the  last  importance, — it's  worth  your 
consideration,  for  38  H.,  35  R.,  42  M.,  31  A.,  40 
R.,  69  E.,  47  R.,  83  T.,  72  H.,  35  E.,  47  R.,  49  T., 
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50  N.,  81  R.,  77  N.,  82  S.,  78  O.,  70  F.,  156  and 
157  (election  of  peers). 

Since  my  arrival  I  have  helped  Mr.  Cockburn's 
election,  which  is  to  be  on  Tuesday  next.  I  long 
to  hear  how  the  elections  go  with  you.  I  hope  your 
Lordship  will  pardon  this  free  way  of  writing,  and 
do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  know  if  my  letters  came 
safe.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Rodam,  the  postmaster  at 
Berwick,  as  I  passed,  and  told  him  he  would  have 
orders  from  above  to  take  special  care  of  what  let- 
ters I  should  send  for  your  Lordship ;  so  I  hope 
you  won't  forget  to  give  your  orders  for  that  end  by 
the  next  post.  I  shall  let  you  know  how  I  find 
matters  here.  1  am  with  perfect  friendship  and  obe- 
dience, &c. 

I  beg  pardon  for  the  liberty  I  take  in  sending  the 
enclosed  for  Mason,  with  one  in  it  to  my  wife, 
which  I  hope  you'll  allow  of. 


DE  FOE  TO  THE  EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND. 

May  26,  1708. 

My  Lord, 

I  have  endeavoured  to  pay  the  debt  of  corres- 
pondence to  your  Lordship  by  the  method  your 
Lordship  directed,  viz.,  by  Mr.  Shute  ;  but  have 
not  the  favour  of  a  line  from  him  to  signify  the 
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receipt  of  it,  which  makes  me  fear  it  is  not  come  to 
his  hand. 

Yet  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  with  neglecting  my 
duty  to  your  Lordship  on  so  weak  an  excuse,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  write  directly  to  your  Lord- 
ship :  and  on  this  head  I  wrote  your  Lordship  the 
enclosed. 

Now,  you  will  pardon  my  weakness,  my  Lord,  in 
this.  Were  I  keeping  a  foul  and  false  correspond- 
ence between  this  port  and  England,  or  serving  two 
masters,  which  would  in  effect  be  betraying  one,  I 
should  want  to  engage  either  side  to  secresy  ;  but, 
my  Lord,  my  strait  is  of  another  kind,  and  I  find  no 
remedy  for  it  but  in  an  open,  candid,  and  honest 
stating  the  case  to  your  Lordship,  and  depending 
on  your  Lordship's  gracious  care  for  me,  of  which  I 
have  had  sufficient  testimony. 

I  have,  since  my  coming  hither  from  time  to 
time,  given  my  Lord  Treasurer  an  account  of 
affairs  here  in  such  a  manner  as  I  persuade  myself 
shall  be  exact  as  to  truth  of  fact,  useful  to  his  Lord- 
ship, and  for  the  good  and  advantage  even  of  this 
country  too ;  and  I  have  the  honour  and  satisfaction 
of  his  Lordship's  approving  my  thoughts  on  those 
things. 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  his  Lordship  finding 
me  faithful  and  capable,  will  as  he  shall  think  I 
merit,  consider  either  my  services  or  circumstances, 
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and  I  leave  that  entirely  to  God  and  his  Lordship's 
goodness. 

But  when  I  write  to  your  Lordship  as  by  the 
enclosed,  and  solicit  your  Lordship  not  to  communi- 
cate the  secret  of  my  writing  to  your  Lordship,  which 
looks  as  if  something  clandestine  was  acting,  a  thing 
which  in  all  my  life,  I  thank  God,  I  have  abhorred, 
it  has  shocked  me,  sending  it  without  this  expla- 
nation, and  that  has  kept  me  from  forwarding  it  for 
some  days. 

I  doubt  not  but  my  Lord  Treasurer  may  have 
communicated  to  your  Lordship  what  I  have  wrote, 
and  I  know  your  Lordship  and  my  Lord  Treasurer 
are  in  one  interest,  and  both  entirely  in  the  interest 
of  England,  the  same  interest  of  truth,  liberty,  and 
peace,  which  all  good  men  love,  and  equally  honour 
your  Lordships  for,  and  therefore  all  my  caution  in 
this  case,  (shall  I  acknowledge  it  ?)  has  been  my 
own  interest,  a  thing  till  now,  my  Lord,  I  confess 
I  never  pursued,  and  my  distress  has  been  here.  I 
hope  your  Lordship  will  not  let  it  be  said  I  speak  it 
with  more  ingenuity  than  discretion.  That  my 
Lord  Treasurer,  supposing  your  Lordship  supports 
me,  should  decline,  what  otherwise  his  Lordship  may 
design  to  do  for  me,  or  your  Lordship  supposing  my 
Lord  Treasurer,  &c.  vice  versa,  I  need  say  no 
more,  but  begging  your  Lordship's  pardon,  I  venture 
the  enclosed,  and  laying  myself  at  your  Lordship's 
feet,  recommend  me  only  for  so  much  kindness,  in 
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this  case  as  your  Lordship  shall  think  I  merit.  I 
have  but  one  humble  petition  to  close  this  matter 
with,  that  if  it  be  acceptable  to  your  Lordship  that  I 
should  continue  to  represent  the  affairs  of  this  county 
to  your  Lordship,  in  the  best  manner  I  can,  your 
Lordship  will  be  pleased,  either  by  a  servant,  if  not 
doing  me  the  honour  of  a  line  from  your  Lord- 
ship,  directed  to  Robert  Davis  at  the  post-house  in 
Edinburgh,  to  signify  in  two  words  the  receipt  of 
this,  and  what  else  your  Lordship  pleases  to  com- 
mand. 

DE  FOE. 

P.  S.  I  have  some  other  things  of  consequence  to 
communicate  to  your  Lordship  after  I  have  the 
honour  to  know  that  this  comes  safe  to  your  Lord- 
ship's hand. 


THE  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON  TO  THE  EARL  OF 
SUNDERLAND. 

Hollyrood  House,  May  27,  1708. 

My  Lord, 

I  was  in  hopes  to  have  heard  by  this  time  that 
my  letter  from  Wakefield  and  Weatherby  had 
reached  your  hands.  148  (Mr.  Cockburn  has) 
carried  his  election,  and  I  have  rendered  147  (Mr. 
Bayly's)  perfectly  easy ;  it  will  be  over  to-morrow. 
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139  (Lord  Mar)  and  108  (Lord  London)*  are  both 
here  and  very  busy :  they  have  great  advantages, 
for  all  the  smiles  and  power  is  lodged  with  them, 
and  107  (Lord  Seafield.)t     So  that  its  very  hard  to 
make  brick  without  straw.  109  (Duke  of  Roxburgh) 
and  110  (Duke  of  Montrose)  are  not  yet  in  town. 
Believe  me,  it  imports  you  to  procure  some  distin- 
guishing marks  to  your  friends  here,  for  all  depends 
now  upon  it,  if  some  of  the  prisoners   were  just 
returned  here  in  time  before  the  elections,  it  would 
do  a  vast  deal  of  good.     Those  here  think  we  have 
no  power  to  help  them,  and  the  others  tell  them 
they  can  and  will,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
us.     117  (Lord  Islay)  has  absolutely  refused  us. 
106  (Duke  of  Queensbury's)  friends  stuck  at  no- 
thing, and  commit  all  the  irregularities  in  the  elec- 
tions that's  possible.     There  would  be  no  end  to 
portrait  all  the  particulars ;  however  they  don't  go 
all  to  their  minds.  122  (Lord  Annandale's)  friend 
has  carried  in  that  district,   where  the  Duke   of 
Queensbury's  interest  lies,  and  there  will  be  many 
double  returns.     I  shall  give  your  Lordship  no  fur- 
ther trouble  at  present,  but  assure  you  that  I  am  with 
great  respect,  &c. 

*  Hugh  Campbell,  third  Earl  of  Loudoun,  a  trusty  adherent  to 
King  William. 

t  James  Ogilvie,  third  Earl  of  Seafield. 
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DUKE  OF  HAMILTON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  SUNDERLAND. 

Hollyrood  House,  May  29,,  1708. 

My  Lord, 

I  wrote  to  your  Lordship  what  is  here  enclosed  ; 

but  it  came  not  in  time  for  the  last  post,  so  I  send 

it  now.     113  (Lord  Marchmont)  arrived  here  this 

morning,  as  the  Duke  of  Montrose  did  this  night. 

147  (Mr.  Bayly)  has  carried  his  election  without 

the  struggle  he  apprehended  ;  and  I  am  doing  what 

I  can  to  make  149  (Mr.  Haddon)  have  the  same 

success.     We  would  do  better  if  we  had  more  help 

from  above.    I  hear  33  (C),  31  (a),  47  (r),  42  (m), 

65  (a),  81  (r),  49  (t),  38  (h),  35  (e),  43  (n),  were 

to  be  38  (h),  35  (e),  69  (e),  81  (r),  which  will  do 

a  great  deal  of  hurt  to  our  161  (proxies).  107  (Lord 

Seafield)  says  everywhere  that  161  (proxies)  can't  be 

47  (r),  69  (e),  6?  (c),  31  (a),  41  (1),  69  (e),  68  (d)  ; 

but  by  being  45  (p),  81  (r),  35  (e),  40  (s),  69  (e), 

77  (n)>  83  (t).     So  you  may  see  the  necessity  of 

those  I  have  mentioned,  being  38  (h),  35  (e),  69  (e), 

47  (r).   We  hear  nothing  of  114  (Lord  Sutherland). 

You'll  hear  from  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  so  I  won't 

trouble  you  with  repetitions  ;  but  the  want  of  our 

proxies  is  unaccountable.     107  (Lord  Seafield),  139 

(Lord  Marr),  and  106  (Lord  Loudon)  brag  they 

can  be  well  with  166,  (the  Whigs)  when  they  please  ; 

and  if  things  should  come  to  the  worst,  which  they 

VOL  II.  T 
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are  very  apprehensive  of,  they  hope  by  a  42  (m),  39 
(i),  52  (x),  49  (t),  75  (1).,  39  (i),  48  (s),  83  (t), 
49  (t),  44  (o),  68  (d).,  69  (e),  50  (v),  35  (i),  34  (d), 
us,  in  which  they  will  be  mistaken.  Pray  mind  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Irwin,  and  69  (e), 
52  (x),  45  (p),  81  (r),  35  (e)  48  (s),  must  come  51 
(w),  39  (i),  88  (t),  72  (h),  them.  I  know  your 
Lordship  will  hear  from  others,  so  I  shall  add  no 
more,  but  that  I  am,  with  entire  respect,  yours, 

H. 


DUKE  OF  ROXBURGHE  TO  THE  EARL  OF 
SUNDERLAND. 

May,  1708. 

My  Lord, 

I  am  so  tired  for  want  of  victuals  1  can  only  tell 
your  Lordship  our  election  I  think  is  much  better 
than  I  expected.  I  send  your  Lordship  here  en- 
closed the  list*  of  those  returned ;  but  I  believe  when 
the  House  of  Lords  consider  the  protests  that  were 
made,  they  will  not  find  the  return  right ;  at  least, 
they  will  have  very  much  ground  upon  the  protests 
to  reject  some  of  those  returned  and  admit  others. 

*  Enclosure. — Hamilton  59  (arrested  as  suspected,  and  his  two 
brothers  also.) — Montrose  48. — Roxburghe  49. — Crawford  49.— Rothes 
43.— Orkeney  55  (favourable  to  Lord  Sunderland's  party.)— Lothian  50 
(rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Marquis  of  Annandale  admitted.) 
— Marr  55  (had  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  proxy.)— Lowdoun  50.^ 
Leaven  53  (hostile  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.)— Seafield  51.— Roseberry 
58.-— Glasgow  51. — Islay  54.— Wemys  52.— Northesk  56. 
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The  messenger  is  despatched  in  great  haste,  that 
your  Lordship  may  have  the  first  account  of  this 
matter,  and  I  am  now  writing  at  the  clerk's  board 
at  two  o'clock  of  the  morning ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  give  your  Lordship  any  further  account  of  this 
affair  just  now,  for  to  wait  for  an  extract  of  the 
minutes  would  be  too  long.  Besides  your  Lordship 
will  have  time  enough  before  the  Parliament  meets 
to  consider  them.  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  be- 
lieve me  sensible  of  all  your  favours,  and  that  there 
is  none  more  sincerely  yours,  &c.  &c. 

ROXBURGHE. 

I  must  say  it  was  a  lucky  thing  my  Lord  and 
Lady  Orkney  came  hither ;  but  your  Lordship 
shall  know  more  of  this  when  I  have  the  honour  to 
wait  on  you.  I  must  add  likewise,  it  was  well  my 
Lords  Aberdeen  and  Saltoun  were  not  got  out,  for 
my  Lord  Leven  had  fixed  them  both  ;  but  we  have 
protested  against  them,  because  the  sheriff  could 
not  qualify  them  in  the  castle,  it  being  a  consta- 
bulary by  itself.  I  must  recommend  my  Lord 
Belhaven  to  your  Lordship's  favour,  who  has  resisted 
a  great  many  offers  to-day ;  and  I  believe  nothing 
shall  be  neglected  that  may  prove  what  threatening 
and  promises  have  been  made  on  this  occasion. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON  TO  THE  EARL  OF 
SUNDERLAND. 

Hollyrood  House,  June  1, 1708. 

My  Lord, 

I  had  the  honour  of  yours  of  the  27th  yesterday, 
and  as  soon  as  it  came  to  my  hands,  I  called  a  meet- 
ing of  our  friends,  and  communicated  it  to  them,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  all  of  us  unanimously 
agreed  that  one  should  be  immediately  despatched 
with  a  full  account  of  oar  circumstances  here,  and  I 
am  sure  your  Lordship  will  he  convinced,  we  could 
not  make  a  better  choice  than  the  bearer,  Mr.  Cock- 
burn,  as  being  known  to  all  our  friends  above,  and 
entirely  trusted  by  all  here,  so  I  shall  not  need  to 
trouble  your  Lordship  with  a  long  letter,  having 
such  a  bearer  as  this  is.  Only  I  must  acquaint 
your  Lordship,  that  we  meet  daily  with  great  diffi- 
culties, and  yet  I  may  say  I  am  far  from  desponding, 
on  the  contrary,  by  way  of  our  talking,  we  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  to  our  opposers 
already ;  and  since  your  Lordship  assures  us  that 
your  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  by  this 
election  increased  70,  I  shall  never  think  but  such 
an  addition  to  the  majority  you  had  will  create  a 
most  respectful  attention  to  what's  desired  by  you — 
but  we  were  very  much  surprised  here,  when  the 
other  day  139  (Lord  Mar)  told  in  public,  that 
by  the  preceding  post  he  had  received  the  102 
(Duke  of  Marlborough's)  161  (proxy)  which  was  told 
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on  purpose,  that  by  that  it  might  be  known  how  163 
(the  Court)  would  declare.  Now,  your  Lordship  may 
judge  of  the  importance  of  this,  as  well  as  we,  and 
of  the  consequences  that  must  attend  it,  and  there- 
fore you  must  both  take  your  own  measures  and  for- 
tify us  with  what  you  can,  for  by  this  you  may  see  it 
is  a  public  declaration  of  inclinations,  though  I  shall 
never  think  this  had  been  done  if  the  majority  of  70 
had  been  known  before  it  was  executed.  But  it  is  to 
no  purpose  to  look  backward,  let  the  lucky  circum- 
stance of  such  a  majority  vigorously  explain  new 
thoughts,  and  before  it  is  too  late  let  what  is  possible 
be  done  towards  retrieving  it.  I  am  persuaded  all 
the  noble  persons  who  write  by  this  bearer  will 
enforce  it  to  your  Lordship  with  better  reasons 
than  I  can,  the  importance  of  getting  those  pri- 
soners who  arrive  first  dispatched  back  to  us  with 
the  utmost  diligence,  the  Viscount  Storm ont  and 
Kilsyth,  which  would  be  the  most  effectual  way  of 
recalling  other  proxies  ;  and  that  it  were  known  that 
by  your  Lordship  and  your  friends'  means  above, 
and  those  of  your  friends'  endeavours  here,  this  were 
obtained,  would  create  a  credit  which  is  absolutely 
requisite  for  the  good  of  the  main  interest.  For  the 
Duke  of  Queensbury  and  his  partisans  have  with 
all  the  industry  imaginable  laid  so  much  load  on 
166  (the  Whigs)  above,  and  particularly  on  the 
48  (s),  46  (q),  dl  (u),  31  (a),  68  (d),  47  (r),  44 
(o),43  (n)  here.  That  something  of  real  power 
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must  be  shown  both  to  reconcile  and  to  give  credit, 
especially  since  every  moment  some  new  mask  starts 
out  showing  the  power  of  our  adversaries.  And  if  we 
had  but  a  little  to  counterbalance  them,  I  assure 
your  Lordship  we  could  make  successful  use  of  it, 
for  it  would  carry  our  election  of  the  157  (Peers). 
Undoubtedly  118  (Lord  E well's)  liberation  would  be 
an  act  of  humanity,  his  condition  requires  it  so 
much,  and  the  liberation  of  those  prisoners  who  are 
here  upon  bail  would  get  us  both  their  votes  and 
reputation  that  we  were  in  a  condition  to  serve  our 
friends,  which  would  get  you  many  essential  ones 
here,  which  might  be  of  effectual  use  to  the  common 
good.  I  will  not  enlarge  on  this,  but  leave  it  to  the 
consideration  of  such  wise  judges  as  your  Lordship 
and  your  friends  with  you.  The  bearer  has  memo- 
randums of  things  I  don't  here  trouble  your  Lord- 
ship with  repetitions  of,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  see 
that  something  is  necessary  to  be  done,  and  you 
will  think  it  certainly  requisite  to  exert  yourselves 
on  this  occasion,  for  its  rivetting  all  the  erring  this 
156  (election)  at  this  time. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  you  will  be  pleased  to  send 
expresses,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to  us  here, 
for  after  this,  by  the  ordinary  post,  it  will  come  too 
late  to  have  any  returns  from  hence  before  the  17th, 
so  I  shall  give  your  Lordship  no  further  trouble  at 
present,  but  continue,  with  perfect  respect  and  friend- 
ship, entirely  yours.  H. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON  TO  THE  EARL  OF 
SUNDERLAND. 

Hollyrood  House,  June  12, 1708. 

My  Lord, 

I  had  the  favour  of  your  Lordship's  of  the  7th 
upon  the  llth,  early  in  the  morning,  it  puts  a  new 
life  amongst  us,  and  what  came  by  that  express  has 
given  a  mighty  turn  to  things  here,  so  that  I  have 
good  hopes  we  shall  succeed,  which,  if  we  do,  is  en- 
tirely due  to  the  spirit  you  have  sent  amongst  us. 
You  may  believe  it  not  easy  to  struggle  against  what 
we  have  here  at  present  opposing  us,  163  (the  Court) 
in  general,  the  100  (Queen's),  102  (D.  of  M.),  104 
(Ld.  Tr.),  43  (n),  31  (a),  42  (m),  35  (e),  48  (s), 
used    on    all   occasions.      106   has  advanced  such 
things  of  134,  that   105  (Duke  of  Hamilton)  has 
assured  106  that  he  will  afford  him  an  opportunity 
of  justifying  himself.     This  is  a  mighty  busy  time 
with  us,  so  it  is  impossible  I  can  write  anything  at 
length  as  I  ought  to  do,  but  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
it.     There  are  such  violations  and  encroachments 
on  our  constitution  as  never  were  attempted  here 
before  ;   to  make  votes  in  the  county  of  Lanark, 
they  have  been   endeavouring  the  bringing  in  of 
eleven  new  barons,  several  of  them  inferior  servants 
or  dragoons  in  Lord  Carmichael's  regiment,  who 
were  to  be  purchasers  of  lands  they  knew  nothing 
of,  nor  had  paid   nothing    for,  but    their    names 
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used  even  without  the  knowledge  of  some  of  them, 
and  if  this  trick  had  taken  effect,  it  was  redeem- 
able for  less  than  twenty  shillings,  and  the  free- 
holds to  be  re-delivered  after  the  elections  are  over. 
But  this  is  too  long  a  story  to  trouble  your  Lord- 
ship with  now  ;  but  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
I  got  nine  of  those  signatures  delayed  one  day  from 
passing  in  the  Exchequer,  which  is  no  small  point, 
thereby  they  can't  come  in  time  to  the  election  of  the 
shire  of  Lanark,  where  my  brother,  Lord  Archi- 
bald, stands  as  a  candidate. 

139  (Lord  Mar)  is  to  the  highest  degree  lofty, 
and  pretends  to  mighty  36  (f),  69  (a),  50  (v), 
44  (o),  47  (r).  You  see  118's  discharge  was  ordered 
some  time  ago  by  146  (Mr.  Boyle) ;  in  short,  all 
appearances  are  made  that  can  give  a  show  of 
power. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Cockburn,  that  we 
may  expect  Viscount  Kilsyth  before  the  17th,  it  will 
be  of  the  last  importance  that  he  come  in  time,  but 
still  we  have  no  account  of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland's 
arrival,  nor  of  the  Duke  of  Len.  I  have  had  appli- 
cation made  to  me  this  night  to  intreat  your  favour 
to  the  Laird  of  Kier.  I  shall  be  able  in  some  time 
to  inform  your  Lordship  of  his  circumstance,  but  in 
the  mean  time  I  hope  you  will  give  orders  he  be  well 
used  in  the  prison.  Lord  Stormont  and  his  son  has 
wrote  two  letters  to  this  place,  giving  an  account  of 
the  favourable  usage  the  prisoners  have  met  with, 
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which  has  done  us  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  owns 
their  obligation  to  your  Lordship  and  your  friends 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  I  am  ever,  with 
entire  friendship  and  respect,  most  faithfully  yours. 

H. 


THE  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON  TO  THE  EARL  OF 
SUNDERLAND. 

Hollyrood  House,  June  17, 1708. 

My  Lord, 

This  is  to  give  your  Lordship  an  account  of  the 
election  which  has  passed,  and  there  never  was  such 
doings,  for  the  Duke  of  Dover  pretended  to  elect, 
though  he  is  a  Peer  created  since  the  Union.  I 
made  a  protest  against  it,  which  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  clerks  ;  there  were  a  hundred  of  absur- 
dities, but  we  have  taken  many  protestations  which 
will  appear  before  your  Lordships.  It  were  endless 
to  repeat  all  that  has  been  done  in  relation  to  the 
informalities,  amongst  other  things  they  admitted  of 
the  Lord  Forrester's  proxy,  though  I  and  two  more 
of  his  guardians  produced  an  extract  from  the  re- 
gister of  baptisms  of  his  not  being  of  age,  and  by 
this  single  vote,  several  of  our  members  were  pre- 
vented from  being  returned,  but  I  hope  when  our 
protests  come  to  be  considered  by  the  Lords,  we 
shall  have  several  other  members  returned.  I 
write  this  at  the  clerk's  table,  so  I  hope  your  Lord- 
ship will  excuse  the  confusion  of  this  relation,  but 
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in  a  day  or  two  you  shall  have  a  particular  account. 
I  send  your  Lordship  also  a  list  here  inclosed,  but 
such  doing  I  never  saw,  and  the  methods  most 
irregular. 

My  brother,  Lord  Archibald,  carried  his  election 
in  the  shire  of  Clydesdale,  after  all  the  malicious 
unfair  dealing  that  ever  was  in  any  country,  and  it 
only  served  to  shew  malice  without  interest,  for  the 
Lord  Carmichael  had  not  above  eight  good  votes 
to  36.  Pardon  the  scribble,  and  believe  me  with 
great  respect,  your  Lordship's  most  humble  servant, 

HAMILTON. 


THE  EARL  OF  MAR  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Edinburgh,  June  18,  1708. 

My  Lord, 

Yesterday  being  our  day  of  battle  here,  I  thought 
myself  obliged  to  give  your  Grace  an  account  of  it. 
I  send  inclosed  a  list  of  the  sixteen  peers  who  were 
chosen,  with  the  number  of  votes  each  of  them 
had.  There  is  also  a  list  of  those  I  had  the  honour 
to  vote  for  as  proxy  for  your  Grace  ;  though  we  have 
the  greatest  part,  yet  I  am  sorry  more  of  them  did 
not  carry,  and  particularly  my  Lord  Stair.  But 
there  has  been  such  influence  used  against  us  by 
great  folks  at  London,  that  a  great  many  of  our  old 
friends,  and  who  are  in  the  Queen's  service,  were 
frightened  from  us,  so  that  it  is  a  wonder  we  carried 
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so  many.  By  the  small  number  of  votes  those  had 
who  were  in  opposition  to  us  last  year,  your  Grace 
may  judge  how  little  interest  they  would  have  had 
in  this  affair  had  it  not  been  for  this  odd  conjunction, 
which  has  been  strenuously  and  pretty  effectually 
made  against  us.  By  the  methods  that  have  been 
taken  against  us,  the  peers  who  were  in  the  troops 
were  mostly  against  us,  and  I  believe  some  of  them 
thought  it  would  be  acceptable  service,  but  had  but 
one  of  them  who  joined  against  us  done  otherwise, 
the  two  Dukes  who  were  of  the  last  Parliament  had 
been  left  out,  and  two  of  our  friends  brought  in  their 
place. 

I  will  not  trouble  your  Grace  with  any  more  of 
the  particulars ;  but  had  we  got  but  half  as  much 
assistance  as  those  against  us  had,  our  whole  list 
would  have  been  carried  ;  and  there  would  not  have 
been  a  peer  chosen  but  would  have  concurred  heartily 
with  the  Queen's  servants  in  supporting  what  her 
Majesty  thought  for  her  service.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  that  all  those  who  are  chosen  may  do  so,  but 
the  other  way  the  Queen  would  have  been  sure 
of  it. 

I  have  written  fully  to  my  Lord  Stair,  and  if  your 
Grace  have  time  from  your  weightier  affairs,  and 
care  for  it,  you  may  have  the  particulars  from 
him. 

The  bearer  is  one  Mr.  Cunningham,*  a  cousin  of 

*  Possibly  the  Historian. 
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mine,  who  is  now  chosen  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  is  gone  to  serve  this  campaign  under 
your  Grace,  though  he  has  no  post  in  the  army. 
I  hope  your  Grace  will  forgive  me  for  presuming 
to  recommend  him  to  your  favour.  If  I  did  not 
know  him  to  be  a  pretty  fellow,  I  should  be  far  from 
doing  it. 

Earl  of  Mar's  list  as  proxy  for  Lord  Ay  mouth. 

June  17,  1708. 

Marquis  of  Lothian,  Earl  of  Mar,  *  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton, Earl  of  Loudon,  Earl  of  Wemys,  Earl  of  Leven, 
Earl  of  Northesk,  Earl  of  Orkney,  Earl  of  Seafield, 
*Earl  of  Stair,  Earl  of  Roseberry,  Earl  of  Glasgow, 
Earl  of  Islay,  *  Viscount  Dupplin,  *  Lord  Blantyre> 
*Lord  Balmenus. 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  HAMILTON  TO  THE  EARL  OF 
SUNDERLAND. 

June  28,  1708, 

My  Lord, 

Were  it  not  for  men  of  your  worth  and  honour, 
the  wicked  world  would  go  unpunished,  and  the 
oppressed  unrelieved  ;  and  what  is  much  worse,  her 
Majesty's  enemies  would  grow  strong  from  the  en- 
couragement they  met  with  from  those  employed  by 
her  Majesty,  for  whom  I  have  so  great  a  deference, 
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that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  Lordship 
what  happened  here  on  Friday  last. 

Three  of  my  servants  finding  the  door  open  at 
Gerard's  Bromley,  went  in  and  took  possession  for 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  j  and  after  they  had  been 
some  time  in  the  house,  they  let  in  five  more  to  keep 
the  possession  they  had  taken. 

The  people  in  the  house,  which  were  a  great 
number,  and  had  a  great  many  arms,  came  upon 
them  and  beat  them,  and  rung  a  great  bell  on  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  in  a  very  little  time  above  two 
hundred  Papists  were  gathered  to  their  assistance, 
and  bound  and  took  my  servants  prisoners,  after  they 
had  broken  open  a  door  or  two  to  come  at  them, 
which  they  had  locked  in  my  Lord's  name,  and  shot 
at  them  through  the  door  before  they  broke  it. 
When  Mr.  Justice  Broughton  came  to  them,  he  told 
them  he  would  stand  by  them,  and  if  they  had  not 
put  us  out  of  possession,  he  would  have  raised  the 
country  to  have  done  it.  Upon  the  road  he  met 
some  tenants  that  were  coming  to  meet  me,  and 
some  two  or  so  had  pistols,  which  he  took  from 
them,  and  to  those  that  had  only  sticks  he  did  the 
same,  and  sent  them  all  to  close  prison ;  that  when 
I  sent  to  know  whether  they  had  any  meat  and 
drink,  the  servant  I  sent  was  denied  access ;  and 
when  I  came  to  the  place  myself,  one  of  the 
rabble,  a  new  converted  Papist  that  he  had  armed 
with  a  gun,  held  it  up  at  me,  and  the  rest  beat 
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two  of  my  footmen  and  sadly  wounded  one  of  their 
heads. 

After  this  he  would  not  have  my  witnesses  ex- 
amined, but  examined  Mr.  Fleetwood's,  and  bound 
mine  to  their  good  behaviour  to  Mr.  Fleetwood  and 
four  or  five  more  Papists  that  are  in  Gerard's 
Bromley,  upon  forfeiture  of  a  hundred  pounds  each 
man.  Upon  which  I  desired  their  witnesses  might 
take  the  oaths.  He  refused  me.  Several  of  these  peo- 
ple he  countenances  have  said  they'll  shoot  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  and  his  own  servants  are  some  of 
the  number,  all  of  which  he  sent  to  assist  them  to 
turn  our  possessors  out  of  Gerard's  Bromley.  Now 
if  such  a  rabble  can  be  raised  in  an  hour  or  two's 
time  of  armed  Papists  to  the  assistance  of  Papists, 
and  the  country  disarmed  by  the  Justices  in  favour 
of  such  an  insurrection,  I  don't  see  how  the  Queen 
or  government  can  be  safe  ;  or  if  such  Justices  are 
suffered  to  continue,  who  can  live  under  their  op- 
pression ? 

I  know  your  Lordship  to  be  such  a  discounte- 
nancer  of  these  kind  of  things,  that  I  thought 
nobody  so  fit  to  apply  to,  besides  the  great  post  you 
are  so  deservedly  placed  in. 

I  have  told  your  Lordship  nothing  but  what  I 
can  have  declared  upon  oath  by  more  than  twenty 
people. 

I  am  glad  I  have  undergone  the  insult  and  terror, 
since  I  hope  it  will  be  a  means  to  put  her  Majesty 


! 
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in  mind  to  suppress  her  enemies  ;  so  I  desire  your 
Lordship  will  acquaint  her  Majesty  of  what  I  have 
troubled  you  with,  for  which  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons. 

I  should  say  much  more  to  excuse  myself,  but 
really  I  am  not  able  to  write  any  longer ;  for  I  have 
not  enjoyed  a  moment's  health  since  I  suffered  those 
terrible  frights  the  usage  I  got  occasioned. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Windsor,  July  6-17,  1708. 

It  is  not  easy  to  express  to  you  the  joy  we  had 
here  yesterday  upon  my  Lord  Stair's  *  arrival.  You 
must  endeavour  to  conceive  it  by  your  own  satisfac- 
tion at  Oudenarde,  which  could  not  be  greater  than 
was  upon  this  happy  occasion.  The  Queen  will 
order  a  public  thanksgiving  as  soon  as  possible  ;  but 
it  will  require  near  two  months  to  give  the  necessary 
notice  over  England  and  Scotland. 

My  Lord  Stair's  pretensions  are  very  just  and 
reasonable  ;  but  the  Queen  is  under  such  difficulties 
in  that  matter,  by  the  resolution  openly  declared 
already  of  contesting  the  Duke  of  Queensbury's  ad- 
mission in  the  House  of  Lords,  till  it  be  seen  what 
success  that  will  have,  I  have  endeavoured  to  satisfy 

*  Lord  Stair  brought  over  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Oudenarde. 
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my  Lord  Stair  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  for 
himself,  nor  for  the  Queen,  to  press  it  at  this  time, 
further  than  the  assurance  of  her  Majesty's  favour- 
able intentions,  which  she  was  very  ready  to  give 
him. 

You  may  do  me  the  right  to  observe  that  I  never 
trouble  you  with  stories  from  hence,  being  sensible 
I  ought  not  to  make  you  uneasy,  upon  whom  all  our 
hopes  and  safeties  depend.     But  since  you  required 
an  account  of  the  noise  about  your  brother  George 
and  Mr.  Walpole,  I  cannot  but  think  he  was  very 
much  to  blame  in  that  whole  affair  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end ;  but  nobody  is  able  to  give  so 
exact  an  account  of  the  particulars  as  Mr.  Craggs, 
who  was  himself  a  witness  to  the  most  material  part 
of  it.     I  must  needs  add,  upon  this  occasion,  that 
your  brother  does  certainly  contribute  very  much  to 
keep  up  both  in  the  Prince  and  in  the  Queen  the 
natural,  but  very  inconvenient  aver  sen  ess  they  have 
to  the  Whigs  in  general,  and  to  Sir  George  Byng 
in   particular,    though   Mr.   Montgomery  took   all 
imaginable   pains   to  reconcile   them,  and  to  give 
promises  and  assurances  to  each  other  ;  and  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  general  dislike  of  your 
brother  in  that  station  is  stronger  than  ever  and 
much  harder  to  be  supported  ;  but  nothing  less  than 
your  express  command  should  have  made  me  say  so 
much  to  you  upon  so  disagreeable  a  subject. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  you  will  judge  best  yourself 
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how  to  prosecute  the  victory  you  have  gained  with 
most  advantage ;  but  if,  as  my  Lord  Stair  hinted  to 
me,  you  follow  your  first  thoughts  of  going  to  Lisle, 
I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  make  the  siege  of  Dun- 
kirk before  the  end  of  the  year,  even  though  it 
should  be  late,  the  rains  I  should  think  would  not 
do  much  harm  among  those  sand  hills,  and  we  could 
help  you  by  sea,  with  all  manner  of  provisions  for 
the  army.  Forgive  this  hint  from  me,  since  nothing 
can  contribute  so  much  to  give  us  a  quiet  winter  as 
this  would  do ;  the  attempt  upon  Scotland  having 
very  much  unsettled  our  people's  minds ;  and  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  is  still  in  all  the  ferment  and 
discontent  imaginable. 

We  reckon  here  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
the  enemy  to  stay  in  the  Pays  de  Bas  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, we  hope  Ghent  and  Bruges  must  fall  to 
you  again  without  your  losing  any  time  about  them. 
If  the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
would  now  think  fit  to  exert  themselves  upon  the 
encouragement  of  this  success,  I  don't  see  how  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  King  of  France  to  weather 
even  this  present  campaign.  But  perhaps  they  are 
not  so  desirous  of  a  speedy  end  of  this  war  as  some 
of  their  neighbours.  But  I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  more  of  my  reflections,  till  I  know  more  cer- 
tainly what  measures  you  intend  to  take  for  the  rest 
of  this  campaign,  and  where  the  enemy  propose  to 
make  their  new  stand. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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LORD  HERVEY  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH.* 

Ickworth,  July  17,  1708. 

My  Lord, 

The  signal  services  your  Grace  so  frequently 
repeats  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  your  country, 
and  the  common  cause,  (whereof  your  Grace  is  not 
only  the  present  tutelary  genius,  but  your  glorious 
character  and  noble  actions  will  even  do  everlasting 
honour  to  the  age  we  live  in)  will  not  suffer  those 
who  are  so  zealously  interested  in  whatever  concerns 
your  Grace  or  them  as  myself,  to  sit  silent  at  a  time 
when  they  happen  in  such  eminent  instances  as  the 
late  battle  and  victory  near  Oudenarde,  whereby 
vour  Grace  has  sufficientlv  convinced  the  French 

v  *• 

King,  that  his  derniere  resource  in  a  General,  the 
Duke  of  Vendome,  can  no  more  reassure  the  courage 
of  his  beaten  troops  against  those  led  by  your 
Grace's  conduct,  than  when  they  fought  under  the 
command  of  his  other  marshals,  Tallard,  Marsin, 
or  Villeroy. 

Success  so  close  upon  thy  troops  does  wait 
As  if  thou  first  hadst  conquered  fickle  fate  ; 
Since  fortune,  for  thy  righteous  cause  and  thee, 
Seems  t'  have  forgot  her  lov'd  inconstancy. 

I  know  no  farther  refuge  he  has  left  him,  unless  it 
be  to  play  a  second  Pucelle  D'Orleans  upon  you. 

*  "  Congratulates  him  on  the  victory  of  Oudenarde— a  most  curious 
letter." — Coxe. 
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But  how  vain  a  project  must  that  prove,  since  we 
all  know  you  have  vanquished  that  sex  as  univer- 
sally by  the  excellencies  of  your  person,  as  you  have 
ours  by  the  ascendency  of  your  parts. 

Veux  tu  des  talens  pour  la  Cour  ? 

Us  egalent  ceux  de  la  guerre ; 
Faut  il  du  merite  en  amour  ? 

Personne  n'  est  plus  gallant  sur  la  terre. 

Since  then  neither  sex  can  no  longer  oppose  you, 
we  hope  the  time  is  now  come,  que  notre  grandeur 
acheverez  d'enchainer  le  demon  qui  s'oppose  a  la 
paix  de  Tunivers ;  which  must  be  recorded  to 
posterity,  as  the  greatest  achievement  that  was  ever 
brought  to  pass  in  any  age  by  the  merit  of  one 
man. 

Tis  you  the  length  of  scattered  time  contract, 
And  in  few  years,  the  work  of  ages  act : 
Unparalleled  in  story  is  the  change ; 
But  nothing  where  such  virtue  works  is  strange. 

That  the  stem  may  still  continue  in  such  skilful 
hands,  which  were  the  only  ones  capable  of  pre- 
venting the  shipwreck  which  once  so  imminently 
threatened  not  only  this  state,  but  all  Europe,  is 
the  sincere  desire  of  your  Grace's,  &c.  &c. 
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MR.  ST.  JOHN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

London,  July  6-17,  1708. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Grace  will  give  me  leave  to  express  in  this 
manner  a  joy  which  is  too  great  and  too  sincere  to  be 
silent. 

I  most  heartily  congratulate  this  new  addition  to 
all  the  other  glories  of  your  life,  which  will  be 
crowned,  I  make  no  doubt,  by  entirely  reducing  that 
power  against  which  we  have  so  long  contended,  and 
by  giving  to  your  own  country,  and  to  all  Europe, 
that  peace  and  security  which  no  arm  but  yours 
could  procure  for  them. 

The  death  of  a  grandfather  brought  me  to  this 
place,  from  whence  I  am  preparing  to  return  again 
to  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  which  retreat  I  shall 
inviolably  preserve  in  my  heart  that  gratitude  for 
all  your  favours,  that  zeal  for  your  service,  and  that 
true  unaffected  love  for  your  person,  which  I  have 
never  knowingly  departed  from. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  my  Lord,  &c. 

Remark  on  the  foregoing  letter,  by  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough,  in  her  own  hand.  —  "  I  need  not  say  anything  of 
Mr.  St.  John's  behaviour  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
when  he  got  into  power  by  Lady  Abigail  ;  but  'tis  certain 
that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  never  was  so  kind  to  any 
man  as  to  him  ;  and  I  have  heard  my  Lord  Godolphin 
say,  that  he  never  had  anything  to  reproach  himself  of,  in 
the  whole  time  that  he  served  the  Queen,  but  in  comply- 
ing with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  doing  unreasonable 
things,  in  point  of  money,  for  Mr.  St.  John,  at  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  's  request." 
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LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Windsor,  July  30-Aug.  10,  1708. 

Ever  since  my  last,  the  wind  continues  so  contrary 
and  so  strong,  that  we  cannot  yet  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  from  you,  which  is  the  more  unlucky 
at  this  time,  when  we  hoped  for  the  return  of  the 
messenger  despatched  from  hence  the  18th,  at  night, 
with  notice  of  the  day  upon  which  our  fleet  was  de- 
signed to  be  upon  the  coast  of  France,  wind  and 
weather  permitting.  But  to-morrow's  that  day,  and 
the  wind  and  weather  are  now  very  bad,  so  God 
knows  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  perform  our  in- 
tentions, though  the  fleet  arrived  in  the  Downs  on 
the  28th,  in  order  to  it ;  but  unless  your  people  are 
in  a  condition  to  assist  them,  even  at  their  landing, 
by  the  letters  I  have  seen  from  Mr.  Erie,  which  are 
not  very  sanguine,  I  do  not  expect  any  great  advan- 
tage from  what  they  will  do. 

Mr.  Secretary  Boyle  will  have  informed  you  of 
the  misfortune  which  happened  to  the  Moscovite 
ambassador.  I  am  afraid  it  will  have  very  ill  conse- 
quences to  our  merchants  and  trade  in  those  parts, 
besides  that  it  is  disagreeable  enough  that  a  govern- 
ment which  makes  so  considerable  a  figure  in  the 
world,  should  not  be  able  to  preserve  foreign  ambas- 
sadors from  being  insulted  with  barbarity. 

I  have  nothing  else  to  trouble  you  with  by  this 
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post,  but  that  my  Lord  Peterborough  is  come  hither 
this  morning,  with  instructions  to  wait  upon  the 
Queen,  for  the  first  time  since  his  return  to  England. 
However  I  think  the  visit  not  so  extraordinary  as 
one  she  had  last  week  from  my  Lord  Haversham. 
I  could  not  help  observing  to  Mrs.  Morley  upon  it, 
that  it  was  not  hard  to  make  a  judgment  of  what 
was  like  to  happen  next  winter,  when  people  of  his 
behaviour  meet  with  encouragement  to  come  to 
Court. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD 
GODOLPHIN. 

Dec.  SI,  1708. 

I  sent  yesterday  an  express  by  Ostend  to  acquaint 
her  Majesty  that  the  troops  of  Ghent  were  to  march 
out  on  Wednesday,  if  not  relieved  before.  This 
place  will  secure  the  conquest  of  Lille,  and  give  us 
great  advantages  for  the  next  campaign. 

The  Dutch,  thinking  it  for  the  service,  as  really 
it  is,  to  keep  the  Emperor's  troops  in  this  country, 
have  assured  the  Prince  of  Savoy  that  they  will  be 
willing  to  give  their  part  for  enabling  them  to  sub- 
sist. I  beg  her  Majesty  will  approve  of  my  assuring, 
that  whatever  the  Dutch  will  allow,  England  may 
do  the  same  ;  for  should  these  troops  return  for 
Germany,  we  should  not  have  them  till  the  month 
of  July  at  soonest.  I  have  this  morning  sent  a 
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trumpet  with  letters  to  the  Governor  and  town  of 
Bruges,  offering  them  the  same  capitulations  given 
to  Ghent ;  but  if  they  give  me  the  trouble  of  march- 
ing with  the  army,  they  must  not  expect  it.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  shall  have  the  return  of  a  civil  answer, 
and  the  trouble  of  marching,  which  I  shall  give  you 
an  account  of  by  my  next. 

I  have  directed  Major  General  Cadogan  to  take 
the  best  measures  he  can  to  send  you  exactly,  so  that 
you  may  lay  it  before  the  Parliament,  the  forage  and 
extraordinaries  occasioned  by  this  siege  and  the 
length  of  the  campaign ;  but  this  cannot  be  com- 
plied withall  till  the  army  is  separated. 

The  Prince  of  Savoy  bids  me  assure  you  that 
everything  possible  will  be  done  to  finish  the  dispute 
with  the  Pope. 

Yours  of  the  14th  I  have  this  minute  received, 
but  it  is  so  late  that  I  must  answer  it  by  the  next 
post. 

I  don't  wonder  at  Mr.  Bromley's  barbarous  ill- 
natured  proceeding,  since  his  anger  proceeds  from 
knowing  that  I  will  always  serve  my  country  to  the 
best  of  my  understanding,  and  that  I  shall  never  de- 
sire his  friendship  ;  but  what  mortifies  me  is,  that 
gentlemen  who  do  approve  of  my  services  could  be 
silent. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD 
GODOLPHIN. 

Hague,  Jan.  23,  1708-9. 

The  frost  is  so  very  severe  that  the  packet-boat 
is  froze  up,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  Lord 
Stair  will  be  able  to  make  his  passage  in  a  fisher- 
boat  from  Scheveling,  as  he  designs.  Prince  Eugene 
left  this  place  on  Sunday,  and  I  go  to  Brussels  to- 
morrow. You  will  see,  by  my  letters  by  Palmes,  the 
inclinations  and  steps  that  are  likely  to  be  made 
towards  peace.  Since  my  last  I  have  been  very  much 
pressed  concerning  a  barrier  for  this  country ;  but 
not  having  heard  anything  from  you  on  that  subject, 
(we  having  five  posts  due),  I  have  endeavoured  to 
gain  time,  so  that  I  believe  they  will  have  patience 
till  my  return,  which  I  promised  should  be  about  the 
middle  of  next  month,  and  then  I  shall  know  what 
further  steps  have  been  made  by  1 1 1  (France)  as  to 
peace.  Prince  Eugene  desires  I  would  not  stay  for 
his  arrival  at  Brussels,  but  that  I  should  write  such 
a  letter  as  he  might  shew  to  the  Emperor,  that  I 
would  certainly  embark  on  the  first  of  March,  and 
then  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  should  obtain  leave  to 
be  there  ;  but  as  long  as  I  should  stay  at  Brussels, 
they  would  keep  him  at  Vienna. 

By  this  I  believe  there  may  be  fifteen  days  be- 
tween my  leaving  this  country  and  his  arrival.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  keep  my  going  a  secret,  so  that 
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no  yachts  must  be  sent  for  me.     I  intend  to  embark 
at  Ostend. 

You  know  the  good  opinion  and  friendship  I  have 
for  Lord  Stair,  so  that  I  do  make  it  my  request  to 
her  Majesty,  that  if  her  affairs  can  permit  it,  that 
she  would  be  pleased,  as  she  has  promised,  to  make 
him  an  English  peer ;  and  I  will  be  answerable  the 
Queen  shall  always  find  him  a  grateful  and  dutiful 
subject.  I  beg  you  will  make  this  easy,  so  that  he 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  this  session. 

1  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  but  it  is  true,  that  the 
French  have  reinforced  their  army  in  this  country 
with  fifty- one  battalions  and  fifty- two  squadrons, 
which  is  near  three  times  as  many  as  the  augment- 
ation of  England  and  Holland  ;  for  six  thousand  is 
the  most  that  can  be  expected  from  this  country.  It 
is  very  true  that  ours  is  a  real  augmentation,  and 
theirs  is  from  weakening  their  armies  on  the  Rhine 
and  in  Dauphine.  But  if  we  should  receive  an  affront 
here,  it  would  hardly  be  repaired  by  success  in  those 
places ;  so  that  I  think  it  is  plain  the  intention  of 
the  enemy  is  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  war  in  this 
country. 

I  beg  you  will  give  my  humble  duty  to  the  Queen, 
and  assure  her  Majesty  that  I  wish  her  many,  many 
happy  new  years. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD 
GODOLPHIN. 

Jan,  17,  1709. 

You  will,  by  this  post,  receive  a  long  letter  from 
me.  However  I  could  not  let  Major  General  Palmes 
go  without  begging  of  you  that  you  will  inform  yourself 
very  particularly  of  him  as  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
temper,  for  I  fear  he  does  not  intend  to  do  much 
hurt  to  France  in  this  next  campaign.  Palmes  will 
inform  you  with  the  method  I  think  he  should  be  en- 
gaged, for  I  think  we  must  by  no  means  break  with 
him,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  be  too  much  im- 
posed on. 

I  have  said  nothing  to  Palmes  nor  Prince  Eugene 
of  the  offers  that  have  been  made.  I  hope  you  will 
follow  the  same  method,  and  to  let  as  few  as  possible 
know  them.  I  find  the  people  here  in  very  good 
humour,  flattering  themselves  with  a  peace  before 
the  next  campaign,  which  I  believe  is  impossible  ; 
for  I  believe  the  French  know  that  if  they  were 
beaten  in  this  next  campaign,  the  Dutch  would  not 
suffer  them  to  be  brought  so  low  as  we  in  England 
desire.  This,  joined  with  their  bringing  their  troops 
from  all  parts,  makes  me  believe  that  we  shall  have 
a  battle  early  in  the  summer.  I  have  acquainted  the 
Pensioner,  that  whenever  we  treat,  we  must  insist  to 
have  the  treaty  in  the  old  method,  to  the  Queen  and 
her  successors,  and  that  we  must  have  Newfoundland, 
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and  Dunkirk  demolished.  He  feared  the  last  would 
be  impossible.  The  offers  that  have  been  made  are 
not  yet  known  to  the  States,  and,  if  possible,  it  should 
be  kept  from  them,  for  they  are  desirous  of  peace, 
that  they  would  be  of  opinion  that  a  partition  treaty 
were  better  for  them  than  war. 

I  am  informed  that  220  has  gained  much  credit 
with  the  Queen.  I  did  ever  think  him  a  very  knave  ; 
I  wish  you  may  not  find  him  so.  For  my  own  part, 
I  have  no  thought  but  that  of  quietness  ;  but  whilst 
you  and  I  have  any  share  in  the  government,  we 
must  do  our  best  that  the  Queen  and  England  may 
be  happy. 

I  have  made  Palmes  promise  not  to  stay  above 
eight  days  in  England,  so  that  I  beg  you  will  de- 
spatch him,  for  he  must  go  to  Vienna,  and  be  at  the 
beginning  of  April  at  Turin,  in  order  to  press  their 
taking  the  field  early.  He  has  desired  me  to  let 
you  know  that  his  voyages  are  expenceful.  My  next 
will  be  by  Lord  Stair,  who  thinks  of  leaving  this 
place  on  Monday. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Jan.  30,  1708-9. 

The  wind  continuing  contrary,  and  little  hopes  of 
hearing  from  you  before  the  going  out  of  the  next 
packet,  I  take  this  time  to  trouble  you  with  some 
things  which  are  reserved  for  your  determination, 
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that  you  may,  if  you  think  fit,  turn  your  thoughts 
to  them  in  the  mean  time. 

The  regiment  that  was  Lord  Charlemont's  being 
vacant,  there  are  several  pretenders  to  it,  as  Hony- 
wood,  Sutton,  &c.  Among  them  my  Lord  I  slay, 
the  Duke  of  Argyle's  brother,  who  is  very  forward 
to  serve,  and  has  shewn  himself  very  useful  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  our  disputes  about  the  election 
of  the  sixteen  peers  from  Scotland.  What  other 
pretenders  you  may  have  with  you,  I  know  not ;  I 
do  not  make  the  least  promise  to  anybody  till  you 
come. 

Another  thing  of  the  same  kind  is  the  govern- 
ment of  Jamaica,  which  will  soon  be  vacant,  as 
Handay  wishes  to  be  relieved,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  importunities  to  succeed  him  ;  but  that  will 
be  kept  for  your  disposal. 

I  could  send  you  a  list  I  dare  say  of  about  fifty 
people  that  have  asked  for  the  vacancy  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trade,  by  my  Lord  Herbert's  death  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  dispose  of  that  till  after  the  end  of 
the  session,  without  disobliging  49  of  that  list. 

When  the  session  is  like  to  end  I  am  very  far 
from  being  able  to  tell  you.  The  examinations  of 
the  papers  relating  to  the  invasion  is  not  yet  entered 
upon  in  either  House,  nor  the  accounts  of  the  last 
year's  expence  in  Spain,  nor  the  estimates  for  Spain 
and  Portugal  voted  for  this  present  year.  This  last 
is  the  most  pressing  of  anything  at  this  time,  be- 
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cause  till  those  estimates  are  voted,  we  can  go  no 
farther  upon  ways  and  means  ;  but  if  that  step  were 
once  made,  we  are  not  without  some  hopes  of  having 
a  proposal  from  the  Bank  for  raising  the  remainder 
of  the  supply  at  once. 

The  subject  of  this  letter  is  very  different  from 
what  I  generally  write  to  you  ;  but  till  I  can  have 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  some  answer  to  the  many 
letters  you  will  have  had  before  this  time,  I  can  only 
trouble  you  with  the  state  of  our  supplies  in  Par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Palmes's  instructions  are  agreed  on,  and  I 
think  he  was  to  return  to  you  by  Friday's  packet. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Brussels,  Jan.  31,  1708-9. 

I  have  had  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  10th,  by 
Ostend,  and  am  hourly  in  expectation  of  six  posts 
due  from  England,  by  the  way  of  Holland.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  I  shall  have  your  thoughts  as  to 
peace,  since  that  will  be  of  use  to  me  when  I  return 
to  the  Hague,  which  will  be  about  the  middle  of  the 
next  month.  What  you  mention  in  your  second 
article  of  pressing  the  Court  of  Vienna,  I  have  ex- 
plained that  matter  very  fully,  and  with  earnestness 
expressed  my  thoughts  to  Prince  Eugene  ;  but  I 
must,  at  the  same  time,  own  very  freely  to  you,  that 
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I  do  not  expect  the  Duke  of  Savoy  will  do  anything 
very  considerable  the  next  campaign,  so  that  we  shall 
have  but  little  ease  from  that  side,  and,  if  possible, 
less  from  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  by  which  you  may 
guess  at  the  circumstances  we  are  like  to  be  in  for 
the  next  campaign,  the  enemy  having  taken  their 
measures  to  have  a  superiority  of  forty  battalions 
and  fifty  squadrons. 

I  must  beg  you  not  to  think  me  partial,  in  having 
the  honour  to  serve  in  this  country  ;  but  that  really 
my  zeal  for  the  common  cause  obliges  me  to  tell  you, 
that  if  we  receive  an  affront  in  this  country,  no  suc- 
cess in  other  parts  can  make  amends  for  it.  At  this 
very  time  the  French  are  marching  their  troops 
from  Spain,  the  Rhine,  and  Dauphine,  in  such  num- 
bers as  shews  very  plainly  that  they  will  put  their 
whole  chance  upon  what  may  be  the  success  of  this 
country,  in  a  manner  abandoning,  or  at  least  neglect- 
ing, the  other  parts  of  the  war.  After  all,  when  you 
have  advised  and  considered  of  what  I  now  write, 
and  that  you  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  battalions 
at  Antwerp  may  be  better  employed,  I  shall  lose  no 
time  in  sending  them  wherever  the  Queen's  pleasure 
shall  be  to  command  them. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  at  the  latter  part  of 
yours,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve, that  if  anything  in  my  power,  though  never  so 
hazardous,  could  give  you  ease,  I  should  with  plea- 
sure do  it.  I  can  easily  believe  your  being  tired  with 
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business,  and  the  great  desire  you  have  of  enjoying 
quietness,  by  my  own  inclinations ;  for  though  I 
meet  here  with  all  the  marks  of  friendship  and 
approbation  of  what  I  have  done,  yet  I  am  so  de- 
sirous of  retiring,  that  nothing  but  my  duty  to  the 
Queen,  and  friendship  to  you,  could  make  me 
resolve  going  through  the  trouble  of  this  war. 
This  has  been  a  very  laborious  campaign  ;  but  I 
am  sensible  the  next  will  be  more  troublesome,  for 
most  certainly  the  enemy  will  venture  and  do  their 
utmost  to  get  the  better  of  us ;  but  I  trust  in  the 
Almighty,  that  he  will  protect  and  give  success  to- 
our  just  cause. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARYBOROUGH  TO  LORD 
GODOLPHIN. 

Brussels,  Feb.  4,  1708-9. 

By  the  two  letters,  as  well  as  my  former  letters 
from  Lord  Gal  way,  I  see  the  desire  he  has  of  an 
augmentation  of  troops  ;  the  same  desire  comes  from 
Catalonia ;  but  neither  do  yet  know  the  measures 
the  French  have  taken  for  the  neglecting  all  other 
posts,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  army  in  this 
country  ;  and  if  our  parties  in  England  will  govern 
this  campaign,  in  not  letting  measures  be  taken  for 
the  preventing  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  we  may 
meet  with  such  an  affront  as  may  be  fatal.  I  can 
but  do  my  duty  in  representing  and  assuring  you  of 
my  obedience  in  whatever  may  be  commanded. 
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I  know  it  is  much  the  best  for  the  service  that  the 
prisoners  in  France  should  help  to  recruit  the 
regiments  in  this  country.  But  as  I  am  informed, 
that  some  that  certainly  do  not  wish  well  to  the 
public  good,  will  make  a  noise  ;  so  that  with  her 
Majesty's  permission,  I  intend  to  send  them  to  their 
several  regiments,  having  sent  the  officers  of  these 
several  regiments  to  recruit  in  England.  The 
authority  to  Lieutenant  General  Erie  for  the  regi- 
ments in  England  and  the  recruits  will  be  for 
your  ease,  and  the  Queen's  service ;  but  I  think 
you  should  not  think  of  any  embarkation ;  for  the 
expence,  the  uncertainty  of  success,  and  the  little 
attention  the  enemy  gave  the  last  summer  proves 
plainly  that  it  will  not  make  much  diversion. 

I  do  not  say  anything  to  you  as  to  the  steps  which 
have  been  made  for  peace,  since  it  will  be  time 
enough  upon  my  arrival  in  England.  At  my  return 
from  the  Hague,  which  is  to  be  about  the  middle  of 
this  month,  I  shall  hear  more  of  the  barrier.  I 
have  constantly  assured  them,  that  as  to  Ostend, 
they  must  have  no  thoughts.  I  believe  this  matter, 
as  well  as  that  of  peace,  must  be  transacted  in 
England,  which  I  hope  the  Queen  will  think  for 
her  service  as  well  as  for  my  ease,  that  the  dispute 
that  may  arise  may  not  fall  singly  on  me. 

I  send  by  this  post  to  Mr.  Secretary  Boyle  a 
project  I  have  sent  to  the  Court  of  Berlin  for  six 
thousand  men.  I  hope  they  will  approve  of  it ;  but 
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almost  everybody  is  so  selfish  and  unreasonable,  that 
there  is  no  answering  for  anything.  I  believe  we 
must  not  reckon  upon  the  Palatine  troops  we  had 
the  last  year  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  offers  we 
have  made,  I  hear  one  part  of  them  are  gone  to  take 
their  winter  quarters  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  which 
will  be  welcome  news  to  the  enemy,  they  knowing 
very  well  that  those  troops  will  give  them  no  trouble 
till  the  month  of  July. 

Before  the  departure  of  Prince  Eugene,  I  did 
press  him  extremely  for  the  contenting  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  Major  General  Palmes  will  have  informed 
you  how  that  matter  stands  ;  and  my  former  letter 
will  have  acquainted  you  with  what  is  expected 
from  those  parts.  I  have  no  reason  to  change  my 
opinion,  and  the  intelligence  I  have  of  the  Elector 
of  Hanover  gives  no  hopes,  but  of  his  being  trou- 
blesome. 

I  hope  the  King  of  France  is  not  truly  informed 
of  our  circumstances  ;  but  if  he  is,  he  will  make  his 
advantage  this  next  campaign. 

I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  dispatched  Mr. 
Palmes  ;  for  he  should  be  at  Vienna,  and  indeed  at 
Turin. 

Pray  assure  Welligs  that  I  have  received  his 
with  great  pleasure ;  and  am  much  his  friend  and 
servant. 


VOL.  II. 
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LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Feb.  4-15,  1708-9. 

The  wind  continuing  still  contrary,  we  are  still 
without  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  you ;  but 
believing  the  letters  of  this  post  may  probably  find 
you  at  the  Hague,  it  may  be  necessary  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  conversation  Lord  Somers  tells  me  he 
has  had  with  him  you  used  to  call  the  wooden 
fellow  /*  and  has  indeed  desired  me  to  give  you  an 
account  of  it. 

He  says  3  ( Lord  Portland)  tells  him  that  the 
States  were  in  very  great  uneasiness  with  you,  and 
almost  jealous  of  you,  because  you  declined  to  enter 
into  any  discourse  concerning  the  barrier  for 
Holland,  and  that  this  was  gone  so  far,  that  if  you 
was  not  easier  with  them  in  that  matter  at  your 
return,  and  more  disposed  to  make  them  easy,  they 
had  in  a  manner  taken  a  resolution  of  sending  60 
(Buys)  once  more  to  England  about  that  matter, 
adding,  that  if  you  had  no  notion  of  this  intention 
of  the  States,  it  must  be  because  they  had  a  mind 
to  keep  it  from  you  till  it  was  too  late  to  be  pre- 
vented. 

My  chief  opinion  upon  all  this  is,  that  it  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient  to  our  affairs  for  Buys 
to  come  to  England  ;  and  by  what  I  have  written 

*  Lord  Portland. 
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to  you  already  upon  that  subject,  if  we  continue  to 
insist  upon  the  rasing  of  Dunkirk,  as  I  hope  we 
always  do,  I  then  cannot  see  any  reason  why  Eng- 
land and  the  States  should  have  any  difference 
about  the  town  of  Ostend ;  for  there  cannot  be 
afterwards  any  pretence  of  insecurity  to  Holland 
from  that  place,  when  their  dangerous  neighbours 
are  removed  from  Dunkirk.  And  if  this  be  a  true 
state  of  that  matter,  there  remains  no  more  to  bring 
this  affair  to  a  fair  and  friendly  conclusion,  but  to 
agree  that  both  nations  should  stand  upon  the  same 
foot,  as  to  their  trade  with  the  two  countries,  which 
they  did  before  the  war.  This  Lord  Portland  him- 
self allows  to  be  reasonable ;  and  as  a  great  friend 
to  both  sides,  seems  to  wish  it  were  put  into  a 
method  of  being  adjusted  as  soon  as  possible. 

And,  perhaps,  this  may  be  a  useful  preliminary 
to  be  settled  on  that  side ;  but  Buys  coming  would 
hurt  everything. 

My  pen  and  ink  is  so  ill  that  I  will  not  trouble 
you  any  farther. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Brussels,  Feb.  17th,  1709. 

I  shall  leave  this  letter  to  come  by  the  post  of  to- 
morrow, not  being  able  to  come  time  enough  to 
write  from  the  Hague.  I  have  had  the  favour  of 
yours  of  the  28th,  and  the  1st  of  this  month.  I  am 

x  2 
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entirely  of  the  opinion  of  Lord  Somers,  that  it  is 
very  reasonable  that  the  States  should  settle  with 
England  the  preliminaries  before  they  have  any 
commerce  with  France,  and  shall  behave  myself 
agreeable  to  this  opinion.  But  as  this  negotiation 
is  carried  on  not  by  public  authority,  but  by  private 
hands,  I  fear  their  curiosity  may  go  further  than 
what  they  would  own  to  me.  I  hope  for  the  satis- 
faction of  being  with  you  in  a  fortnight.  I  shall 
not  say  much  on  this  subject  till  then ;  only  I  fear 
the  inclinations  for  peace  at  the  Hague  are  greater 
than  is  believed  in  England. 

I  take  Major  General  Cadogan  with  me,  and 
shall  intrust  him  with  what  may  be  necessary  during 
my  absence :  for  if  any  new  person  should  be  sent 
over,  that  may  make  an  unnecessary  jealousy.  But 
if  any  real  step  should  be  made,  that  would  be  com- 
municated by  them  to  England,  either  by  their 
envoy,  or  a  new  person,  so  that  you  on  the  place 
may  judge  and  give  your  advice  to  her  Majesty  of 
what  may  be  proper  ;  for  I  think  the  consequences 
are  too  considerable  to  be  judged  by  any  on  this 
side  the  water.  I  fear  you  entertain  Major  General 
Palmes  too  long  in  England.* 

*  "  I  have  pressed  Lord  Sunderland  all  I  can  to  dispatch  Palmes's 
nstructions ;  but  so  much  of  his  time  is  applied  to  caballing  and  Par- 
liament meetings,  that  I  can't  obtain  one  meeting  about  this  affair, 
which,  however,  I  am  sensible  is  so  necessary,  that  it  shall,  if  possibly, 
be  done  next  weak."— Lord  Godolphin  to  the  Duke  of  Marlhoronyh, 
Feb.  1,  1709. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Feb.  21,  1709. 

I  received  yesterday  the  favour  of  yours  of  the 
20th,  with  Lord  Stair's  letter.  I  read  it,  though 
there  is  very  little  in  it.  By  your  saying  nothing 
to  me  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  I  fear  you  may 
have  forgot  to  speak  to  him  as  I  desired  concerning 
Lieutenant  General  Meredith. 

If  Lord  Sunderland's  news-letter  he  true,  I 
should  hope  the  King  of  France  were  in  earnest, 
and  then  there  would  be  a  peace,  which  upon  all 
accounts  I  long  for,  being  extremely  weary  of  the 
life  I  am  obliged  to  live,  for  my  spirit  is  so  broke, 
that  I  am  become  fit  for  nothing  else  but  a  lazy 
quiet  life,  which  I  prefer  before  all  the  pleasures  of 
this  world. 

I  forgot  to  speak  to  you  and  the  Queen  to  know 
if  it  might  not  be  proper  for  me  to  have  power  to 
open  the  packet  that  comes  by  the  messenger  from 
Mr.  Stanyan,  for  what  may  concern  the  peace  may 
be  for  her  Majesty's  service  that  I  should  know  it 
as  early  as  possible.  If  it  be  thought  proper,  Lord 
Sunderland  should  send  me  an  order  for  the  mes- 
senger by  the  first  post. 

#  #  #  *  *  # 

I  shall  be  on  board  in  less  than  an  hour,  the 
wind  being  to  the  west  of  the  south. 
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LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Feb.  11-22,1709. 

Since  my  last  I  have  had  none  of  yours  to 
acknowledge,  but  expect  them  every  hour,  the 
wind  being  easterly  and  very  violent  since  Monday, 
which  is  extremely  inconvenient ;  for  it  keeps  all  our 
letters  from  meeting  you  at  the  Hague,  as  I  find  you 
wished  they  might  have  done  ;  and,  consequently, 
I  doubt  the  expectation  of  them  will  occasion  your 
staying  there  longer  than  you  intended. 

But  we  must  have  patience.  The  committee  of 
ways  and  means  having  agreed  to  the  proposal  of 
the  bank,  we  reckon  provision  is  made  for  5,200,000/. 
of  this  year's  supplies  ;  and  though  the  estimates  of 
the  expence  of  this  year  amount  to  above  one  more, 
yet  if  we  can  get  but  half  of  it,  I  believe  we  must 
be  content  with  it,  and  wind  up  the  session  as  soon 
we  can,  for  many  very  good  reasons. 

There  are  many  pretensions  here  to  my  Lord 
Charlemont's  regiment :  those  who  seem  to  think 
their  own  pretensions  the  finest  are  my  Lord  Islay, 
Sutton,  and  Colonel  Honywood.  There  are  twice 
as  many  for  the  vacancy  in  Lord  Lothian's  regi- 
ment, his  own  son-in-law,  a  son  of  my  Lord  Dun- 
more,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Abercromby,  and  a  brother 
of  my  Lord  Seafield's ;  all  these  importunities  I 
prepare  you  for,  not  doubting  but  you  have  a  great 
many  more,  that  I  never  so  much  as  heard  of. 
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I  believe  it  would  be  convenient  that  Maccartney's 
personal  exchange  might  be  agreed,  if  it  could  be 
separated  from  the  general  one,  with  the  soonest ; 
for  the  loss  of  Newfoundland  has  put  us  upon 
hastening  a  project  for  him,  in  which  I  think  he  is 
more  useful  than  anybody  that  I  know. 

The  Comte  de  Gallas  has  given  a  memorial  by 
express  order  from  the  Court  of  Vienna,  with  de- 
mands of  more  assistance  for  the  King  of  Spain, 
some  of  which  seem  to  me  to  be  very  extravagant. 

Major  General  Palmes  is  still  kept  here  by  the 
contrary  winds. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPH1N. 

Hague,  Feb.  22,  1709. 

The  wind  is  so  very  high  and  contrary,  that  I 
have  no  hopes  of  hearing  from  you  during  my  stay 
here,  which  will  be  till  Monday.  It  freezes  now 
as  hard  as  ever,  which  is  a  very  great  contretems. 

I  find  generally  the  people  here  very  much  in- 
clined to  peace,  and  those  who  know  the  least  talk 
the  most.  But  by  all  that  I  can  learn,  nothing  has 
been  offered  but  in  general  terms,  and  that  only 
tending  to  a  partition  treaty ;  so  that  we  may  be 
assured  of  making  the  next  campaign.  I  pray  God 
it  may  answer  your  expectations  in  England. 

If  the  men-of-war  be  at  Ostend  by  the    end  of 
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next  week,  I  shall  then  take  my  measures  of  losing 
no  time  of  being  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  acquaint 
you  with  all  I  know  of  peace.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  promise  the  Pensionary  that  I  shall  immediately 
return  upon  notice  of  the  French  drawing  together, 
for  they  do  believe  the  intelligence  they  have  from 
France  of  their  design  of  besieging  Lille. 

Not  knowing  whether  you  have  had  the  parti- 
culars of  the  treaty  with  the  Pope,  I  have,  by  this 
post,  sent  Mr.  Secretary  my  letter  from  the  Count 
de  Prie ;  and  I  now  send  for  your  perusal  a  long- 
letter  from  the  Comte  de  Wratislaw. 

I  am  very  glad  to  find  by  yours  of  the  30th,  that 
Lord  Islay  has  behaved  himself  so  well,  for  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  has  done  the  same 
this  campaign,  so  that  if  her  Majesty  be  easy  in  it, 
I  should  be  glad  that  regiment  were  given  to  him 
before  my  return. 

You  have  kept  Palmes  so  long  in  England,  and 
the  wind  being  now  contrary,  that  I  do  not  expect 
to  see  him.  If,  at  my  return  to  Brussels,  I  hear  of 
the  men-of-war  at  Ostend,  I  shall  leave  a  letter  for 
him,  that  he  may  lose  no  time  in  going  to  Vienna, 
and  from  thence  to  Turin,  where  he  ought  to  be  to 
press  that  Prince  to  take  the  field  early.  The  same 
thing  should  be  pressed  in  Catalonia ;  for  if  the 
enemy  be  suffered  to  act  quietly  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign  in  this  country,  and  they  are  not  at 
the  same  time  pressed  by  our  allies,  I  mean  the 
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Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Marshal  de  Staremberg, 
for  from  Portugal  and  the  Rhine  I  expect  nothing, 
though  on  the  side  of  Alsace  the  French  have  very 
few  troops,  I  am  afraid  this  next  summer  you  will 
see  the  French  endeavour  to  play  their  old  manage- 
ment of  the  last  war,  of  obtaining  a  superiority  by 
their  efforts  early  in  this  country,  and  then  making 
such  detachments  as  may  enable  their  other  armies  to 
act  offensively  in  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber. If  we  receive  the  least  affront  this  will  happen. 
My  Lord  Albemarle  is  informed  that  commis- 
sioners are  appointed  for  the  taking  and  stating  of 
the  late  King's  debts.  He  has  desired  me  to  beg 

vour  favour  on  this  occasion. 

•/ 

I  do  not  see  by  any  of  your  letters,  or  by  the 
votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  any  care  is 
taken  of  the  debt  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  whic  h 
you  know  the  Queen  was  engaged  to  pay  this  year. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Friday  Night,  March  25— April  5,  1709. 

I  am  very  sorry  you  have  had  such  wet  weather 
for  your  journey  to  Deal,  and  much  afraid  the  fair 
wind  you  set  out  with  this  morning  will  not  hold 
long ;  however,  I  venture  a  letter  to  you  by  this 
night's  packet,  that  if  you  have  the  good  fortune  to 
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get  soon  to  the  Hague,  you  may  see  I  do  not  intend 
to  lose  any  opportunity  of  writing  to  you. 

My  Lord  Halifax  told  me  this  morning  from  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  Lord  Thanet  had  refused 
to  sign,  till  some  new  difficulty  found  out  by  his 
counsel  should  be  first  adjusted.  He  desired  me 
to  speak  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  about  it,  which 
I  did,  and  his  Grace  promised  me  to  use  all  his  en- 
deavours with  my  Lord  Thanet  to  finish ;  and  I 
have  heard  since  from  Mr.  Dummer,  that  it  is  like 
to  be  agreed ;  but  if  the  difficulty  continues,  I  sup- 
pose he  will  acquaint  you  with  it  by  this  post. 

When  you  hear  anything  particular  from  Dun- 
kirk, I  hope  you  will  let  us  know  it ;  though  I 
can't  be  much  alarmed  at  that  matter,  not  thinking 
it  possible  they  would  lay  an  embargo  only  to  give 
us  warning,  and  then  take  it  oif  again  before  they 
were  in  a  readiness  for  their  attempt. 

I  was  told  yesterday  by  Lord  Powlett,  that  in 
case  this  noise  should  continue,  it  was  buzzed  about 
as  if  the  Elector  of  Hanover  would  offer  his  service 
to  the  Queen  upon  that  occasion. 

I  am  not  a  competent  judge  whether  the  Elector 
of  Hanover  has  in  reality  any  such  intentions  ;  but 
I  am  sure  I  have  no  notion  of  what  they  can  mean 
by  it. 

I  find  you  have  talked  of  what  I  said  to  you  about 
the  carriage  of  Lord  Dartmouth  ;  for  to-day  I  was 
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told  by  a  friend  of  his,  that  he  was  in  great  con- 
cern to  hear  that  I  was  not  pleased  with  him. 

We  are  got  one  step  farther  in  the  Scotch  Trea- 
son Bill ;  but  if  at  last  it  does  go  through  both 
Houses,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  without  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty. 

I  will  give  you  now  no  more  trouble,  but  to  wish 
we  may  quickly  hear  you  are  well  at  the  Hague. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Hague,  May  5,  1709. 

Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  received  the  favour 
of  yours  by  Collins,  as  also  that  of  the  20th. 

I  do  with  all  my  heart  lament  the  many  things 
you  have  to  struggle  withal ;  it  is  that  and  some 
things  I  take  unkindly,  that  has  brought  me  to  the 
resolution  I  have  taken. 

I  shall  do  all  I  can,  so  that  if  the  wind  be  fair,  I  may 
leave  this  place  next  Sunday  ;  but  I  very  much  fear 
that  my  presence  will  not  be  of  that  use  you  think. 
I  am  sure  my  heart  shall  be  entirely  yours,  and  you 
shall  govern  me  in  anything  that  may  contribute  to 
your  ease. 

I  have  already  acquainted  the  Prince  of  Frieze 
that  the  Queen's  sore  eyes  was  the  reason  of  his  not 
receiving  an  answer,  her  Majesty  being  desirous  of 
writing  with  her  own  hand  ;  but  as  I  fear  he  will 
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not  be  here  till  I  am  gone,  you  will  do  well  to  let 
Monsieur  Vinberg  know  tbe  reason. 

I  should  think  you  would  do  well  to  acquaint 
Lady  Sunderland  with  the  behaviour  of  Lord  Sun- 
derland,  for  she  has  more  power  than  I  have  over 
him  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  think  his  behaviour  unac- 
countable. I  hope  to  be  so  soon  with  you,  that  I 
shall  in  this  letter  give  you  no  further  trouble. 


WILLIAM  PENN*  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH, 

May  3,  1709. 

Noble  Friend, 

Thy  best  friends  have  been  in  some  pain  for  thy 
quick  and  agreeable  passage,  which  they  now  con- 
clude, because  they  have  no  news  yet  from  thee. 

It  is  by  no  means  pleasing  that  the  Duke  chooses 
the  field  before  the  cabinet,  since  the  enemies  are  so 
much  abler  there  than  in  the  field,  and  that  the 
Duke,  without  flattery,  is  equally  able  in  both  ;  and 
as  he  has  nobody  of  his  size  in  the  field,  so  nobody 
can  be  better  furnished  for  the  cabinet.  And  that  so 
great  a  General  should  victoriously  forward  a  peace, 
is  certainly  a  great  addition  to  his  character,  it 
being  as  wise  as  brave,  and  I  think  Christian  too. 

I  have  inclosed  to  the  Duke  my  novel  about 
peace ;  it  is  no  more  than  Henry  the  Fourth  de- 

*  The  celebrated  Quaker,  and  colonizer  of  Pennsylvania. 
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signed,  and   the   States   of  Holland   have   proved 
practicable,  and  therefore  not  chimerical. 

For  America,  I  hope  in  a  post  or  two,  under  my 
Lady  Duchess's  cover,  to  send  in  a  paper  a  few  par- 
ticulars that  may  be  worth  our  poor  country  a 
million  of  money  yearly  for  ought  I  know.  Lord 
Treasurer  has  not  seen  it,  whose  correct  judgment 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  upon  it ;  I  add  no  more 
but  that  I  am  with  great  sincerity  and  respect, 

Thy  faithful  friend, 

^  PENN. 


WILLIAM  PENN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Bristol,  May  22,  1709. 

My  Noble  Friend, 

I  hope  my  last  came  time  enough  for  the  peace, 
especially,  since  all  our  news  made  us  believe  there 
would  be  none  this  year,  but  to-day's  prints  speaking 
so  very  favourably  of  it,  I  send  this  in  reference  to 
our  north  bounds  in  America. 

The  English  empire  on  the  Continent  lies  upon 
the  south  side,  and  we  claim  to  the  north  side  of 
Hudson's  Bay  ;  but  I  should  be  glad  that  our  north 
bounds  might  be  expressed  and  allowed  to  the  south 
side  of  St.  Lawrence's  River,  that  feeds  Canada 
eastwards  and  comes  from  the  lakes  westward,  which 
will  make  a  glorious  end  from  those  lakes  due  west 
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to  the  river  of  Mississippi,  and  traverse  that  river  to 
the  extreme  bounds  of  the  Continent  westwards, 
whereby  we  may  secure  a  thousand  miles  of  that 
river  down  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  and  that  the  French 
demolish,  or  at  least  quit,  all  their  settlements  within 
the  bounds  aforesaid. 

The  Duke  may  find  at  any  noted  stationer's  in 
Holland  or  Flanders  the  map  of  North  America, 
and  see  how  St.  Lawrence  River  runs  east  and  west 
through  the  length  of  the  Continent  and  that  of  Mis- 
sissippi, which  lies  2000  miles  across  the  Continent, 
north  and  south,  for  without  such  a  settlement  of 
our  American  boundaries,  we  shall  be  in  hazard  of 
being  dangerously  surprised  by  the  French,  and 
their  Indians  especially,  if  they  send  but  twelve  ships 
to  attack  by  sea.  I  humbly  refer  it  all  to  the  Duke's 
English  heart  and  head,  to  secure  to  his  country  so 
great  an  one,  and  of  that  value  on  many  accounts, 
and  no  mo/e  I  think  than  we  have  a  real  claim  to— 
forgive  the  roughness  :  a  general  assembly  of  people 
from  the  countries  about  this  city  so  fill  one  with  com- 
pany and  business,  I  cannot  send  it  in  a  better  dress. 
God  speed  the  plough  ;  allow  me  thy  good  opinion, 
and  believe  me  to  be  with  great  respect, 

Thy  obliged  and  faithful  friend, 

WM.  PENN. 
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LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

May  24,,  1709. 

The  delivering  up  of  Spain  to  King  Charles  the 
Third  in  pursuance  of  your  treaty,  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  so  perhaps  it  may  prove 
of  more  difficulty  and  delay  than  the  treaty  seems  to 
suppose  ;  and  therefore,  we  have  thought  it  advisable 
here  to  take  all  possible  measures  for  procuring  the 
town  of  Cadiz  to  declare  for  King  Charles  immedi- 
ately ;  and  in  order  to  this  you  will  have  an  account 
from  my  Lord  Sunderland  by  this  post,  of  the 
directions  sent  to  Sir  George  Byng  and  to  Mr. 
Stanhope,  which  you  are  to  forward,  in  case  the 
treaty  be  signed,  or  otherwise  to  detain  it  in  your 
hands. 

The  article  of  Newfoundland  is  extremely  pleasing 
here  ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  addition  to  that  satis- 
faction, if  you  would  get  the  French  Plenipotentiaries 
to  write  to  their  court  for  orders  to  be  sent  for  the 
delivering  up  that  country,  and  particularly  the  forts 
of  St.  John's  and  Placentia,  to  those  whom  her 
Majesty  shall  appoint  to  take  the  possession  for  her. 

I  have  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  21st,  and  have 
given  Medina's  paper  inclosed  in  it,  to  be  compared 
with  the  other  which  you  sent  me  from  Margate ; 
I  will  take  care  to  satisfy  him  as  soon  as  I  can. 

I  find  by  yours,  that  Lord  Raby  is  very  pressing, 
but  shall  take  no  farther  notice  of  it,  unless  I  hear 
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again  from  you,  after  he  has  explained  himself  to 
Mr.  de  Cardonnell. 

My  Lord  Steward  moved  this  morning,  at  the 
Cabinet  Council,  that  when  the  Marshal  de  Tallard 
has  leave  to  return  home,  as  is  requested  by  Mon- 
sieur de  Torey,  the  same  favour  might  be  granted 
by  France  to  the  Marquis  de  Leganzy.  I  think  if 
the  French  should  refuse  this,  it  would  be  a  great 
mark  of  their  insincerity,  when  they  promise  to  give 
up  Spain. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  at  what  you  write  of  the 
Marshal  de  Villars  having  drawn  twenty-six  thou- 
sand men  together  at  La  Bassee ;  the  character 
of  the  man  makes  it  not  impossible  for  him  to  play 
the  fool.  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  the  second  part 
of  what  passed  in  Portugal. 

My  Lord  Wharton  has  sent  over  Sir  John  Wither- 
ing hither,  with  a  commission  to  raise  a  new  regiment. 

I  have  told  him  it  would  be  disbanded  before  it 
could  be  complete,  but  that  does  not  satisfy. 


DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHINT. 

Hague,  May  25th,  1709. 

I  have  stopped  the  post  for  one  day,  in  hopes  we 
might  have  been  able  to  have  sent  the  project  of 
preliminaries,  which,  in  effect,  is  the  peace,  but 
since  the  unhappy  action  of  Portugal,  they  are  more 
captious  on  the  expression  in  many  articles ;  how- 
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ever,  I  believe  we  shall  have  finished  by  Monday, 
and  then  Lord  Townshend  and  I  shall  let  Mr. 
Secretary  have  our  observations,  so  that  no  time 
may  be  lost  in  receiving  her  Majesty's  commands. 

I  cannot  say  enough  of  the  pleasure  I  have  in  the 
company  and  assistance  of  Lord  Townshend.  Prince 
Eugene  goes  from  hence  to-morrow  ;  my  stay  will  de- 
pend on  the  manner  we  shall  finish  with  Monsieur 
de  Torcy.  I  have  this  minute  had  the  favour  of 
yours  of  the  10th,  by  which  I  see  you  had  not  re- 
ceived any  of  mine.  The  Count  de  Zinzendorff 
has  been  here  these  two  days,  and  was  this  morning 
admitted  to  the  conference,  where  none  but  those  of 
the  great  alliance  have  been  as  yet. 

May  27th. 

Finding  this  letter  not  gone  when  I  came  from 
the  conference  of  Saturday  night,  Lord  Townshend 
and  I  thought  it  very  proper  to  stop  the  letter,  by  the 
difficulties  we  found  in  the  conference  by  reason  of 
the  Dutch  having  inserted  several  articles  concern- 
ing their  barrier,  which  Prince  Eugene  and  Count 
Zinzendorff  declared  they  could  not  agree  to,  so 
that  we  separated  that  night  in  some  anger  ;  but  I 
thank  God  we  are  now  agreed  as  to  that  article,  so 
that  we  have  now  only  to  struggle  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  Monsieur  de  Torcy,  who  seems  to  be  very 
desirous  of  gaining  time,  which  is  hard  to  avoid,  by 
his  declaring  positively  that  he  has  not  power  to 
agree  to  several  articles  we  insist  upon^so  that  I 

VOL.  n.  Y 
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believe  we  shall,  for  the  saving  of  time,  sign  and 
give  them  till  the  4th  of  June,  N.  S.,  which  is  as 
soon  as  we  can  possibly  get  into  the  field,  so  that 
hitherto  we  have  lost  no  time. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Hague,  May  31st,  1709. 

Having  had  no  answer  to  any  of  our  letters,  we 
are  very  impatient  of  hearing  from  you.  It  is  not 
to  be  expressed  the  joy  these  people  have,  not 
doubting  that  the  peace  is  sure. 

Medina  has  been  with  me  with  dismal  complaints, 
that  when  the  enclosed  paper  is  allowed,  he  shall  be 
still  a  loser  of  above  five  thousand  pounds  by  the 
last  campaign.  You  must  compare  the  enclosed 
with  that  which  I  sent  you  from  Margate,  for  I  kept 
no  copy  of  it.  I  beg  you  will  let  me  know  in  what 
manner  you  can  pay  him,  for  he  is  really  running 
mad,  having  this  year  taken  upon  him  to  furnish 
the  Dutch  army  as  well  as  the  English,  by  which  he 
may  be  undone,  for  he  now  pays  four  times  as  much 
for  the  corn  as  formerly. 

Mr.  de  Cardonnel  tells  me  that  Lord  Raby  is  so 
very  desirous  of  having  his  name  in  the  treaty  of 
peace,*  that  he  will  be  contented  to  stay  at  Berlin, 

*  Remarks  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  on  the  envelope  of  a 
letter  from  Lord  Raby  to  the  Duke,  congratulating  him  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  June  1,  1709. 

"  The  peace  which  my  Lord  Raby  calls  so  glorious,  and  which  was 
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and  consequently  have  no  equipage  money.  I  have 
bid  him  (de  Cardonnel)  write  to  him,  so  that  he  may 
explain  himself,  and  if  it  cost  the  Queen  nothing,  he 
being  the  only  ambassador,  I  think  his  name  should 
be  inserted,  though  he  is  a  very  coxcomb. 

Lord  Lexington  was  added  the  last  peace  to  the 
commission,  and  had  orders  not  to  come  to  the 
Hague,  and  I  own  to  you  that  when  neither  the 
Queen  nor  public  receives  no  prejudice  by  it,  I 
should  be  glad  to  make  everybody  happy. 

The  Prince  of  Savoy  left  this  place  yesterday,  and 
will  be  at  Brussels  this  evening,  which  I  am  very 
glad  of,  for  our  letters  of  this  day  let  us  know  that  the 
Marshal  de  Villars  has  formed  a  camp  at  La 
Bassee,  of  25,000  men. 

I  hope  Mr.  Walpole  may  be  able  to  bring  the 
ratification  of  the  preliminaries  by  the  end  of  next 
week,  for  by  that  time  I  must  be  going  to  Flanders. 

so  near  made,  would  certainly  have  been  finished,  had  not  my  Lord 
Oxford,  and  those  that  assisted  him  in  doing  so  much  mischief,  thought 
it  too  good ;  and  for  that  reason  they  encouraged  France  to  hold  out, 
which  appeared  by  a  thousand  things  to  those  that  knew  the  secrets  of 
those  times ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  they  prevented  this  peace,  they 
imposed  upon  many  in  making  them  believe  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
had  a  design  to  continue  the  war  for  ever  for  his  own  advantage,  who 
had  really  more  interest  in  making  an  end  of  it  and  was  fonder  of  doing 
it  than  anybody,  for  ten  thousand  reasons.  But  if  he  had  made  a  peace 
that  was  not  to  be  justified,  though  it  had  been  twenty  times  better 
than  what  the  Queen  by  the  wicked  counsellors  made,  they  would  have 
tore  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  pieces  for  that,  as  they  designed  to  do 
if  he  had  quitted  her  service,  though  they  did  all  that  was  possible  to 
make  him  do  it,  and  when  that  barbarity  did  not  succeed,  they  turned 
him  out/' 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Hague,  June,  7  1709. 

You  will  see,  by  what  we  send  to  Mr.  Secretary, 

the  reasons  the  King  of  France  gives  for  not  rati- 

fying the  preliminaries.    If  his  condition  be  such  as 

we  believe,  he  will  be  forced  to  comply,  especially  if 

these  people  continue  in  the  resolution  they  now  are 

in.     I  shall  go  from  hence  to-morrow  night  or  the 

next  morning,  in  order  to  join  the  army  next  Wed- 

nesday, which  is  the  time  appointed  for  their  meet- 

ing.    God  knows  how  we  shall  make  the  army  sub- 

sist, the  weather  having  been  so  bad,  that  nothing 

grows.     The  Marshal  de  Villars  has  given  his  ad- 

vice to  the  King  for  adventuring  a  battle.    There  is 

no  doubt  a  battle  in  the  plains  of  Lens  would  put 

an  end  to  this  war  ;  but  if  that  should  happen,  and 

God  Almighty,  as  hitherto,  bless  with  success  the 

arms  of  the  allies,   I  think  the  Queen  should  then 

have  the  honour  of  insisting  upon  putting  the  French 

government  upon  their  being  governed  by  the  Three 

Estates,  which  I  think  is  more  likely  to  give  quiet 

to  Christendom   than  the  tearing  provinces  from 

them  for  the  enriching  of  others. 

You  may  be  sure  that  Lord  Townshend  and  I 
have  done,  and  shall  always  do,  what  is  in  our  power 
for  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  interest  ;  but  I  cannot  but 
think  their  ministers  are  to  blame  if  they  are  not 
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pleased ;  but  these  here  begin  to  be  satisfied  that  we 
have  done  our  best. 

The  Pensioner  sends  me  word  this  minute,  it 
being  ten  o'clock  at  night,  that  Monsieur  de  Rouil- 
le'e has  been  with  him,  so  that  he  desires  I  would 
stop  the  post  till  to-morrow,  in  order  that  I  might 
have  an  account  of  what  had  passed. 

June  8th. 

You  will  see,  by  the  account  to  Mr.  Secretary, 
what  has  passed  last  night  and  this  day.  Monsieur 
de  Rouille'e  has  this  evening  despatched  a  courier, 
in  order  to  give  notice  of  his  leaving  this  place  to- 
morrow. If  the  King  of  France  will  agree,  I  sup- 
pose he  will  receive  orders  on  the  road  to  return. 
You  will  see,  by  the  accounts  we  send,  that  every- 
body here  has  been  as  firm  as  we  can  desire  ;  but  if 
the  French  should  be  resolute,  we  may  then  expect 
a  good  deal  of  ill  humours  from  those  that  long  for 
peace. 

I  believe  Monsieur  de  Rouille'e  knows  by  Petit- 
homme,  his  agent,  that  if  the  King  his  master  offers 
some  cautionary  towns,  till  he  can  put  King  Charles 
in  possession  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  that  it  will 
be  accepted. 

The  Pensioner  has  obliged  me  to  stay  till  to-mor- 
row in  the  afternoon,  there  being  in  the  morning  a 
congress  of  all  the  ministers,  so  that  we  shall  ac- 
quaint them  with  all  that  has  passed,  and  exhort 
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them  to  write  to  their  masters  for  the  prosecuting 
the  war  with  vigour  ;  all  this  is  done  that  France 
may  see  we  are  in  earnest. 

I  send  you  enclosed  a  letter  I  received  yesterday 
from  Lord  Raby,  in  which  you  will  see  the  inserting 
his  name  will  be  no  expence  to  her  Majesty.  The 
first  part  of  his  letter  is  only  compliments  to  me. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARYBOROUGH  TO  THE  EARL  OF 
SUNDERLAND. 

Hague,  June  7,  1709. 

My  Lord, 

Since  my  last,  I  am  to  thank  you  for  two  very 
obliging  letters,  and  I  do  assure  you  that  you  can't 
give  your  kindness  to  anybody  that  esteems  it  more, 
and  shall  always  endeavour  to  deserve  it. 

You  will  see,  by  what  we  send  to  Mr.  Secretary, 
the  difficulties  the  King  of  France  makes  to  the  rati- 
fying the  preliminaries.  I  can't  but  be  of  opinion, 
though  Monsieur  de  Rouille'e  should  return  without 
agreeing  to  anything,  the  preliminaries  will  be  agreed 
to  before  the  end  of  this  month.  I  have  desired  to 
be  informed  of  the  date  of  Montander's  commission, 
for  I  very  well  remember,  when  he  was  made  Major 
General,  it  was  to  the  prejudice  of  some  English 
officers.  As  he  is  a  Frenchman,  and  not  having  been 
very  lucky,  if  his  commission  should  be  of  a  younger 
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date  than  some  others,  it  may  make  a  noise.  But 
whatever  is  the  Queen's  pleasure,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  make  it  easy.  My  Lord  Gal  way  has  writ  to  me 
in  favour  of  Lord  Barrvmore,  and,  by  the  date  of 
his  commission,  he  should  be  a  Major  General. 

The  army  is  to  assemble  the  12th,  so  that  I  shall 
leave  this  place  to-morrow  night,  or  the  next  morn- 
ing, so  that  my  next  will  be  from  Flanders  ;  and, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  paper,  if  the  Marshal 
de  Villars  can  govern,  we  must  have  a  battle  before 
the  peace. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Rotterdam,  June  9,  1709. 

You  will  find,  by  your  letters  of  yesterday,  that 
Monsieur  de  Rouillee  was  to  leave  the  Hague  as 
this  day,  which  he  did  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  sent  last  night  to  Versailles,  as  we  believe, 
in  hopes  to  receive  orders  at  his  arrival  at  Mons, 
with  power  to  offer  cautionary  towns  till  the  evacu- 
ation of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  Time  is  precious, 
so  that  if  the  Queen  would  be  pleased  to  order  Mr. 
Secretary,  by  the  next  post,  to  let  Lord  Townshend 
know  that  he  should  comply  with  what  the  Empe- 
ror's minister  and  the  States  General  shall  agree  to 
be  for  the  public  good.  I  have  sent  Thornbury,  the 
messenger,  to  the  Hague,  to  stay  there  for  some 
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days,  till  we  see  how  this  negotiation  is  like  to  end. 
If  Monsieur  de  Rouillee  is  to  be  believed,  the  King 
his  master  will  venture  his  kingdom  rather  than  sign 
the  treaty,  with  the  thirty-first  article  as  it  is  ;  how- 
ever I  am  persuaded  they  will  find  something  to  offer 
to  which  we  shall  agree. 

I  shall  be  with  the  army  on  the  12th  ;  but  the 
account  we  have  concerning  the  forage  is  so  terrible, 
that  I  fear  that  much  more  than  the  Marshal  de 
Villars's  gasconading.  Though  we  want  two  impe- 
rial regiments  of  horse,  which  are  kept  to  serve  on 
the  Rhine ;  the  Palatine's,  consisting  of  fifteen 
squadrons  and  eight  battalions,  are  also  not  come, 
however  our  armv  will  consist  of  two  hundred  and 

w 

forty-five  squadrons  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
battalions.  I  pray  God  to  bless  us,  and  then  we 
have  nothing  to  fear.  This  being  two  days  before 
the  post,  I  shall  give  you  no  further  trouble  ;  if  any- 
thing new  should  happen,  you  will  have  it  from  Lord 
Townshend. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Tuesday,  June  7,  1709. 

I  have  troubled  you  so  much  of  late,  that  you  will 
be  afraid  of  seeing  the  outside  of  a  letter  from  me. 
Sunday  I  wrote  to  you  by  Colonel  Honywood, — last 
night  by  the  way  of  Ostend,  and  therefore  it  will  not 
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be  necessary  to  repeat  anything  in  this  letter  of  what 
I  said  last  night. 

The  Court  of  France  seems  to  give  itself  great 
airs  of  fierte  ;  hut  I  don't  find  the  oppressions  and 
miseries  of  their  kingdom  are  like  to  have  much 
relief  hy  that ;  but  their  general  complaints  will 
soon  be  revived  with  more  violence  than  ever.  *' 

I  am  sorry  the  backwardness  of  the  season  hinders 
your  army  from  being  in  motion  so  soon  as  were  to 
be  wished,  and  I  am  in  great  hopes,  by  what  we  hear 
from  Italy,  that  your  endeavours  will  be  very  well 
seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  on  the  side  of 
Dauphine". 

It  is  very  disagreeable  to  think  the  French  will  ruin 
all  the  forage  wherever  they  think  you  can  come  ; 
but  if  you  have  a  possibility  of  marching  anywhere 
near  the  sea-coast,  I  believe  we  might  be  able  to 
furnish  you  with  bread  for  your  whole  army.  You 
will  judge  best  whether  this  notion  can  be  of  any 
use  to  you.  I  have  written  more  fully  of  it  in  my 
former  letters.  We  are  just  sending  out  Rear  Ad- 
miral Baker,  with  his  squadron  and  seven  regiments 
of  foot  to  the  straights  for  the  service  of  Spain, 
and  my  Lord  Sunderland  will  write  this  night  to 
Mr.  Stanhope,  to  acquaint  him  with  it,  and  send 
orders  to  the  Hague,  for  the  messenger  who  is  now 
there,  to  go  on  to  Barcelona  with  these  despatches. 

Count  Gallas  tells  us  that,  by  fresh  letters  from 
thence,  he  is  informed  a  squadron  of  our  ships  were 
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preparing  to  go  to  Sicily.  That  would  have  been 
useless  if  the  treaty  had  proceeded,  and  even  as 
things  stand,  I  think  that  squadron  might  be  more 
serviceable  upon  the  coast  of  Spain. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Ghent,  June  13,  1709. 

Since  my  last  I  had  the  favour  of  yours  of  the 
24th,  and  at  the  same  time  a  letter  from  Lord 
Sunderland  by  the  express  that  should  have  gone 
for  Spain ;  but  as  the  treaty  is  broke  off  upon  the 
difficulties  of  delivering  that  kingdom,  I  thought  it 
for  the  service  to  stop  him  for  some  time  ;  for  if  we 
do  not  hear  in  two  or  three  days  from  Monsieur  de 
Rouill^e,  I  believe  we  may  depend  upon  making 
this  campaign.  God  knows  what  is  best,  but  we 
are  like  to  meet  with  great  difficulties  as  to  forage. 
There  has  been  so  much  rain  that  this  morning  all 
the  general-officers  were  of  opinion  that  we  must  not 
march  forward  till  we  had  first  three  or  four  days' 
sunshine,  so  that  the  ground  might  be  a  little  dried, 
there  being  no  straw  in  the  country  for  the  poor 
men  to  lie  upon,  so  that  should  we  now  march,  one 
half  of  the  foot  might  in  less  than  ten  days  be  in 
the  hospitals. 

We  make  use  of  this  delay  in  sending  up  the  Lys 
all  that  may  be  necessary  for  a  seige  ;  for  when  we 
shall  get  to  the  plains  of  Lens,  we  must  have  a 
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battle  or  a  seige,  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  latter 
will  be  the  want  of  forage. 

As  Lord  Townshend  will  inform  you  of  all  that 
passes  at  the  Hague,  I  shall  by  this  post  give  you  no 
further  trouble. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LOR6  GODOLPHIN. 

Ghent,  June  13,  1709. 

My  Lord  Townshend  will  acquaint  you  with  what 
passes  at  the  Hague.  If  the  preparations  and  re- 
solutions of  France  be  as  we  are  informed,  I  fear  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  States  will  wish  they  had 
given  the  King  of  France  the  satisfaction  of  ex- 
plaining the  31st  article. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  appre- 
hensions I  have,  as  well  as  most  of  the  general- 
officers,  that  we  shall  not  find  wherewithal  to  make 
the  army  subsist,  especially  if  we  enter  France.  So 
it  were  to  be  wished  the  peace  had  been  agreed ; 
but  what  I  write  in  this  paper  I  desire  may  never 
be  known  to  any  but  the  Queen. 

74  (Lord  Raby)  is  contented  to  be  in  the  com- 
mission, and  as  Lord  Lexington  did,  he  must  not 
sign,  but  stay  where  he  is.  I  know  him  to  be  a  very 
meddling,  worthless,  insignificant  creature ;  but 
since  he  is  the  only  one  that  has  the  title  of  am- 
bassador, he  should  in  justice  be  named. 
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LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

June  14,  1709. 

My  letter  of  yesterday,  which  you  will  receive  at 
the  same  time  with  this,  was  so  long,  that  I  shall 
now  give  you  the  trouble  only  of  telling  you  what 
care  has  heen  taken  to  stop  the  corn  for  France. 

Sir  John  Norris  is  sent  to  the  sound  as  the  most 
proper  station  to  intercept  it  from  the  Baltic ;  Sir 
John  Leake  is  going  to  supply  his  place  before 
Dunkirk,  and  my  Lord  Dursley's  squadron  of  seven 
ships  cruises  in  the  sounding  to  protect  our  own 
trade,  and  to  lie  in  their  way  in  case  they  come 
North  about.  Orders  are  also  sent  to  Sir  George 
Byng  in  the  Mediterranean  for  some  ships  to  cruise 
betwixt  the  parts  of  Barbary  and  the  south  of 
France. 

This  seems  to  be  as  much  as  is  possible  for  us  to 
do  here  in  this  matter.  I  hope  the  Dutch  will  send 
ships  also  to  the  northward,  and  serve  to  watch  the 
other  channel  of  Dunkirk,  ours  not  being  able  to  do 
both. 

And  I  wish  all  the  rest  of  the  allies  would  be  as 
diligent  and  zealous  in  their  efforts  by  land  ;  but  I 
don't  find  the  Elector  of  Hanover  is  yet  moved  to- 
wards the  Rhine,  nor,  which  is  more  material,  do 
our  letters  from  Turin  by  yesterday's  post  give  any 
comfortable  accounts  of  their  forwardness  on  that 
side.  I  don't  know  whether  you  will  not  think 
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proper  to  touch  something  of  this  to  Count  Maffei : 
his  master  has  already  received  a  great  deal  of 
money  from  the  Queen  for  this  year's  extraordi- 
naries,  besides  the  regular  subsidy  ;  and  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable, whenever  he  thinks  fit  to  be  out  of  humour 
with  the  Court  of  Vienna,  that  her  Majesty's  great 
charge  and  pains  must  be  thrown  away,  who  shows 
so  much  concern  for  him,  and  takes  so  much  care  of 
his  interests  every  where. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  our  troops  going  to 
Spain  are  not  like  to  be  of  much  service  there. 
While  we  had  hope  of  getting  it  by  treaty,  there 
was  no  thought  of  doing  it ;  but  I  don't  see  how  it 
can  be  now  avoided,  since  the  French  lay  so  much 
stress  upon  the  keeping  of  Spain,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment has  given  the  money  for  those  regiments,  in 
order  to  reduce  it. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

June  15,  1709. 

I  have  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  9th  from  Rotter- 
dam in  your  way  to  the  army,  where  I  hope  you  will 
find  every  thing  in  a  better  forwardness  than  you 
seem  to  expect,  and  that  God  Almighty  will  continue 
to  bless  your  endeavours  and  preserve  your  person 
as  he  has  hitherto  done. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  letters  to-day,  it 
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is  a  great  satisfaction  to  find  the  Duke  of  Savoy  is 
preparing  to  take  the  field  immediately,  and  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  having  gone  great  lengths  towards 
his  satisfaction,  we  have  good  ground  to  hope  he 
will  make  the  campaign  cheerfully  and  vigorously. 

We  are  chiefly  concerned  here  at  present  with  the 
fear  that  Rouill^e  will  return  and  offer  cautionary 
towns,  which  can  have  no  other  effect  than  still  to 
amuse  and  renew  a  negotiation,  which  seems  to  be 
well  ended  in  one  respect,  since  there  seems  to  be 
more  spirit  and  union  among  the  allies  than  at  any 
time  before  ;  and,  indeed,  I  don't  wonder  at  it, 
since  the  insincerity  and  trickery  of  France  about 
Spain  is  so  detected  and  so  plain,  that  there  seems 
to  be  an  absolute  necessity  upon  the  allies  to  resent 
it.  But  I  don't  know  why  I  give  you  much  trouble 
upon  this  head,  since  Mr.  Secretary  will  send  you 
the  copy  of  his  letter  to  Lord  Townshend  in  answer 
to  my  Lord's,  letter  to  him  of  the  llth,  received  this 
day.  The  weather  has  been  delicious  yesterday  and 
to-day.  I  hope  you  will  have  both  the  satisfaction 
and  advantage  of  it. 

I  writ  you  a  long  letter  yesterday  by  the  way  of 
Ostend,  though  I  remember  you  used  to  chide  me 
for  it  last  year ;  but  I  still  fancy  it  must  needs  come 
to  you  a  day  or  two  sooner  than  by  Holland. 

Our  American  expedition  must  now  be  at  an  end ; 
and  the  troops  designed  for.  it  being  part  of  the 
establishment  for  Spain,  must  either  be  sent  thither 
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directly,  or  else  employed,  as  I  hinted  in  my  letter 
of  yesterday  by  Ostend,  for  reducing  of  Spain  by 
pressing  France. 

I  received  this  morning  the  enclosed  for  you, 
from  Lady  Marlborough,  who  I  hear  intends  to  be 
to-morrow  night  at  Windsor  Lodge ;  but  she  does 
not  let  me  know  when  she  designs  to  be  in  town. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Abbey  of  Looz,  June  24,  1709. 

Since  my  last  I  have  none  of  yours,  nor  nothing 
new  has  happened  here  except  the  endorsed  letter 
of  the  King  of  France,  which  came  the  day  before 
yesterday  from  Paris.  By  this  letter  as  well  as  by 
all  the  motions  they  make,  we  may  be  assured  that 
they  have  taken  their  measures  for  the  making  of  this 
campaign.  Where  they  are  now  posted  they  are  so 
strongly  entrenched  that  I  believe  it  will  not  be 
thought  advisable  to  attack  their  entrenchments  ; 
but  no  resolution  is  yet  taken.  The  Prince  of  Savoy 
and  the  deputies  dine  with  me  to-day ;  and  about 
five  in  the  afternoon  we  expect  the  return  of 
Monsieur  Dopff  and  Cadogan,  that  inarched  at 
break  of  day  with  a  strong  detachment  to  visit  the 
country  for  our  next  camp.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined 
the  misery  the  poor  country  people  are  in,  and  as 
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all  the  wheat  is  killed  everywhere  that  we  have  yet 
seen  or  hear  of,  I  know  not  how  we  shall  he  ahle  to 
keep  the  field  in  the  month  of  October ;  as  the 
enemy  must  struggle  with  the  same  difficulty,  we 
must  endeavour  to  do  our  hest,  and  our  first  thoughts 
must  be  to  oblige  them  to  march  from  their  present 
camp.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  is  yet  at  Mons, 
so  that  the  whole  is  commanded  by  Marshal  de 
Villars. 

I  thank  God  we  have  now  very  good  weather,  and 
I  hope  it  may  continue,  so  that  it  may  recompense 
us  for  the  very  bad  weather  which  we  have  had, 
which  has  already  occasioned  sickness  ;  for  there 
is  no  straw  in  the  country,  so  that  the  poor  men 
have  been  obliged  to  be  on  the  wet  ground. 

You  knowr  I  am  not  desirous  of  giving  the  Queen 
any  trouble  with  this  sort  of  people ;  but  the 
Marshal  de  Villars  sending  me  yesterday  the  en- 
dorsed from  Lady  Sophia  Buckley,  I  send  it,  that 
you  may  take  your  time  of  reading  it  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, so  that  I  may  know  what  answer  to  make. 
If  it  be  true  what  she  says,  in  justice  some  care 
should  be  taken  for  the  money.  She  means  Mr. 
Whitlock. 
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LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

June  24,  Midsummer-day,  1709. 

I  writ  to  you  yesterday  by  Mr.  Macky,  and  by 
the  way  of  Ostend,  in  order  to  a  settlement  of  that 
correspondence  for  the  future,  which  I  hope  you 
will  find  very  useful. 

I  returned  to  you  Lady  S.  B.'s  letter,  with  the 
answer  which  the  Queen  thought  proper  for  you  to 
make,  which,  by  the  style  of  her  letter,  one  may 
easily  judge  is  not  like  to  be  very  pleasing,  espe- 
cially if  she  has  taken  the  pains  to  begin  her 
journey  to  Brussels.  But  it  is  so  impossible  in  our 
circumstances  to  give  any  other  answer,  that  it 
would  not  be  very  convenient  to  have  it  known  even 
that  there  was  such  a  request. 

I  find  by  Mr.  Walpole,  that  you  send  over  the 
English  prisoners  taken  at  Almanza,  which  I  am 
sorry  for,  because  they  are  very  good  men,  and 
might  be  useful  to  you  ;  and  I  can  never  think  all 
your  regiments  are  so  full  as  not  to  have  room  for 
them,  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  give  those  men  to  the 
Colonels  of  those  regiments  here,  who  have  had  all 
the  levy  money  to  complete  their  regiments,  as  if 
there  were  no  such  men  in  the  world. 

It  appearing  by  our  fresh  letters,  that  the  Pre- 
tender is  come  to  the  Marshal  de  Villars's  army ;  it 
will  be  necessary  to  watch  the  port  of  Dunkirk  very 
particularly ;  and  I  hope  therefore  you  will  order 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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Mr.  Cadogan  to  renew  his  correspondence  in  that 
place,  that  so  we  may  have  timely  notice  of  the 
enemy's  designs  ;  for  in  case  they  should  really  think 
of  an  attempt  at  this  time,  we  have  not  near  so  many 
ships  at  hand  now  as  upon  the  last  attempt,  nor 
have  we  more  regiments  at  home  than  are  just  ne- 
cessary to  shut  the  gates,  but  those  three  which 
Monsieur  Vryberg  presses  for  very  much  to  he  sent 
over  to  you  as  necessary  to  complete  the  Queen's  part 
of  the  augmentation.  But  I  hope  this  is  not  neces- 
sary, having  never  heard  anything  like  it  from  you. 
I  wish  very  much  you  may  have  quick  success  at 
Tournay ;  hut  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  necessary 
to  send  an  express  with  the  news,  our  exchequer 
being  very  low  at  present ;  as  the  extraordinary 
number  of  the  poor  Palatines  which  come  over 
every  day  are  a  very  great  burthen  upon  the  Queen. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Villeavean,  June  27, 1709. 

The  bringing  our  battering  canon  to  Menin  has 
had  the  success  we  wished,  for  the  French  take  it 
for  granted  that  we  intended  the  siege  of  Ypres,  and 
accordingly  put  sixteen  battalions  in  that  place, 
and  drew  ten  battalions  from  Tournay,  so  that  we 
marched  last  night,  and  this  day,  by  twelve  of  the 
clock,  the  town  was  invested.  And  as  they  have 
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not  above  half  the  troops  in  the  town  they  ought  to 
have  for  a  vigorous  defence,  we  intend  to  attack  the 

O  ' 

town  and  citadel  at  the  same  time. 

Not  only  Prince  Eugene  and  myself,  hut  every- 
body was  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  too 
hazardous  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  camp  en- 
trenched as  it  now  is.  We  cannot  have  our  canon 
brought  to  us  by  the  Scheldt  in  less  than  ten  days, 
but  when  we  have  them  once  on  our  batteries,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  go  very  quick.  We  hope  the  taking  of 
this  town  will  not  only  be  of  great  use  to  us  if  the 
war  continues,  but  make  also  the  operations  of  this 
campaign  much  more  uneasy  to  the  Marshal  de 
Villars. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

June  27,  1709. 

Though  it  be  uncomfortable  enough  to  continue 
writing  while  these  stormy  contrary  winds  hinder 
us  of  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  you,  yet  be- 
lieving you  are  not  like  to  have  a  time  of  more 
leisure  during  the  whole  campaign  for  reading  my 
letters,  I  shall  venture  to  add  to  what  I  had  written 
yesterday,  that  as  it  is  the  humour  and  natu- 
ral temper  of  our  people  to  be  but  too  much  elated 
with  their  prosperity,  so  they  are  full  as  apt  to  run 
into  the  other  extreme  upon  the  least  disappoint- 
ment of  their  expectations  though  never  so  unrea- 
sonable. An  instance  of  this,  which  one  meets 
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almost  every  day,  is  that  because  they  had  per- 
suaded themselves,  in  case  the  French  camp  could 
not  be  attacked,  our  army  was  immediately  to  march 
into  France,  they  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
besieging  of  Tournay,  though  the  casual  weakening 
of  that  garrison  made  it  the  most  reasonable  thing 
that  could  be  done. 

This  is  carried  so  far,  that  what  I  writ  to  you  of 
about  a  month  ago  of  sending  bread  for  the  army 
by  sea,  is  now  become  every  man's  thought  and 
talk,  a  pattern  of  which  you  may  see  in  the  inclosed 
letter  to  my  Lord  Chancellor,  who  told  me  it  was 
from  his  own  chaplain,  who  it  seems  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  sea  coast  of  Kent. 

By  all  our  late  letters  from  Ireland,  I  doubt  the 
session  of  Parliament  there  is  not  like  to  end  so 
well,  as  one  had  reason  to  think  from  the  beginning 
of  it. 

Lord  Wharton  seems  to  apply  himself  more  to 
making  his  court  in  that  country  than  to  please  his 
old  friends.  In  this  Somers  and  Sunderland  are  not 
at  all  shy  at  shewing  their  dissatisfaction  at  his  con- 
duct ;  whether  it  be  really,  because  it  is  not  in  itself 
without  blame,  or  because  they  are  not  unwilling  to 
lay  hold  of  the  opportunity,  I  shall  not  take  upon 
me  to  say  ;  but  I  incline  to  think  there  may  be  a 
mixture  of  both  in  the  present  case. 

The  Queen  has  fixed  next  Thursday  for  her  going 
to  Windsor  for  the  rest  of  this  summer. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPH1N. 

July  1,  1709. 

Since  my  last  I  have  had  the  favour  of  five  of 
yours,  for  which  I  return  you  many  thanks.  As  to 
the  provisions  by  sea,  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
mention  in  some  of  yours,  I  did  in  my  former 
letters  let  you  know  it  would  be  of  great  use  when 
we  might  be  able  to  get  to  Abbeville. 

This  siege  is  of  very  great  consequence  if  the  war 
is  to  continue,  so  that  I  do  not  doubt  but  Monsieur 
de  Villars  will  do  his  utmost  to  force  his  troops  into 
it.  One  thousand  dragoons  came  last  night  to 
attempt  it,  but  their  heart  failed  them.  This  place 
certainly  is  the  best  fortified  of  any  in  this  country, 
but  as  we  have  surprised  them  with  not  above  half 
the  garrison  they  should  have,  I  hope  we  shall  suc- 
ceed at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  last  year  at  Lisle  ; 
and  if  we  can  take  it  in  any  seasonable  time,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  we 
shall  make  a  very  goc^campaign. 

I  am  of  the  opinion'  that  you  do  extremely  well 
in  encouraging  the  war  in  Spain,  but  I  fear  the 
regiments  you  send  will  be  of  very  little  use  this 
year;  but  I  own  to  you,  that  I  can  see  no  good 
reason  for  your  complying  with  the  desire  of  Lord 
Galway,  in  the  raising  of  six  regiments  of  dragoons 
in  Portugal,  which  can  never  be  depended  upon, 
nor  of  any  use  but  for  the  subsisting  of  a  few  French 
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officers  ;  nor  I  believe  it  was  never  heard  of  before, 
to  be  at  the  expence  of  raising  new  troops  at  the  end 
of  a  war. 

Whatever  may  be  pretended,  you  will  find  this 
will  cost  you  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  when  they 
are  on  foot,  you  will  be  told  that  they  cannot  subsist 
on  English  pay  ;  if  one  half  of  this  money  had  been 
employed  in  hiring  old  troops  that  might  have  been 
of  use,  and  you  may  depend  on  it  that  the  Portu- 
guese have  been  too  often  in  this  war  to  do  anything 
that  may  be  vigorous. 

The  Marshal  de  Villars  not  having  as  yet  marched 
from  his  entrenched  camp,  we  can  make  no  judg- 
ment of  what  he  intends ;  but  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  this  siege  has  disconcerted  his  measures,  they 
having  provided  their  magazines  towards  the  sea 
coast,  being  persuaded  that  we  should  open  the 
campaign  by  the  siege  of  Ypres.  The  French 
letters  from  Paris  of  the  24th  of  the  last  month, 
say  that  orders  are  given  for  the  marching  all  the 
French  troops  from  Spain  ;  I  have  not  faith  enough 
to  believe  this,  since  it  is  very  certain,  that  those 
troops  cannot  come  in  any  reasonable  time  to  the 
Rhine,  nor  in  this  country  to  do  service  this  cam- 
paign, and  in  Dauphine  there  is  so  great  a  scarcity 
of  provision  that  I  should  not  think  they  would 
send  them  there ;  a  very  little  time  will  let  us  see 
the  truth. 

I  must  beg  you  will  give  my  duty  to  the  Queen, 
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and  desire  of  her  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  order 
a  commission  of  Brigadier  for  the  Earl  of  Orrery, 
he  being  the  eldest  colonel,  and  a  man  of  quality. 

If  it  can  be  done  without  much  expence,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  settle  a  post  between  Ostend  and  the 
army,  but  the  letters  by  that  way  are  very  uncer- 
tain as  well  by  sea  as  land. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN- 

July  4,  1709. 

I  received  yesterday  the  favour  of  yours  of  the 
17th  of  the  last  month,  and  hope  it  will  turn  to 
good  account,  the  care  her  Majesty  has  taken  for 
the  preventing  of  corn  going  to  France.  Hitherto 
Monsieur  de  Villars  does  not  shew  any  inclinations 
for  quitting  his  camp,  but  contents  himself  with 
sending  several  parties,  consisting  of  three  and  four 
thousand  each,  to  visit  all  our  posts  in  hopes  of 
having  success  on  some  of  them,  or  of  getting  some 
of  them  into  the  town,  which  we  hope  to  prevent, 
our  lines  being  near  finished  on  one  side  of  the 
town,  and  in  three  days  more  we  hope  to  finish  the 
whole.  We  having  notice  this  afternoon  of  his 
having  sent  ten  thousand  men  to  attack  seven  hun- 
dred we  have  posted  at  Warinton  for  the  security 
of  the  Lys,  we  have  sent  two  thousand  men  to 
strengthen  that  post,  which  we  hope  will  come  in 
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time  for  their  relief.  The  great  part  of  our  canon 
is  come  to  Anduar,  and  on  the  sixth  we  intend  to 
open  the  trenches  at  three  attacks,  two  on  the  town, 
and  the  third  on  the  citadel. 

It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  the  sad  condition  all 
the  poor  country  people  are  in  for  want  of  bread  ; 
they  have  not  the  same  countenances  they  had  in 
other  years. 

Our  letters  from  Paris  confirm  the  withdrawing 
the  French  troops  from  Spain  ;  till  I  see  them  in 
France  I  cannot  think  it  real. 

You  know  I  endeavour  not  to  meddle  with  Scotch 
affairs,  but  I  can't  refuse  Lieutenant-General  Ross 
to  name  his  brother ;  I  desire  only  to  know  what  I 
may  say  to  him.  He  would  fain  have  him  Gustos 
Rotulorum  for  the  county  of  Ross. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARYBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

July  8th,  1709. 

I  have  had  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  19th,  which 
came  by  the  post  of  the  21st.  I  shall  be  very  un- 
easy till  I  hear  you  are  well.  What  you  mention 
in  the  latter  part  of  your  letter,  I  am  very  sorry 
for,  since  a  preparation  for  the  next  year's  campaign 
is  what  must  bring  France  to  reason,  if  they  can, 
which  as  yet  I  doubt,  be  able  to  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulties we  shall  oblige  them  to  undergo  this  cam- 
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paign.  They  are  already  obliged  to  take  by  force 
the  little  corn  the  poor  country  people  have  for  their 
subsistence.  We  shall  now,  in  a  very  few  days,  see 
what  measures  the  Marshal  de  Villars  will  take,  the 
troops  from  the  Rhine  being  come  to  this  frontier* 
It  is  said  they  will  form  an  army  in  Brabant ;  if  they 
do  we  shall  be  obliged  to  do  the  same.  Our  troops 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  General  Wilks 
came  time  enough  for  the  supporting  of  Connings 
and  Ponterouge,  but  that  of  Warinton  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war  ;  upon  the  approach  of 
our  troops  the  French  retired. 

You  will  hear  that  de  Rock,  our  chief  engineer, 
has  broke  his  leg ;  however,  we  opened  the  trenches 
last  night  with  little  or  no  loss,  the  enemy  not  per- 
ceiving us  till  near  daylight,  so  that  our  men  were 
covered,  we  having  2500  workmen  at  each  attack. 

I  have  received  a  very  pressing  letter  from  Me- 
dina, it  is  in  so  bad  English,  I  do  not  send  it,  since 
it  would  but  trouble  you.  I  have  directed  Cardonnell 
to  write  to  Medina  at  the  Hague,  that  he  might  in- 
struct his  son  with  the  vouchers  Mr.  Lowndes  de- 
sires by  his  letter  which  Mr.  Cardonnell  shall  an- 
swer by  this  post.  Old  Medina  showed  them  to  me 
before  I  sent  over  the  account,  he  had  other  preten- 
sions, which  are  not  demanded,  his  vouchers  not 
being  sufficient.  I  should  not  trouble  you  thus 
much,  but  that  I  am  really  convinced  that  the  ac- 
count is  just,  and  that  these  people  must  be  very 
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great  sufferers  this  campaign.  The  50,000  pounds 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Lowndes  will  be  much  more  than 
the  demands  for  forage  waggons,  and  all  the  other 
extraordinaries  for  the  last  campaign  ;  for  the  10,000 
pounds  that  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Cartwright  the 
last  winter  to  the  Imperial  troops,  I  shall  get  it 
repaid,  which  will  be  so  much  money  saved. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH, 

Windsor,  July  4-15,  1709. 

I  received  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  1st,  4th, 
and  8th  of  July,  before  I  came  from  London,  but 
had  not  time  to  thank  you  for  them  till  this  post. 
I  am  glad  to  find  you  continue  to  have  so  hopeful 
an  opinion  of  the  siege  of  Tournay.  People  were 
a  good  deal  prejudiced  against  it  here,  but  if  it 
succeeds  in  any  reasonable  time,  that  will  wear  off, 
and  we  shall  be  as  sanguine  as  ever,  which  is  but 
necessary,  for  unless  our  credit  be  not  only  sup- 
ported, but  even  augmented  by  success  abroad,  our 
provision  in  parliament  for  the  expence  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  will  fall  short  before  the  end  of  it,  by 
at  least  1,200,000/.  sterling.  Now,  as  to  the  prospect 
of  success  abroad,  I  hope  it  is  good  in  Flanders, 
and  would  certainly  be  better,  but  that  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  uses  us  like  children,  as  you  will  see  by  Mr. 
Palmes's  letters,  who,  I  make  no  doubt,  gives  you 
the  same  accounts  as  he  does  to  us  here. 
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Is  it  reasonable,  that  for  every  little  quarrel  and 
peevishness  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  he  should  dis- 
appoint all  the  just  expectations  of  the  Queen  and 
the  States,  after  what  they  have  done  for  him,  and 
the  very  great  expences  they  have  been  at,  to  put 
him  into  a  condition  of  distressing  France  on  that 
side,  and  now  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  is  even 
more  favourable  than  himself  could  have  hoped,  he 
is  pleased  to  be  sullen,  and  not  to  make  use  of  it  ? 
France  must  needs  know  this  temper  of  his,  and 
they  make  their  detachments  accordingly  from  Al- 
sace to  Flanders ;  and  the  best  construction  that 
can  be  put  upon  this  behaviour  is,  that  he  has  a 
mind  to  protract  the  war  at  other  people's  expence, 
and  thinks  he  shall  find  his  account  in  it.  We  are 
here  very  sensible  of  this  usage,  and  have  spoken 
very  broad  to  his  minister  upon  it,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  right  for  you  to  do  the  same  to  Count 
Maifei. 

Mr.  Secretary  Boyle  will,  by  this  post,  send  you 
word  of  what  he  has  orders  to  write  to  Lord  Towns- 
hend  upon  this  subject,  desiring  him  to  get  orders 
sent  to  the  minister  of  the  States  at  Turin  to  join 
with  Mr.  Palmes  there,  in  representing  to  that 
Court,  the  great  uneasiness  both  of  the  Queen  and 
the  States,  at  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  proceedings, 
which  I  hope  will  have  a  good  effect.  I  am  sure  it 
ought  to  have  it,  both  for  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
and  for  his  own  interest,  the  stronger  motive  of  the 
two. 
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As  for  Spain,  Mr.  Craggs  will  have  given  you 
an  account  how  things  stood  there  when  he  left  it ; 
but  Sir  John  Jenning's  arrival  there  has  so  changed 
and  mended  all  those  matters,  that  if  we  could  have 
fair  winds  to  carry  our  fleet  and  troops  from  hence  in 
any  time,  we  might  have  reason  to  hope  for  a  good 
account  from  that  side  of  the  world,  especially  if 
your  news  holds  of  the  French  having  withdrawn 
their  troops.  From  Portugal  I  agree  with  you,  that 
we  have  nothing  to  expect  of  advantage,  and  conse- 
quently ought  not  to  be  at  any  more  expence  than  is 
necessary  to  keep  those  people  in  our  alliance,  which 
is  so  necessary  for  our  trade ;  and  by  my  Lord  Gal- 
way's  last  letters  from  thence,  of  which  I  will  desire 
my  Lord  Sunderland  to  send  you  a  copy,  he  seems 
fully  of  the  same  opinion. 

I  shall  take  care  of  your  commands  in  relation  to 
Medina  and  the  Comte  de  Velez's  letter.  I  have 
spoken  to  the  Queen  of  what  you  desire  for  the  Earl 
of  Orrery,  though  I  don't  well  know  how  you  come 
to  desire  it.  She  will  give  her  commands  to  Mr. 
Walpole  in  that  matter,  as  soon  as  she  sees  him. 

Designing  to  go  to-morrow  for  two  or  three  days 
into  Wiltshire,  you  are  not  like  to  be  troubled  with 
any  letter  from  me  by  the  next  post.  The  truth  is, 
this  is  sufficient  for  two  or  three  posts. 

In  the  hand  of  the  Duchess. — This  letter  was  writ  by  Lord  Trea- 
surer before  he  went  from  Windsor,  I  have  sent  your 
packet  of  the  10th  of  July  after  him  to  Salisbury,  where 
he  is  gone  to  see  his  horses. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

July  18th,  1709. 

I  shall  write  to  you  by  this  night's  post  by  Hol- 
land, which  I  think  may  be  as  soon  with  you  as 
this  by  Mr.  Craggs.  I  find  by  him  and  Mr.  Stan- 
hope, that  they  have  no  great  opinion  of  the  King 
of  Spain's  gratitude  to  the  Queen  and  England  for 
the  great  expences  they  have  been  at.  I  am  apt 
to  believe  they  may  have  reason,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  King  of  Spain  are  such,  that  his  in- 
terest will  always  oblige  him  to  endeavour  to  be  well 
with  the  Queen.  So  that  this  proposal,  which  is 
now  sent  by  202  (Mr.  Craggs),  if  it  be  thought  good 
for  England,  he  must  comply  with  it,  though  I  be- 
lieve you  will  find  the  Count  de  Gallas  make  diffi- 
culties. 

By  a  letter  I  have  received  from  62  (the  Pen- 
sioner) I  see  he  is  of  opinion  that  we  certainly  shall 
have  peace  this  winter,  if  the  necessities  augment 
in  France,  as  we  are  assured  they  must  be  necessi- 
tated to  comply  with  our  demands,  otherwise  I  own 
to  you  I  do  not  like  62  insisting  upon  the  leaving 
out  the  article  in  the  project  of  the  barrier  for  the 

t entire  monarchy  of  Spain,  and  I  hope  the  Queen 
will  not  comply  with  so  unreasonable  a  desire  ;  for 
King  Charles  would  have  just  reason  to  take  such 
a  compliance  as  a  neglect  of  his  interest,  nor  do  I 
believe  the  Parliament  would  approve  of  such  a 
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condescension.  I  have  written  to  the  pensioner  as 
you  desired  for  ships  to  be  before  Dunkirk ;  but  I 
do  not  expect  it  should  have  any  success,  since  they 
are  persuaded  that  if  the  French  are  able  to  put 
any  ships  to  sea,  they  will  be  employed  for  the 
bringing  of  corn. 

I  see  by  your  last  letters  the  reasons  for  your 
apprehending  a  descent  in  Scotland  ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances of  France  are  such,  that  you  are  in  less 
danger  of  being  attacked  this  summer  than  at  any 
time  when  you  have  a  peace.  Besides  I  have  a 
man  there  that  will  give  early  notice  if  they  make 
any  preparations,  so  that  I  am  confident  you  may 
be  at  ease. 

I  enclose  the  King  of  Spam's  letter,  by  which 
you  will  see  that  he  does  not  entirely  admit  of  my 
excusing  myself  from  the  acceptance  of  this  govern- 
ment. As  I  would  not  make  any  answer  before  I 
have  the  Queen's  leave,  so  I  conjure  you  as  a  friend 
with  all  duty  to  represent  it  so  to  her  Majesty,  that 
my  resolutions  are  such  that  I  cannot  accept  of  this 
government.  Besides,  should  I  continue  in  so  great 
a  station,  it  might  give  an  opportunity  to  my  enemies 
to  be  censuring  my  actions,  which,  with  the  Queen's 
leave,  I  shall  endeavour  for  the  rest  of  my  life  to 
avoid  by  not  meddling  in  any  public  business,  but 
where  her  personal  concern  may  require  it. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

July  25th,  1709. 

I  have  received  the  favour  of  yours  from  Tilsit 
of  the  6th.  The  great  quantity  of  waters  which 
this  garrison  are  masters  of,  gives  us  great  trouble 
now  that  we  should  pass  the  Fosse,  so  that  our 
being  masters  of  the  town  is  retarded  for  some 
days. 

The  Marshal  de  Villars  having  received  his  re- 

o 

inforcement  from  Germany,  has  made  a  march  to- 
wards Valenciennes,  in  order  to  cover  that  place, 
and  to  give  some  hopes  to  Tournay,  as  if  he  had 
thoughts  of  relieving  them.  It  is  believed  here, 
that  if  the  Elector  of  Hanover  will  act  as  soon  as  he 
joins  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  that  the  French  will 
be  obliged  to  send  some  troops  from  hence,  but  I 
do  not  flatter  myself  with  such  hopes,  believing  the 
enemy  does  not  much  value  what  can  be  done  on, 
that  side.  Besides,  they  cannot  but  see  the  little 
intention  there  is  of  acting  with  vigour,  since  we  are 
now  at  the  end  of  July,  and  the  army  there  has  made 
no  motion,  though  they  are  three  times  as  strong  as 
the  enemy. 

I  received  yesterday,  by  express,  the  enclosed 
from  the  Pensioner.  The  project  he  mentions  is  the 
marching  four  or  five  thousand  men  into  Tranche 
Comte,  where  the  Emperor  has  had  intelligence  for 
some  years,  and  Prince  Eugene  is  persuaded  that  it 
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will  succeed.  I  am  of  the  Pensioner's  opinion,  that 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  any  part  of  this 
money  be  employed  for  any  other  use  than  that  of 
the  Franche  Comte',  so  that  I  propose  to  him  that 
the  money  should  be  lodged  in  such  hands  as  should 
be  named  by  her  Majesty  and  the  States.  Whatever 
we  can  do  for  the  strengthening  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine is  certainly  right,  for  that  is  the  barrier  we 
ought  to  have  on  that  side  of  France,  but  I  appre- 
hend the  States  will  not  so  heartily  engage  as  they 
ought,  for  they  will  not  make  any  step  that  may 
make  the  negotiation  of  peace  more  difficult,  at 
least  these  are  my  apprehensions. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  THE  EARL  OF 
SUNDERLAND. 

July  the  26th,  1709. 

I  have  had  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  5th,  with 
the  copy  of  Lord  Galway's  letter  of  the  24th  of  the 
last  month.  I  think  his  reasoning  is  very  just.  I 
am  also  of  opinion  with  you,  that  the  disturbances 
in  France  give  a  great  occasion  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  of  doing  good  to  his  personal  interest  as  well 
as  to  the  public.  As  he  is  a  Prince  that  knows  very 
well  what  he  does,  I  may  own  to  you,  that  it  gives 
me  very  uneasy  thoughts,  not  that  I  think  he  has 
any  dealings  with  France,  but  that  he  may  think  it 
his  interest  to  lengthen  the  war. 
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You  will  see  by  what  I  write  to  Lord  Treasurer, 
that  it  is  a  misfortune  the  Elector  was  not  on  the 
Rhine  the  beginning  of  this  month,  since  that  time 
would  have  been  the  best  time  for  the  attempt  of 
the  Tranche  Comte' ;  the  enemy  having  no  troops 
on  that  side,  and  the  people  as  you  know  very  well 
inclined  for  us.  Not  only  on  this  occasion,  but  when 
we  treat  of  peace,  I  should  think  it  very  much  for 
the  interest  of  the  allies  to  strengthen  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  for  that  would  be  a  good  barrier  on  that 
side.  As  for  our  seige,  the  nearer  we  get  to  the 
fosse7,  the  more  difficulty  we  find,  so  that  we  must 
have  patience.  The  Marshal  de  Villars  having 
received  the  detachment  from  the  Rhine,  and  know- 
ing the  impossibility  of  our  being  able  to  march  till 
we  are  masters  of  the  town,  he  is  come  with  his 
army  between  the  Scarpe  and  the  Skell,  having  left 
ten  thousand  men  in  his  lines  of  La  Basse'e,  where 
the  militia  of  the  Boullonnois  is  expected. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOHOUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

July  30,  1709. 

I  gave  you  an  account  last  night  of  the  town  of 
Tournay  capitulating.  The  Prince  of  Savoy  and  I 
signed  at  ten  o'clock  last  night,  to-morrow  night  we 
are  to  begin  the  continuation  of  our  attack  against 
the  citadel.  My  Lord  Albemarle  has  the  command 
of  Tournay. 

I  am  assured  that  Monsieur  de  Guichon,  who  was 

VOL.  II.  A  A 
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with  Monsieur  de  Torcy  at  the  Hague,  came  the 
24th  of  this  month  to  the  Hague,  and  returned  the 
next  day  for  Paris.  As  I  have  received  letters  of 
the  same  date  from  Lord  Townshend  and  the  Pen- 
sioner, which  make  no  mention  of  him,  I  should  not 
believe  it,  but  that  it  comes  from  one  I  ought  to  be- 
lieve ;  but  I  believe  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that 
the  misery  of  France,  and  the  inclinations  of  the 
Dutch  are  such,  that  if  it  be  possible  to  find  any  ex- 
pedient for  the  easing  of  the  thirty-first  article,  it 
will  be  done,  for  they  will  have  peace ;  but  I  fear  it 
may  be  such  a  one  as  may  occasion  a  very  great  ex- 
pense for  the  next  year,  both  to  England  and  the 
Dutch.  We  are  now  told  that  the  Elector  of  Hano- 
ver will  be  on  the  Rhine  by  the  8th  of  the  next 
month.  If  they  had  begun  to  have  acted  sooner,  it 
might  have  been  of  some  use  ;  but  as  the  enemy 
have  now  drawn  all  the  troops  they  think  proper 
from  thence,  I  suppose  they  have  taken  their  reso- 
lution of  letting  him  eat  what  forage  he  pleases.  By 
the  French  letters  of  yesterday,  we  see  that  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  is  not  as  yet  much  alarmed  at  the 
motions  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  army. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Aug.  1,  1709. 

We  begun  last  night  the  construction  of  our  at- 
tack against  the  citadel,  and  in  three  or  four  days 
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we  shall  change  our  camp,  which  will  be  towards 
Orchies,  by  which  we  shall  cover  the  siege  and  be 
nearer  the  French  lines.  We  have  no  letters  but 
what  continue  to  speak  of  the  misery  in  France. 
However  I  do  not  yet  hear  that  any  answer  is  given 
to  the  Pensioner's  letters,  by  which  I  think  it  plain 
that  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  starving  will  oblige 
them  to  consent  to  the  preliminaries.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  answer  the  Queen  has  received 
from  the  King  of  Spain,  as  to  the  barrier ;  for  by 
the  discourse  the  Count  de  Zinzendorff  held  when 
at  Brussels,  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  will  be 
opposition  in  that  matter,  he  being  empowered  and 
instructed  from  the  King  of  Spain.  I  hope  the 
Queen  will  approve  of  my  having  let  Mr.  Palmes 
know  that  1  think  it  more  for  her  Majesty's  service 
that  he  should  lose  no  time  in  joining  the  Duke  of 
Savoy's  army,  in  order  to  press  them  to  enter  on 
action,  than  to  continue  in  this  season  at  Milan.  I 
have  none  of  yours  since  mv  last. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARYBOROUGH. 

Aug.  4,  1709. 

I  have  none  of  yours  to  acknowledge  since  my 
last,  nor  no  hopes  of  them,  as  the  wind  is  at  present. 
My  political  reflections  are  all  exhausted  in  my  two 
last  letters  by  Ostend  and  by  Holland,  so  I  write 

A  A  2 
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these  two  lines  that  you  may  not  think  me  either 
negligent  or  lazy. 

I  wish  you  good  success  very  heartily  in  the  war, 
or  in  the  peace,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  in  the  latter  ; 
without  it  all  will  fall  to  pieces  here  next  winter. 
If  we  can  get  it  upon  the  foot  of  the  preliminary 
treaty,  everybody  of  all  sides  would  really  be  pleased 
with  it.  But  even,  in  that  case,  Harley  and  his 
emissaries  would  say  you  might  have  what  terms  you 
would,  as  they  did  when  they  thought  the  prelimi- 
naries agreed  to.  And  if  it  should  prove,  in  any  one 
article,  less  to  our  advantage,  they  would  say  you 
might  have  had  better,  but  that  you  had  a  mind  to 
protract  the  war. 

In  short,  their  language  is  all  the  same  with  a 
little  French  book  which  Mr.  de  Cardonnell  did  me 
the  favour  to  send  me  over  by  the  last  post  but  one, 
and  is,  one  or  other,  the  most  impudent  as  well  as 
most  impertinent  thing  that  ever  I  saw  in  print, 
which  is  saying  a  proud  word. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Orchies,  Aug.  6,  1709. 

In  yours  of  the  15th,  by  Ostend,  you  desire  to  be 
informed  which  came  first.  Though  the  winds  were 
very  contrary,  that  of  the  same  date,  by  Holland, 
came  first ;  but  there  must  have  been  some  negli- 
gence or  mistake  in  that  of  yours  by  Ostend,  for 
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that  by  Collins  of  the  22nd,  I  had  one  day  sooner, 
though  they  both  came  by  Ostend. 

We  marched  to  this  place  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  by  the  uneasiness  Monsieur  de  Villars  seems  to 
be  in  by  his  perpetual  marches  and  countermarches, 
I  hope  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  preserve  his 
lines  at  La  Bassee,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  hinder 
us  from  making  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  as  he  now 
pretends.  I  am  going  this  morning  to  Tournay,  to 
receive  the  King  of  France's  answer  concerning  the 
citadel.  I  find  by  the  Pensioner's  letter,  which  I 
received  last  night,  that  he  begins  to  be  of  opinion 
that  the  French  will,  if  possible,  defer  the  renewing 
the  negotiation  till  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

I  have  assured  him  that  we  will  do  all  in  our 
power  to  bring  them  to  a  battle,  but  I  think  they 
will  do  their  utmost  to  avoid  it.  He  should  begin 
early  to  prepare  the  States  to  consent  to  the  same 
state  of  war  we  had  this  year,  for  till  that  is  done, 
the  French  will  flatter  themselves  that  the  intentions 
of  the  States  is  to  have  peace  before  the  next  cam- 
paign. If  the  French  do  as  I  think  they  will,  put 
us  to  this  expence,  we  ought  to  make  them  pay  for 
it ;  and  if  we  should  have  a  peace,  the  money  given 
might  be  employed  to  paying  of  debts. 

Mr.  Neville  and  his  two  sons  have  been  here  some 
days.  I  could  wish  the  whole  House  of  Commons 
were  with  them,  believing  in  the  winter  they  would 
not  then  be  so  ready  to  find  faults. 
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Mr.  Walpole  has  not  sent  me  the  Earl  of  Orrery's 
commission  of  Brigadier  ;  but  upon  your  letting  me 
know  the  Queen's  pleasure,  I  have  declared  him. 
My  reason  of  writing  for  him  was  his  being  a  man 
of  quality  and  the  eldest  Colonel. 

The  King  of  France  refuses  to  agree  to  the  arti- 
cles for  the  surrender  of  the  citadel,  unless  we  shall 
consent  to  a  general  cessation  of  arms  in  this  country 
till  the  5th  of  the  next  month,  which  time  he  said 
might  be  employed  in  negotiating  the  peace.  As 
this  was  neither  in  our  power  nor  inclinations,  we 
are  going  on  with  our  attacks. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH 

St.  James's,  July  26- Aug.  6,  1709. 

Not  having  any  of  yours  to  acknowledge  since 
mine  by  the  Dutch  post,  and  another  of  the  same 
date  by  Collins,  who  went  by  Ostend,  I  shall  begin 
to  trouble  you  in  this  letter  with  the  account  of  a 
conversation  I  had  last  Sunday,  at  Windsor,  with 
my  Lord  Somers,  who  spoke  very  freely  to  me  of 
many  things.  Among  others,  he  told  me  he  had 
newly  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  his,*  to  whom  Harley  used  to  tell  as  much 
of  his  mind  as  to  anybody,  and  that  having  lately 
seen  him,  Harley  had  said  enough  to  him  to  let  him 

*  Possibly  Lord  Rivers. 
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see  plainly  what  were  the  schemes  and  designs  of 
himself  and  of  the  Tories  when  Parliament  met. 
In  the  first  place,  he  laid  it  down  for  a  foundation, 
that  you  and  I  were  absolutely  against  peace,  and 
resolved  not  to  admit  of  it  on  any  terms,  which  he 
would  insinuate  was  very  demonstrable  two  or  three 
years  since,  and  now  lately  there  had  been  great 
proofs  given  in  confirmation  of  his  knowledge  in 
that  matter. 

That  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  King  of 
France  would  yet  be  able  to  fence  so  this  summer 
as  to  hinder  your  hopes  of  making  peace  agree- 
able to  England,  if  those  were  your  hopes.  But, 
for  his  own  part,  he  was  persuaded  you  were  as  fond 
of  war  as  was  possible,  or  otherwise  you  had  it 
lately  in  your  power  to  have  put  an  end  to  it  at 
once,  and  a  time  would  come  when  that  matter 
would  require  a  strict  examination ;  but  for  that 
reason,  as  well  as  many  others,  they  must  have  peace 
at  any  rate  ;  for  there  was  no  attacking  of  ministers, 
no  naming  mal-administrations  of  any  kind,  while 
war  was  in  being,  because  that  was  too  great  a 
weight  upon  them  that  did  it,  to  struggle  with,  as 
they  had  already  found  more  than  once,  by  their 
own  experience,  and  therefore,  they  must  now  force 
the  Queen  into  peace,  by  refusing  necessaries  for 
war,  and  by  agreeing  with  Holland  in  everything 
that  relates  to  peace ;  and  in  case  the  King  of 
France  can  but  be  so  as  he  hoped,  that  peace 
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should  not,  in  the  mean  time,  be  to  the  liking  of 
England,  then  to  impute  that  to  you  and  me,  but 
chiefly  the  latter,  from  which  he  said  they  could 
never  get  off. 

I  did  agree  with  Lord  Somers,  that  this  relation 
of  Harley's  scheme  was  very  probable,  but  I  hope 
you  will  every  way  be  able  to  disappoint  it. 

I  troubled  you  by  the  last  post,  in  my  letter  by 
Holland,  and  also  in  that  by  Collins  the  messenger, 
so  very  fully  upon  the  subject  of  the  peace,  that  I 
need  not  add  to  it  in  this,  but  just  to  repeat,  that 
in  case  there  should  be  a  plain  necessity  of  ceasing 
hostilities  against  France,  without  any  certainty 
when  we  shall  have  possession  of  Spain,  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  the  best  measures  we  can,  even  before 
the  winter  comes,  for  pressing  of  Spain  on  all  sides. 
And  I  am  not  in  my  opinion  very  different  from  the 
notions  of  my  Lord  Gal  way  upon  that  subject,  which 
you  will  find  in  the  enclosed  letters  from  him  to 
yourself  and  to  me,  which  I  received  last  Sunday 
at  Windsor. 

Lord  Polworth,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont, 
who  has  a  regiment  of  dragoons  in  Scotland,  is  now 
at  the  bath  for  recovery  of  his  health,  and  has  so 
little  hopes  of  it,  so  as  ever  to  be  able  to  serve  with 
his  regiment,  that  he  is  extremely  desirous  to  part 
with  it  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe's  brother,  Mr. 
Kerr,  who  is  indeed  a  very  pretty  young  gentle- 
man. 
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I  am  very  much  pressed,  both  by  Somers  and 
Sunderland,  to  write  to  you  of  this,  and  to  desire 
your  favour  and  assistance  in  it.  And  so  far  I  agree 
with  them,  that  this  would,  be  a  great  obligation  to 
the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  and  also  that  it  would  be 
right  to  oblige  him  before  winter,  because  I  think 
we  probably  may  have  more  sincere  assistance 
from  him  than  we  are  like  to  have  from  others  of 
his  countrymen  who  have  found  much  more  favour, 
and  yet  who  certainly  will  help  Harley  and  the  To- 
ries as  much  as  they  can,  underhand,  if  not  above- 
board. 

I  know  not  what  engagements  you  may  be  under, 
or  what  difficulties  this  proposal  may  bring  upon 
you,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  your  thoughts  of 
it  when  you  are  fully  at  leisure. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  don't  know 
whether  very  much  weight  ought  to  be  laid  upon 
Monsieur  Guichon's  being  at  the  Hague  for  a  day, 
though  you  had  not  any  notice  of  it  from  the  Pen- 
sioner or  Lord  Townshend.  He  might  be  sent  to 
Petham  or  somebody  else,  and  they  knew  not,  or 
heard  not  of  him  till  he  was  gone  ;  but  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, and  if  really  there  be  still  any  underhand 
trickings  with  the  States,  I  will  venture  to  be  very 
positive  in  my  opinion,  that  it  were  much  better  the 
negotiations  should  be  publicly  renewed  and  carried 
on,  provided  hostilities  do  not  cease,  till  France  has 
actually  complied  with  such  parts  of  the  preliminary 
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treaty  as  are  unquestionably  within  her  power,  and 
give  all  the  satisfaction  for  what  is  not  in  her  power, 
as  the  matter  is  capable  of. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

St.  James's,  Aug.  9,  1709. 

We  have  now  three  posts  due  from  Holland,  and 
the  winds  continue  so  cross  that  I  don't  know  when 
we  may  hope  for  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from 
you. 

Monsieur  de  Ligonde,  a  French  prisoner,  who 
had  leave  sometime  since  to  go  to  France,  came  over 
last  week  in  a  boat  from  Boulogne,  and  reports  that 
the  French  Court  had  agreed  to  the  capitulation  for 
Tournay,  which  I  hope  is  true,  because  you  seemed 
very  desirous  in  your  last  letter  that  they  should 
do  so. 

I  don't  exactly  remember  what  you  said  to  me 
before  you  went  away,  about  10  (Lord  Rivers)  and 
his  pretensions.  He  is  extremely  busy  all  this  time 
in  endeavouring  to  make  them  succeed,  and  ex- 
tremely dangerous  at  all  times,  as  you  well  know ; 
and  considering  how  he  imposes  on  a  great  man  who 
is  a  friend  of  ours,  and  means  to  continue  so,  unless 
he  be  made  jealous  and  uneasy  by  Lord  Rivers,  I 
have  been  sometimes  of  opinion  it  would  be  best  to 
send  him  out  of  the  way,  where  2  (Lord  Galway) 
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is  now,  and  has  pressed  this  good  while  for  his  re- 
turn ;  so  that  Lord  Galway  would  like  it,  and  Lord 
Rivers,  nor  nobody  else  could  ever  get  any  credit 
there.  However  I  would  not  make  any  steps  in 
this  till  I  know  your  thoughts  of  it.  I  own  to  you 
my  own  are,  that,  which  way  soever  this  turns,  he 
will  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  if  he  stays  here  ;  and 
whatever  professions  he  has  made  to  you,  or  does 
how  underhand  make  to  me,  I  am  of  opinion  he  is 
at  bottom  entire  with  Harley,  for  birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together.  When  all  this  is  said,  there  will  yet 
be  a  necessity  of  managing  him,  in  some  degree,  or 
else  his  friend,  whom  he  imposes  upon,  will  perhaps 
be  so  simple  as  to  fly  out  and  keep  no  measures, 
would  have  its  inconveniences  at  this  time. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Windsor,  Aug.  11, 1709. 

Yesterday  I  received  the  favour  of  yours  of  the 
6th,  by  Ostend,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  31st  of 
July,  but  the  former  letters  you  mention  in  it,  which 
I  suppose  went  by  Holland,  are  not  yet  arrived, 
there  being  to-morrow  four  posts  due  from  thence. 
This  is  another  instance  of  the  advantage  of  sending 
by  Ostend,  as  the  winds  may  happen,  for  we  have 
now  fresh  news  from  your  army,  though,  at  the  same 
time  the  want  of  four  posts  from  Holland  keep  us 
wholly  ignorant  of  what  passes  in  Savoy,  Italy,  Spain, 
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or  any  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  by  late  letters 
from  Colonel  Wade,  at  Lisbon,  as  also  by  some  hints 
in  some  former  letters  from  France,  to  the  same 
sense,  it  looks  as  if  the  designs  of  the  King  of 
France's  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  we 
could  scarce  give  any  credit  to  last  year,  were  now 
all  likely  to  come  abroad  into  the  world.  If  this 
should  prove  so,  I  should  think  that  ought  to  make 
a  foul  house  in  more  places  than  one. 

I  find  the  Queen  is  very  much  inclined  to  be  of 
Lady  Marlborough's  mind  upon  the  subjects  of  yours 
of  the  16th,  and  indeed  in  everything  relating  to 
King  Charles ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  must  tell 
you,  that  Lord  Townshend  and  Lord  Somers,  and 
most  of  those  who  are  like  to  have  the  consideration 
of  this  matter,  are  directly  of  another  opinion. 

As  for  myself,  I  think  your  arguments  are  unan- 
swerable ;  however  this  thing  has  been  already  so 
much  pressed  by  Lord  Townshend,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Pensioner,  that  it  is  with  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
culty that  I  have  been  able  to  give  it  any  delay,  and 
I  expect  all  those  instances  should  be  as  strong  as 
ever  upon  the  arrival  of  the  four  posts  which  are 
now  due. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  pray  heartily  for  your 
good  success  abroad,  for  at  home  I  begin  to  be  sen- 
sible we  are  to  expect  all  the  same  difficulties  next 
winter  which  we  struggled  with  in  the  last,  and  from 
the  same  people. 


; 
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The  Earl  of  Mar  is  going  next  week  to  drink  the 
waters  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as  he  tells  me,  for  his 
health  :  he  talks  of  going  by  Ostend,  and  of  waiting 
upon  you  at  the  army.  I  believe  he  is  likely  enough 
to  make  you  a  great  many  professions,  and,  if  they 
were  sincere,  I  should  think  them  as  valuable  as 
from  most  men  of  his  country ;  but  I  must  also  let 
you  know,  that  he  is  thought  to  be  very  deeply  en- 
gaged with  the  Tories,  and  particularly  with  Har- 
ley,  by  alliance,  as  well  as  by  inclination.  If  he 
speaks  to  you  in  such  a  manner  as  you  think  you 
may  rely  upon,  it  may  be  of  great  use ;  but  after 
what  I  have  already  told  you,  you  yourself  will  be 
the  best  judge  of  that,  by  the  air  and  manner  of 
his  speaking  to  you.  He  has  the  general  character 
of  a  man  of  honour. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  Dutch  East  India 
ships  are  come  home  safe,  and  I  should  now  hope 
they  will  be  easier  in  letting  some  of  their  men- 
of-war  watch  the  corn  vessels  coming  from  the 
northward  to  France,  or  at  least  help  us  to  hinder 
them  from  going  into  Dunkirk.  Our  Ostend  let- 
ters tell  us  they  are  working  very  hard  at  Dunkirk, 
in  order  to  remove  the  ships  and  stores  in  that 
port  to  Havre-de-Grace.  I  think  this  can  hardly 
be  literally  true,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  be  cer- 
tainly informed  what  they  really  are  doing  there. 
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LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Windsor,  Sunday,  Aug.  14,  1709. 

I  received  here  last  night  the  favour  of  four  letters 
from  you  at  the  same  time,  of  the  8th,  the  12th,  the 
15th,  and  the  19th,  with  all  the  several  letters  and 
papers  enclosed  in  them. 

My  Lord  Townshend's  letters  to  Mr.  Secretary 
by  the  same  posts  give  an  account  of  the  substance 
of  Monsieur  de  Torcv's  letter  to  the  Pensioner  and 

V 

also  of  his  answer,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  right 
one  ;  but  still  I  find  Lord  Townshend  is  of  opinion 
that  the  negotiations  being  again  renewed,  though 
but  in  this  manner,  they  will  not  break  off  any  more 
till  the  preliminaries  for  a  peace  are  agreed  on  both 
sides  ;  by  what  Mr.  Secretary  will  be  ordered  to 
write  by  this  post  in  answer  to  my  Lord  Towns- 
hend's letters,  you  will  see  the  opinion  of  the  Queen 
and  her  council  is  that,  if  lit)  (the  States)  cannot 
be  kept  from  renewing  negotiations  upon  the  offer 
from  France  of  giving  the  cautionary  towns  in 
Flanders  only,  yet  at  least  it  ought  to  be  insisted 
on,  that  these  towns  be  named  by  the  allies,  and  no 
cessation  of  arms  till  all  be  executed  that  is  agreed 
to  be  done  in  Flanders  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Dutch 
put  into  the  actual  possession  of  these  towns,  and 
the  allies  so  far  put  into  the  possession  of  Dunkirk, 
as  to  be  sure  of  its  immediate  demolition. 

Now.  these  things  being  once  agreed  to  be  done, 
I  shall  only  add  my  opinion  that  it  is  extremely 
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desirable  for  us  they  should  be  done  as  soon  as  may 
be,  so  that  the  Queen  may  be  able  to  speak  upon 
certainties  to  the  Parliament,  when  that  time  comes, 
or  otherwise  things  will  run  into  a  strange  confusion, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  shall  have  more  diffi- 
culty to  prosecute  the  war  another  year,  considering 
the  little  disposition  to  it  in  Holland,  than  we  shall 
find  in  justifying  peace  upon  the  foot  of  the  pre- 
liminaries, though  with  no  other  security  than 
France  is  able  to  give,  provided  we  can  say  to  the  Par- 
liament that  Dunkirk  is  demolished,  Newfoundland 
yielded,  and  a  treaty  made  with  the  States  and  the 
emperor  for  the  immediate  reducing  of  Spain  by 
force.  And  I  agree  entirely  with  you,  that  probably 
it  will  not  require  much  time  to  reduce  Spain,  when 
the  Spaniards  find  themselves  quite  abandoned  by 
France,  and  no  longer  able  to  keep  their  monarchy 
from  being  most  miserably  divided  and  broken,  but 
by  acknowledging  King  Charles  the  third. 

Now,  as  to  the  matter  depending  about  the  treaty 
for  the  succession  and  barrier,  I  find  by  all  Lord 
Townshend's  letters,  that  he  continues  not  only  firm 
but  warm  in  his  opinion  directly  contrary  to  yours  ; 
and  he  is  very  positive  that  the  pensioners  and  all 
those  that  are  well  intentioned  will  get  the  better  of 
61  and  that  party,  if  they  can  be  able  to  give  them 
this  instance  that  the  friendship  of  the  Queen  arid 
England  is  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  any 
other,  and  that  this  will  certainly  take  away  the 
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great  handle  by  which  61  and  his  party  gather 
strength  in  Holland,  instead  of  adding  more  strength 
to  them,  as  you  in  your  letters  seem  to  think  it 
will. 

I  must  own  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  for  both  these  opinions,  and  therefore  am 
very  far  from  taking  upon  myself  to  determine  which 
of  them  is  most  right ;  but  as  I  very  much  wish 
the  question  might  not  come  to  bear,  so  I  am  in 
great  hopes  the  renewing  of  the  negotiations  for  the 
peace  may  make  it  the  less  necessary,  and  by  conse- 
quence abate  a  great  deal  of  the  warmth  with  which 
it  seems  to  be  expressed,  especially  when  Lord 
Townshend  shall,  as  he  will  be  ordered  to  do  by  this 
post,  begin  to  press  the  States  to  enter  into  new 
measures  for  reducing  Spain,  in  view  of  not  being 
able  to  keep  them  from  accepting  such  a  security  as 
France  pretends  she  is  only  able  to  give. 

You  say  nothing  more  in  your  letters  of  the  ad- 
vantage obtained  in  Savoy  ;  if  that  blow  were  well 
followed,  I  should  think  nothing  more  likely  to 
make  France  leave  off  all  their  chicanery  about  the 
peace,  and  come  presently  to  the  point,  and  for  the 
reasons  I  have  already  given  in  this  letter,  that  if 
peace  does  not  come  before  the  Parliament,  the 
entire  communication  and  correspondence  between 
Harley  and  61  will  certainly  force  us  to  a  worse. 

Our  fleet  and  troops  are  still  kept  in  Torbay  by 
contrary  winds  ;  the  same  winds  would  serve  to  carry 
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them  to  the  coast  of  Picardy,  if  you  had  any  occasion 
for  them  there  ;  hut  I  douht  that  time  is  not  so 
near  as  I  could  wish. 

The  Czar's  victory  is  so  confirmed  from  all  hands, 
that  I  think  it  can  he  no  longer  doubted.  Those 
northern  princes,  whom  the  King  of  Sweden  has 
kept  so  long  in  awe,  will  now  he  soon  very  trouble- 
some, if  timely  measures  be  not  concerted  betwixt 
England  and  Holland  to  hinder  any  novelty  in  those 
parts. 

I  design  to  send  this  letter  to-morrow  by  Ostend, 
being  desirous  you  should  have  it  as  soon  as  may 
be,  that  you  may  lose  no  time  in  considering  with 
Prince  Eugene  what  assistance  it  may  be  reasonable 
for  the  emperor  to  give  towards  the  recovery  of 
Spain. 

The  French  letters  of  the  16th  say  King  Charles 
was  very  ill ;  that  would  be  a  great  contretemps. 
If  the  Elector  of  Hanover  does  but  keep  the  French 
from  making  any  detachments  from  Alsace  to  oppose 
the  army  of  the  allies  in  Savoy,  it  is  all  I  can  bring 
myself  to  expect  from  him. 

Mr.  Walpole  will  send  you  Lord  Orrery's  com- 
mission ;  but  he  seems  to  think  there  are  several 
elder  colonels. 


VOL.  II.  B  B 
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LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Windsor,  Aug.  18th,  at  night,  1709. 

The  wind  has  been  east  all  this  day,  and  I  expect 
to-morrow  the  two  posts,  which  will  then  be  due 
from  Holland,  but  they  can't  possibly  come  hither 
time  enough  for  me  to  acknowledge  them  by  this 
post. 

We  have  had  here  for  some  time  a  project  for  an 
expedition  from  Jamaica  into  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  ;  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  bring  together 
landmen  enough  to  that  island  for  this  undertaking. 
The  confirmation  which  we  have  just  now  re- 
ceived of  my  Lord  Lovelace's  death  gives  us  a 
thought  that  if  the  two  governments  of  New  York 
and  New  England  were  joined  together,  and  a  good 
governor  immediately  sent  thither  with  instructions 
for  that  purpose,  he  might  be  able  to  get  a  con- 
siderable body  of  men  together  to  join  with  those  in 
the  Island  of  Jamaica,  and  two  regiments  from 
hence,  which  are  all  that  can  be  spared. 

The  man  we  have  in  our  thoughts,  if  you  approve 
of  the  scheme  and  of  him,  is  Colonel  Hunter,  who 
is  Lord  Orkney's  deputy  governor  in  Virginia,  and 
if  his  Lordship  would  in  that  case  appoint  Maccart- 
ney  to  go  to  Virginia  in  Hunter's  place,  it  would 
be  an  act  of  great  charity  and  compassion  ;  for  all 
that  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  I  could  say  together 
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the  other  day  in  his  behalf,  we  could  not  get  the 
Queen  to  say  she  would  ever  employ  him  again. 

I  had  this  morning  a  visit  from  Colonel  Sutton, 
who  gave  me  the  satisfaction  of  telling  me  he  had 
left  you  in  perfect  health  ;  but  I  find  by  what  he 
said  to  me  of  Lord  Orrery's  being  declared  a  bri- 
gadier, he  had  hopes  of  that  favour  from  you  at  the 
same  time.  I  think  him  a  very  good-natured  man, 
and  very  well  affectioned  to  you ;  and  this  last  is  a 
quality  that  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

I  am  glad  you  have  had  the  Mr.  Nevilles  with 
you ;  and  I  wish  as  you  do,  that  the  whole  House 
of  Commons  took  their  turns  at  the  citadel  of 
Tournay.  I  am  apt  to  believe  they  would  be  much 
tamer  creatures  when  they  came  back  again. 

Considering  how  much  I  have  troubled  you  of 
late,  I  am  afraid  I  take  up  too  much  of  your  time. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Aug.  29,  1709. 

Nothing  having  happened  since  mine  of  the  16th 
by  Ostend,  I  have  nothing  to  write  other  than  that 
Prince  Eugene  and  myself  thought  it  for  the  service 
to  stay  some  days  longer  than  we  intended  at 
Tournay,  to  hasten  if  possible  the  attacks.  We 
have  now  received  letters  of  the  30th  of  the  last 
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month  from  Warsaw,  with  the  particulars  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Swedish  army.  These  letters  say  that 
all  are  taken  or  killed,  except  the  king  and  three 
hundred  horse.  King  Augustus,  as  it  is  said,  was 
to  leave  Dresden  on  the  15th  ;  and  it  is  generally 
thought  that  he  will  meet  with  very  little  resistance. 
We  shall  now  have  time  enough  for  the  taking  of 
such  measures  as  may  be  thought  proper  for  the 
keeping  the  balance  in  the  north.  I  send  you  the 
Pensioner's  letter,  by  which  you  will  see  that  he 
thinks  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ministers  at 
the  Hague  should  have  full  powers,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  for  the  good  of  the  service  it  ought  to 
be  so  ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  think  Lord  Townshend 
and  I  have  full  powers,  but  I  believe  the  difficulty 
now  arises  from  Mr.  Secretary's  expression  on  the 
first  letter  from  Monsieur  de  Torcy,  in  which  he 
acquainted  Lord  Townshend  that  the  Queen  might 
reasonably  expect  to  have  been  acquainted  with  that 
letter,  before  any  answer  should  have  been  returned. 

Lord  Townshend  and  myself  shall  think  ourselves 
both  safe  and  happy  if  our  actions  may  be  guided  by 
the  Queen's  commands ;  but  then  the  objection  of 
the  Pensioner  will  subsist,  and  of  consequence  all 
the  delays  that  may  happen  to  the  advancing  the 
peace  will  be  laid  at  the  door  of  England,  which 
may  be  of  ill  consequence  in  Holland. 

We  have  just  now  received  the  letters  from  Eng- 
land of  the  2nd.  By  the  copy  of  Mr.  Secretary's 
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letter  to  Lord  Townshend,  I  see  her  Majesty  has 
heen  advised  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  Lord 
Townshend  to  conclude  the  barrier  without  stipu- 
lating anything  for  the  entire  monarchy  of  Spain  or 
the  demolishing  of  Dunkirk.  Not  heing  upon  the 
place,  I  must  not  pretend  to  judge,  but  from  my 
heart  I  wish  it  may  meet  with  no  ill  consequences  ; 
for  most  certainly  there  is  a  very  great  party  in 
Holland  that  thinks  it  their  interest  to  give  some 
part  of  Spain  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  I  am 
afraid  the  same  party  are  of  opinion  that  the  de- 
molishing of  Dunkirk  is  more  for  the  interest  of 
England  than  theirs. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD 
GODOLPHIN. 

August  22,  1709. 

I  have  this  day  received  two  letters  from  the 
Duke  de  Albe  and  Comte  de  Berwick ;  they  are  of 
that  consequence  that  I  send  the  originals  to  Mr. 
Secretary,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  Queen  and 
cabinet,  so  that  I  may  receive  her  commands.  I  do 
not  doubt  their  having  written  to  the  same  effect 
into  Holland.  However,  I  have  sent  copies  to 
Lord  Townshend,  and  desired  him  to  communicate 
them  to  the  Pensioner  and  Comte  Zinzendorff. 

I  have,  this  minute,  received  yours  of  the  5th, 
and  by  what  you  say  of  Harley  and  his  adherents, 
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that  they  will  find  fault  should  it  be  peace  or  war, 
I  must  be  careful  of  my  own  behaviour,  which  I 
shall  be ;  but  that  must  not,  nor  shall  hinder  me 
from  doing  everything  that  I  shall  think  advan- 
tageous to  the  Queen  and  my  country,  for  if  I  have 
quiet  in  my  own  mind,  I  can  easily  contemn  all  his 
villanous  projects.  I  find,  also,  by  yours  of  the  5th, 
that  you  have  a  great  mind  to  peace,  I  do  verily 
think  it  will  be  this  winter  ;  but  it  would  have 
been  with  more  advantage  to  England  if  you  had 
not  given  those  last  orders  concerning  the  entire 
monarchy. 

Colonel  Hunter's  friends  have  desired  me  to  write 
to  you  in  his  favour.  He  is  a  very  honest  man,  and 
a  good  officer. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

August  26,  1709. 

The  letters  of  the  5th  came  so  late  that  I  had  not 
time  to  read  the  papers  and  project  from  Portugal 
sent  me  by  Mr.  Secretary. 

I  did  always  think  the  attempt  on  Cadiz,  as  pro- 
posed, very  impracticable ;  but  the  project  now  pro- 
posed for  Vigo  might  be  reasonable  at  the  beginning 
of  a  war,  but  very  improper  at  this  time,  when  we 
should  make  efforts  for  the  ending  of  the  war  which, 
in  my  opinion,  will  never  be  effected  in  that  country 
till  the  army  in  Catalonia,  and  that  in  Portugal  be 
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in  such  a  condition  as  that  they  may  both  march 
the  nearest  way  to  Madrid ;  for  if  we  shall  think  of 
forming  projects  for  the  reducing  of  the  provinces 
of  Spain,  the  war  is  likely  to  last  much  longer  than 
I  shall  live.  If  the  preliminaries  with  France  were 
agreed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  allies,  and  as  I 
have  formerly  written  to  you,  that  a  treaty  might  be 
made  between  the  Emperor,  the  Queen,  and  Hol- 
land for  the  carrying  on  the  war  in  Spain  with 
vigour,  I  cannot  see  how  it  could  last  six  months, 
and  the  expence  could  not  be  considerable,  consider- 
ing the  troops  we  have  already  there,  and  as  the 
remainder  of  the  French  must  be  recalled.  But  I 
am  told,  that  in  England  this  is  thought  a  continua- 
tion of  the  war,  and  a  giving  time  to  France  to 
recover,  so  that  whilst  there  are  such  devils  as 
Harley  in  the  world,  it  is  dangerous  for  honest 
men  to  give  their  opinion ;  but  to  you  and  the 
Queen  I  shall  always,  as  long  as  I  am  in  business, 
give  mine  freely ;  and  I  confess  I  cannot  but  be  of 
opinion  that  if  the  war  should  be  continued  for  some 
time  longer,  we  shall  at  last  be  obliged  to  go  to  the 
expence  of  reducing  Spain,  for  I  do  not  think  it  in 
the  power  of  the  French  King  or  his  ministers  to 
oblige  the  Spaniards  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  sub- 
mit to  the  preliminaries. 

How  far  Holland  may  continue  firm  to  me  I  have 
my  doubts,  notwithstanding  what  is  written  by  Lord 
Townshend  to  Mr.  Boyle.  I  must  also  continue  of 
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opinion,  that  when  the  States  shall  be  acquainted 
with  the  orders  Lord  Townshend  has  received,  that 
he  will  find  them  every  day  more  unreasonable  in 
their  demands. 

I  wish  I  may  be  mistaken,  for  I  have  no  wish  but 
the  Queen  and  my  country's  service,  but  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  live  to  see  this  proceeding  found  fault  with, 
since  in  all  probability  Holland  will  not  be  con- 
tented unless  they  obtain  some  advantage  on  our 
trade. 

An  officer  from  the  Czar's  army  is  this  afternoon 
come  with  letters  and  the  relation  of  the  late  victory 
to  the  Prince  of  Savoy  and  myself.  He  left  the 
Czar  twelve  days  after  the  action. 

I  send  to  Mr.  Secretary  a  copy  of  my  letter  from 
the  Czar's  favourite  and  general,  with  the  relation 
of  the  whole,  so  that  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with 
repeating,  but  cannot  avoid  telling  you,  that  the 
particular  account  the  officer  gives  me  is  so  terrible, 
that  having  once  seen  the  King  of  Sweden,  I  am  ex- 
tremely touched  with  the  misfortune  of  this  young 
King.  His  continued  successes,  and  the  contempt 
he  had  of  his  enemies,  has  been  his  ruin. 

The  Pensioner  writes  me  word,  that  by  the  end 
of  this  week  he  expects  an  answer  to  his  letter.  I 
believe  this  answer  will  not  ease  the  difficulties, 
but  before  the  winter  they  will  be  obliged  to  speak 
plain. 

I  have  this  minute  had  a  letter  from  Lieutenant- 
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General  Ingoldsby.  His  request  of  being  one  of 
the  Justices  when  Lord  Wharton  comes  for  Eng- 
land is  very  reasonable,  and  I  am  sure  for  the 
Queen's  service,  that  he  who  has  the  honour  to 
command  her  majesty's  troops  should  be  one  ;  how- 
ever, if  the  Queen's  pleasure  be  not  known,  I  am 
afraid  the  Lord-Lieutenant  will  not  name  him,  which 
makes  me  give  you  this  trouble,  hearing  that  Lord 
Wharton  has  leave  to  come  for  England. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Tournay,  August  31,  1709. 

This  morning  at  seven  o'clock  the  enemy  beat 
the  chamade,  but  the  cessation  of  arms  continued 
only  four  hours.  We  considering  what  had  passed, 
and  the  certain  knowledge  we  have  of  their  want  of 
provisions,  would  allow  them  no  capitulation  but 
that  of  prisoners  of  war,  at  which  they  are  ex- 
tremely angry,  and  say  they  will  defend  themselves 
to  the  last  extremity.  I  believe  seven  or  eight  days 
will  put  an  end  to  it. 

I  hear  there  is  one  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's 
officers  in  his  troop  of  guards  that  is  like  to  die, 
if  he  should,  I  desire  you  will  put  her  Majesty  in 
mind  of  her  promise  to  Mr.  Lumley,  who  is  here, 
and  behaves  himself  very  well.  The  best  way  to 
avoid  solicitation  is  for  the  Queen  to  give  her  orders 
to  Mr.  Walpole  as  soon  as  the  vacancy  happens. 
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The  situation  of  this  country  is  such,  that  Prince 
Eugene  and  myself  think  it  impossible  to  force  the 
Marshal  to  a  battle,  so  we  are  taking  our  measures 
for  another  siege,  though  De  Roch  and  Dumay  are 
both  in  a  condition  of  not  acting. 

I  send  Mr.  Secretary  a  copy  of  the  capitulations 
the  enemy  desired,  which  is  very  different  from  that 
which  they  must  accept  of,  which  will  lessen  the 
number  of  their  King's  troops  of  twelve  regiments. 

The  man  which  I  have  at  Dunkirk  sends  me  the 
inclosed  paper,  which  I  have  sent  to  the  Governor 
of  Ostend ;  he  assures  me  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
are  in  no  condition  of  giving  the  least  jealousy  to 
England  or  Scotland. 

As  yet  I  know  not  the  particulars  of  the  answer 
which  came  to  the  Pensioner  on  Wednesday  last,  as 
Mr.  Walpole  writes  to  Cardonnell ;  but  as  I  have 
nothing  from  Lord  Townshend  nor  the  Pensioner, 
I  believe  there  is  nothing  very  deciding  in  it,  which 
is  occasioned  by  the  hopes  the  King  of  France 
has  that  the  Dutch  will  be  brought  to  do  something 
for  45  (the  Duke  of  Anjou). 

You  will  certainly  have  an  account  from  Lord 
Townshend  by  his  letters  of  the  30th,  of  Monsieur 
de  Torcy's  letter,  and  I  beg  by  the  first  post  I  may 
know  what  your  thoughts  are  of  it,  for  whatever 
my  private  opinion  may  be,  I  shall  act  just  as  the 
Queen  would  have  me.  Pray  despatch  Mr.  Craggs 
for  Barcelona. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD 
GODOLPHIN. 

Sept.  3,  1709. 

I  have  this  morning  received  yours  of  the  14th 
and  19th  of  the  last  month  by  Ostend,  by  which  I 
see  the  warmth  of  Lord  Townshend  and  his  party. 
I  pray  God  they  may  be  in  the  right ;  if  otherwise, 
the  fault  will  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  you  and  me. 

Tord  Townshend  has  sent  me  the  copy  of  his 
letter  of  the  30th  to  Mr.  Secretary,  so  that  I  need 
not  give  you  any  account  of  the  answer  they  have 
made  to  Monsieur  de  Torcy's  letter,  which  I  think 
is  as  right  as  one  could  expect,  for  depend  upon  it, 
they  will  never  quit  this  negotiation,  and  notwith- 
standing the  assurances  there  is  a  very  great  party 
that  thinks  it  their  interest  to  give  some  part  of  the 
monarchy  of  Spain  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 

We  have  from  the  French  army  the  ill  news  of 
General  Meray's  being  beaten,  which  if  true,  we 
have  not  only  lost  seven  thousand  men,  but  also  our 
expectations  of  the  Tranche  Comte\ 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  citadel ;  for  the  conditions  I  must  refer  you  to 
the  capitulation  which  I  send  to  Mr.  Secretary. 
We  march  this  night  if  possible,  in  order  to  invest 
Mons  before  they  put  any  more  troops  into  it ;  not 
having  been  able  to  surprise  St.  Ghislaix,  we  are 
obliged  to  march  five  leagues  about,  which  may 
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prove  of  advantage  to  the  enemy.  I  am  very  glad 
you  have  sent  orders  to  Lord  Townshend  for  the 
pressing  of  the  Pensioner  and  Count  Zinzendorff, 
that  the  method  and  proportions  for  the  carrying 
on  the  war  with  Spain  might  be  immediately  settled, 
for  that  will  put  the  Queen  more  at  ease  ;  for  should 
that  war  he  carried  on  without  such  a  treaty,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  expence  would  be  left  to  her. 

The  reason  of  my  never  mentioning  the  business 
of  Savoy  is,  that  I  fear  nothing  considerable  will  be 
done  there  this  year. 

I  find  by  yours  of  the  14th,  as  well  as  a  former 
letter,  that  you  are  of  opinion,  that  the  affairs  of 
England  require  peace,  and  yet  all  the  orders  to 
Lord  Townshend  are  full  of  obstructions.  All  my 
hopes  are  that  France  is  in  so  miserable  a  condition, 
that  when  you  shall  insist  only  on  what  is  in  her 
power,  she  must  comply.  I  am  entirely  of  your 
opinion,  that  you  should  by  no  means  oppose  what 
is  pressed  by  Lord  Townshend  ;  but  I  beg  to  desire 
you  will  do  nothing  of  yourself,  but  to  let  97  (the 
Whigs)  be  answerable. 

I  send  you  Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley's  answer,  which 
is  more  reasonable  than  I  did  expect. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Sept.  7,  1709. 

Since  my  last  I  have  had  the  favour  of  yours  of 
the  18th,  by  the  Dutch  mail. 

Colonel  Hunter,  whom  you  mention  for  the  West 
Indies,  is  a  very  good  man ;  as  to  the  expedition 
itself,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  judgment ; 
but  I  know  that  my  Lord  Halifax  and  Lord  Somers, 
by  the  judgment  of  some  merchants,  are  made  very 
fond  of  such  expeditions.  I  do  not  remember  any- 
thing that  has  hitherto  ever  served  for  anything  but 
a  pretext  to  plunder.  I  should  think  the  care  of 
the  Queen  and  you  should  be  not  to  run  the  govern- 
ment in  debt,  since  that  is  what  must  put  you  in  the 
power  of  parties. 

We  have  had  a  continual  march  ever  since  the 
second  of  this  month,  with  very  great  rains,  which 
have  been  very  troublesome,  but  I  thank  God  we 
are  now  masters  of  these  lines,  so  that  we  are 
masters  of  making  the  siege  of  Mons,  but  as  our 
cannon  must  come  from  Tournay  to  Brussels  by 
water,  and  afterwards  by  land  to  this  place,  it  will 
be  near  the  20th  before  we  shall  get  them  hither, 
so  that  we  shall  employ  part  of  this  time  in  making 
our  lines,  and  if  we  can,  with  our  field  train,  take 
St.  Ghislaix.  The  Marshal  de  Villars  has  his  left 
towards  Valenciennes,  and  his  right  toward  Mau- 
beuge.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  in  my  last,  that  I  think 
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it  would  give  the  faction  occasion  of  talking,  if  the 
Queen  should  at  this  time  allow  the  Marshal  de 
Tallard  leave  to  go  for  France,  as  is  desired  by 
Monsieur  de  Torcy.  I  believe  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  I  shall 
be  able  to  let  you  know  how  far  you  may  depend 
upon  peace. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARYBOROUGH  TO  LORD 
GODOLPHIN. 

Sept.  11,  N.  S.  1709. 

The  English  post  of  the  26th  is  come,  but  I  have 
not  strength  to  do  anything  but  that  of  letting  you 
know  we  have  had  this  day  a  very  murdering  battle. 
God  has  blessed  us  with  a  victory ;  we  having  first 
beaten  their  foot  and  then  their  horse.  If  Holland 
pleases,  it  is  now  in  our  power  to  have  what  peace 
we  please,  and  I  have  the  happiness  of  being  pretty 
well  assured  that  this  is  the  last  battle  I  shall  be  in, 
so  that  I  may  end  my  days  in  some  quietness,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  your  company. 

Mr.  Graham,  this  bearer,  is  a  very  brave  man, 
and  one  of  my  aide-camps,  he  will  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  action ;  and  I  think  you  should  give 
him  five  hundred  pounds. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD 
GODOLPHIN. 

Sept.  13,  N.  S.  1709. 

Since  mine  of  the  llth  by  Mr.  Graham,  I  have 
hardly  had  time  to  sleep,  being  tormented  by  the 
several  nations  for  care  to  be  taken  of  their  wounded. 
The  French  have  never,  during  this  war,  fought  so 
well  as  this  time,  so  that  vast  numbers  of  their  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  soldiers,  are  wounded  and  killed, 
there  being  little  or  no  quarter  given  in  the  wood 
on  our  right  of  either  side.  We  had  eighty  bat- 
tallions  in  that  wood,  and  I  believe  they  had  more. 
The  battle  is  extremely  glorious  for  the  arms  of  the 
allies,  but  our  loss  is  very  considerable.  The  enemy 
had  not  only  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  but  they 
had  also  two  entrenchments  one  behind  the  other 
in  the  wood,  and  a  very  good  entrenchment  before 
their  horse,  with  openings  at  every  two  hundred 
paces  through  which  we  passed,  having  first  made 
ourselves  masters  of  their  line,  in  which  we  posted 
seventeen  battalions,  all  the  rest  being  engaged  on 
the  right  and  left.  Our  left  was  the  Dutch  troops 
only,  who  behaved  themselves  extremely  well,  but 
could  not  force  the  enemy's  retrenchments,  so  that 
their  effort  has  suffered  more  than  any  other  na- 
tion. The  King  of  France's  household  troops 
charged  twice,  so  that  they  must  have  suffered  very 
much.  I  believe  there  never  was  a  battle  in  which 
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there  has  been  so  many  killed  and  wounded  as  in 
this,  for  there  are  very  few  prisoners,  considering 
the  greatness  of  this  action.  If  the  Queen  be 
pleased  to  order  the  thanksgiving  day  late  in  Oc- 
tober, it  may  so  happen  that  I  may  be  at  it,  for  I 
cannot  but  believe  Monsieur  de  Torcy  will  make 
new  applications  at  the  Hague,  which,  if  they  do, 
her  Majesty  may  command  me  over  for  a  fortnight. 

I  send  by  this  post,  a  letter  to  Lord  Sunderland, 
and  another  to  yourself  from  Lord  Stanhope.  I 
received  them  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  but  could 
not  read  them  till  this  morning.  By  the  manage- 
ment they  have  there  I  see  no  hopes  of  success,  for 
they  follow  no  one  project,  but  they  undertake  every 
thing  and  finish  nothing,  which,  in  the  management 
of  a  war,  is  very  dangerous. 

I  have  such  an  inward  heat,  that  I  have  no  skin 
upon  my  lips,  which  is  extremely  troublesome.  The 
Prince  of  Savoy  gave  me  the  enclosed  this  after- 
noon, and  at  the  same  time  was  very  desirous  of 
writing  to  the  Emperor  for  his  consent,  not  doubt- 
ing of  the  Queen's  paying  the  troops  as  desired. 
If  you  give'  them  any  ease  in  this  matter,  you  must 
not  expect  that  they  will  ever  be  brought  to  send  any 
troops,  but  such  as  you  pay.  I  think  you  should 
take  this  occasion  when  the  Compte  de  Gallas 
speaks,  to  let  him  know  that  the  Queen  can  go  no 
further  than  giving  her  proportion  as  the  Emperor 
and  the  Dutch,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  him 
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know  that  the  quickest  means  of  obtaining  troops 
will  be  to  conclude  the  treaty  which  Lord  Towns- 
hend  has  orders  to  propose  to  the  Pensioner  and 
Comte  de  Zinzendorff. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Sept,  16,  N.  S.  1709. 

Since  my  last,  I  have  had  none  from  you,  and 
ever  since  the  battle  I  have  had  so  continual  a  head- 
ache, that  I  am  extremely  uneasy,  so  that  I  write  as 
little  as  possible.  You  will,  without  doubt,  have 
had  an  account  from  Lord  Townshend  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Torcy's  letter,  by  which  you  will  see  there 
was  need  of  this  action.  Monsieur  de  Wacherbach, 
who  is  minister  to  King  Augustus,  was  with  me 
this  morning  to  communicate  his  letters  of  the  last 
post,  which  were  full  of  expressions  and  respect  to 
the  Queen,  which  he  desired  I  might  represent  to 
her  Majesty,  which  I  beg  you  will  do. 

I  see  by  Lord  Townshend's  letter,  that  the  Pen- 
sioner thinks  it  very  advisable  that  the  Queen  and 
the  States  should  send  each  a  minister  to  King  Au- 
gustus. I  agree  entirely  with  him,  but  it  should 
not  be  Mr.  Robinson,  for  with  justice  that  court  will 
consider  him  as  one  too  much  inclined  for  the 
Swedes ;  so  that  he  would  have  no  credit,  and  con- 
sequently do  no  good,  so  that  I  think  you  should 
gratify  Mr.  Robinson  in  letting  him  stay  in  Eng- 

VOL.  n.  c  c 
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land  and  name  some  other  for  this  commission. 
The  instructions  should  not  be  given  till  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  for  by  that  time  we  shall  know  what 
success  he  has  in  Poland  as  well  as  our  own  circum- 
stances. My  head  makes  me  so  uneasy  that  I  can 
write  no  more. 

•Lord  Mar,  believing  this  battle  will  make  every- 
thing easy  this  winter  in  England,  begs  you  will 
obtain  the  Queen's  leave  for  him  to  continue  this 
winter  abroad.  I  think  him  a  very  honest  man,  so 
that  I  hope  the  Queen  will  be  pleased  to  allow  of  his 
request. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD 
GODOLPHIN. 

Sept.  19,  N.  S.  1709. 

For  eight  days  before  the  battle  of  Taisniere,  we 
were  in  perpetual  motion,  and  ever  since  I  have 
been  extremely  disordered,  so  that  I  am  not  sure 
if  I  have  given  you  an  account  of  my  having  told 
the  Prince  of  Friese  that  I  was  commanded  by  her 
Majesty  to  make  him  a  compliment  in  return  to 
what  he  had  said  concerning  the  jewels.  I  think 
the  Queen  should  answer  his  letter  and  send  it  to 
me,  but  not  give  him  the  title  of  Orange,  for  that 
would  anger  the  King  of  Prussia.  I  will  take  care 
the  young  man  may  not  take  it  ill ;  it  might  be  in- 
sinuated in  the  letter  that  I  might  bring  the  jewels 
when  I  return  to  England,  for  they  cannot  be  deli- 
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vered  till  he  goes  to  the  Hague,  which  will  be  at  the 
same  time  with  me. 

I  have  sent  for  some  spa  waters,  in  order  to  drink 
them  this  next  week,  if  I  can  get  time.  I  have  sent 
by  this  post  to  Mr.  Secretary  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
me  from  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  by  which  you  will 
see  that  the  man  left  by  Sir  Philip  Meadows  at  Vi- 
enna is  a  rogue.  The  Elector  has  sent  the  original 
to  the  Emperor.  By  the  letters  I  have  received  from 
Italy,  I  find  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  army  will  under- 
take nothing  more  this  year,  and  that  of  Germany 
has  no  thoughts  of  doing  any  thing,  so  that  the 
French  have  already  ordered  troops  from  the 
Rhine. 

HENRY  ST.  JOHN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Bucklebury,  Sept  8,  O.  S.  1709. 

It  is  impossible  I  find  to  be  so  much  out  of  the 
way,  as  not  to  hear  of  the  triumphs  of  your  Grace's 
arms  ;  the  sound  of  them  has  reached  even  me,  and 
at  a  time  when  I  began  to  forget  the  world,  has 
made  me  think  of  it  again  with  pleasure. 

I  use  the  liberty,  which  your  Grace  was  pleased 
to  allow  me,  with  discretion  ;  but  if  I  did  not  trouble 
you  on  this  occasion,  I  should  fail  in  doing  j  ustice  to 
a  heart  full  of  joy  for  your  success,  zeal  for  your  ser- 
vice, and  love  for  your  person. 

That  your  Grace  may  go  on  to  finish  this  war 
with  the  same  glory  as  you  have  been  attended  by 
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in  the  prosecution  of  it,  that  we  may  owe  you  the 
establishment  of  our  happiness  at  home,  as  we  do  our 
security  from  foreign  danger,  and  that  I  may  live 
one  time  or  other  to  contribute  in  some  degree  or 
other  to  the  advancement  of  your  designs,  is  the 
most  ardent  prayer  of  your  Grace's,  &c.  &c. 


LORD  SOMERS  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

8th  of  September,  O.  S.  1709. 

My  Lord, 

I  am  too  sensible  of  the  greatness  of  the  affairs 
in  which  your  Grace  is  constantly  engaged,  and  of 
the  little  use  any  letters  of  mine  can  be,  to  pre- 
tend to  trouble  you  often  ;  but  I  lay  in  a  sort  of 
customary  claim  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  this  glorious  victory,  as  I  have  done  often 
before  upon  the  like  accounts.  Many  others  can 
make  their  court  better ;  but  no  man  living  can 
more  truly  rejoice  in  the  success,  or  has  more 
heartily  wished,  and  prayed  for  it.  May  the  conse- 
quence of  it  be  as  agreeable  and  happy  to  yourself 
as  your  own  heart  can  desire,  and  to  all  Europe  in 
producing  a  happy  and  lasting  peace,  which  is  the 
end  for  which  you  have  been  so  long  fighting,  and 
which  I  hope  you  will  live  long  to  enjoy  with  honour 
and  satisfaction. 

I  cannot  but  hope  this  last  great  success  will  quite 
lower  the  credit  of  those  who  may  wish  for  an  ill 
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peace,  and  satisfy  the  French  King  at  last  that  he 
has  attempted  every  thing  possible  for  saving  his 
own  honour,  and  that  it  is  time  for  him  in  good 
earnest  to  think  of  preserving  France  from  utter 
ruin. 

I  am  sure  your  Grace  will  omit  nothing  which 
may  improve  this  glorious  advantage :  I  am  not  so 
vain  as  to  offer  any  poor  thoughts  of  mine  for  that 
purpose. 


LORD  CONINGSBY  TO  THE  DUKE  OF   MARLBOROUGH. 
Hampton  Court  (Herefordshire),  Sept.  10,,  O.  S.  1T09. 

My  Lord, 

I  reckon  myself  unhappy  that  by  reason  of  the 
distance  I  am  from  hearing  the  glorious  news  your 
Grace  has  once  more  sent  us,  that  I  can't  as  early 
as  others  congratulate  you  upon  it,  but  I  am  in 
hopes  your  Grace  believes  there  lives  not  any  man 
that  rejoices  more  heartily,  and  chiefly  for  that  it 
has  pleased  God  to  preserve  you,  on  whom  (under 
him)  I  know  the  welfare  of  your  family  and  of  those 
that  have  the  honour  to  be  esteemed  your  friends 
entirely  depends. 

The  times  are  much  changed  since  you  told 
me  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  that  the  encourage- 
ment you  had  to  venture  your  life  for  the  public, 
was  because  you  knew  that  the  same  care  of  those 
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you  left  behind  you,  for  whom  you  had  any  concern, 
would  be  taken  by  others  as  by  yourself,  and  it  may 
be  said  with  great  truth  that  there  is  no  soil  in 
Europe  produces  that  cursed  weed  ingratitue  like 
this. 

I  will  only  presume  to  add,  that  let  what  will  be 
the  consequence  of  this  blow  your  Grace  has  given 
to  France,  no  consideration  ought  to  hinder  you 
from  being  here  some  time  before  the  Parlia- 
ment meets,  and  then  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  be 
able  to  conquer  your  enemies  here,  as  you  have 
done  there,  and  to  take  such  measures  as  shall,  by 
God's  assistance,  secure  to  you  a  long,  a  quiet,  and 
a  happy  life,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  all  the  hazards 
you  have  run,  and  all  the  pains  you  have  taken 
to  bring  this  bloody  war  to  so  glorious  a  conclusion. 


THE  EARL  OF  PETERBOROUGH  TO  THE  DUKE  OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Sept.  12th,  O.  S.  1709. 

I  received  the  late  agreeable  news  at  my  Lord 
Mordaunt's  house  in  Yorkshire,  where  Lord  Huntley 
had  brought  his  wife  to  see  me.  He  desires  me 
to  make  his  compliments  to  your  Grace.  I  wish 
they  were  as  hearty  to  your  cause,  as  I  believe  they 
are  to  your  person. 

I  congratulate  your  Grace  the  more  upon  this 
occasion,  because  it  seems  by  the  accounts  we  have 
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received  that  the  enemies  never  fought  so  well ;  the 
vigorous  resistance  added  a  grace  to  your  victory, 
and  will  make  their  submission  less  shameful.  Upon 
Lake's  death,  I  desired  Lord  Mordaunt  to  make  all 
possible  haste  to  his  regiment. 

I  will  not  trouble  your  Grace  about  his  pre- 
tences, if  he  only  desires  his  right,  his  sufferings 
and  your  goodness  will  secure  him  from  disappoint- 
ment. I  hope  in  the  service  he  will  deserve  your 
favour. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH, 

Windsor,  Sept.  9-20,  1709. 

This  goes  to  you  by  Mr.  Graham,  who  designs  to 
embark  to-morrow  in  this  packet-boat,  so  you  will 
receive  no  other  letter  from  me  by  this  post,  and  in- 
deed I  gave  you  so  much  trouble  by  the  last,  that  it 
is  not  very  necessary  to  wTite  much  by  this. 

I  can't  refuse  to  send  you  the  memorial  of  my 
Lord  William  Hay,  having  told  his  brother,  my 
Lord  Yester,  that  all  the  service  I  could  do  him, 
I  would.  My  Lord  John  Hay  was  a  very  good  man, 
and  by  all  I  have  seen  of  this,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
he  is  not  an  ill  one. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  upon  the  strength  of  your 
victory,  I  spoke  yesterday  to  the  Bank,  that  pursu- 
ant to  the  latitude  given  in  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament, they  would  now  contract  with  me  for  the 
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circulating  of  600,  OOO/.  more  in  Exchequer  bills  to 
the  carrying  on  the  public  service.  What  I  said  seemed 
to  be  pretty  well  received,  and  I  hope  it  will  suc- 
ceed ;  but  upon  that  occasion  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote, 
who  is  Governor,  said  to  me,  "  Pray,  my  Lord, 
don't  let  us  have  a  rotten  peace."  "  Pray  tell  me,"  I 
answered,  " what  you  call  a  rotten  peace ?"  "I  call 
any  thing  a  rotten  peace,"  he  said,  "  unless  we  have 
Spain,  for  without  it  we  can  have  no  safety,  and  now 
we  have  them  down,  let  us  keep  them  so,  till  we  get 
quite  out  of  the  war."  "  But  Sir  Gilbert,"  I  said, 
"  I  want  you  a  little  to  consider  the  circumstances 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  me  ;  we  are  railed 
at  every  day  for  having  a  mind,  as  they  call  it,  to 
perpetuate  the  war,  and  we  are  told  we  shall  be  wor- 
ried next  winter,  for  refusing  a  good  peace,  and 
insisting  upon  terms  which  it  was  impossible  for 
France  to  perform."  He  replied  very  quick,  "  They 
are  a  company  of  rotten  rogues  that  tell  you  so ;  I'll 
warrant  you,  we'll  stand  by  you." 

I  had  a  mind  by  this  safe  hand  to  give  you  an 
account  of  this  dialogue  naturally,  as  it  passed.  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Gold,  De- 
puty Governor  of  the  Bank,  were  both  present  at 
our  discourse.  By  this  you  will  see  that  as  all  the 
malicious  people  will  rail,  if  there  be  no  peace,  so 
those  who  wish  best  will  be  very  uneasy  at  any  peace 
under  which  they  do  not  think  themselves  safe,  or 
that  leaves  them  to  an  after  game  for  the  recovery 
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of  Spain.  This  seemed  also  to  be  in  a  good  measure 
the  sense  of  the  States,  when  Lord  Townshend 
alarmed  them  with  the  prospects  of  a  new  treaty. 
If  they  continue  in  that  mind  I  hope  peace  may  be 
had  so  as  at  least  to  satisfy  our  friends  ;  for  the  others 
it  is  impossible. 


LORD  GODOLPHJN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Windsor,  Sept.  1%  O.  S.  1709. 

I  have  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  16th,  by  which 
I  am  very  much  concerned  to  find  you  complain  so 
much  of  the  headache,  and  in  that  of  the  13th,  of  a 
draught  and  inward  heat ;  I  might  impute  it  to  the 
great  agitation  of  the  day  of  battle,  and  am  in 
hopes  that  rest,  and  a  little  care  of  your  diet,  will 
soon  recover  you.  But  Lady  Marlborough  has  been 
so  much  alarmed  at  these  letters,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  she  was  prevailed  with  not  to  go  over  in  the 
last  packet-boat  to  you.  She  is  now  at  St.  Alban's, 
expecting  to  hear  some  good  news  of  your  health, 
before  her  mind  can  be  at  liberty  enough  to  come 
hither,  which  she  had  otherwise  designed  to  do  yes- 
terday. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  is  mighty  uneasy  here, 
and  seems  to  take  it  a  little  unkindly  of  me,  that  I 
had  not  taken  any  notice  of  his  two  letters  he  had 
written,  one  of  them  was,  I  think,  in  recommenda- 
tion of  this  Lord,  from  whom  I  send  the  enclosed, 
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for  no  other  reason,  but  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the 
Duke  of  S.'s  letter ;  and  his  other  letter  was  about 
Mr.  Berkeley,  the  Queen's  page.  He  is,  in  my 
opinion,  extremely  expecting  and  unreasonable. 
However,  I  think  it  would  be  right  to  manage  him 
in  some  degree. 

As  to  what  you  write  in  yours  of  the  16th  about 
not  sending  Mr.  Robinson  to  Poland,  but  rather  some 
other  person,  because  if  it  is  known,  particularly  to 
Sweden,  that  would  be  certainly  right,  if  he  were  not 
entirely  changed  in  all  that  matter,  and  if  he  did 
not  resolve  to  be  useful  to  the  King  in  endeavouring 
to  bury  and  lay  asleep  all  that  matter,  and  to  turn 
it  all  to  his  future  quiet,  and  to  his  being  useful 
to  the  alliance ;  and  since  he  would  not  pretend  to 
go  upon  any  other  foot  than  this,  we  are  of  opinion 
here,  that  his  experience  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
joined  to  the  general  opinion  conceived  both  of  his 
integrity  and  capacity,  will  make  him  more  capable 
of  doing  service,  than  anybody  we  could  send  from 
hence,  where  there  is  no  great  choice  of  proper  per- 
sons for  that,  or  anything  else. 

I  am  forced  to  trouble  you  with  the  enclosed  for 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  not  knowing  where  to  send  it  to 
him,  and  I  send  it  open  that  you  may  see,  if  you  can 
give  yourself  that  trouble,  what  answer  the  Queen 
too  directed  me  to  make  him. 

Since  I  began  to  write  this,  I  have  received  the 
favour  of  yours  of  the  19th,  by  which  I  have  the 
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satisfaction  of  finding  your  illness  does  not  con- 
tinue, and  that  you  have  sent  for  the  spa  waters, 
which  are  certainly  very  proper  for  your  complaint, 
and  I  hope  will  soon  set  you  right  again. 

We  had  notice  from  Lord  Townshend  of  the  vil- 
lainy of  Sir  Philip  Meadows's  Secretary,  upon  which 
the  necessary  directions  are  given  of  sending  him 
over  hither  with  his  papers. 

As  to  the  Prince  of  Friese,  the  Queen  says  Mon- 
sier  Vryherghen  gave  her  his  letter,  and  has  asked 
for  an  answer  to  it,  which  she  says  she  has  pro- 
mised him,  and  will  give  it  him  when  she  can  write, 
but  her  eyes  are  so  very  sore,  and  therefore  she  de- 
sires you  to  make  that  excuse  for  her  to  the  Prince, 
and  what  you  think  proper  about  giving  you  the  jewels. 

I  have  long  foreseen  that  the  behaviour  of  our 
armies  upon  the  Rhine  and  in  Savoy  would  en- 
courage the  enemy  to  draw  detachments  from  thence 
in  a  very  little  time,  and  I  think  I  have  in  a  former 
letter  prepared  you  to  expect  it,  before  you  could 
have  heard  it  from  thence  ;  and  I  can't  help  doubt- 
ing, if  your  siege  should  prove  a  long  one,  you  will 
find  another  army  in  the  field  before  the  end  of  it. 
Our  fleet  and  troops  are  all  upon  their  way  to  Spain, 
so  one  can't  offer  you  any  assistance  from  hence. 

By  all  that  comes  from  Lord  Townshend  since 
the  battle,  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that  both  the 
Pensioner  and  the  States  are  in  very  good  humour, 
and  more  desirous  than  ever  to  compel  the  King  of 
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France  to  their  measures  for  peace.  I  wish  they  may 
long  continue  in  that  mind ;  but  by  the  relation  the 
French  publish,  it  looks  as  if  they  had  yet  a  mind 
to  keep  up  a  farther  spirit  among  their  people.  But 
we  shall  certainly  continue  to  hinder  their  supplies 
of  corn  by  sea,  both  here  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  make  them  extremely 
uneasy,  and  if  it  be  true  that  Holland  is  training 
their  state  of  war  for  next  year,  that  alone  is  enough 
to  bring  them  to  a  peace  upon  any  terms. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Sept.  23,  1709. 

By  yours  of  the  29th  of  the  last  month,  I  find  you 
were  in  hopes  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  would  take 
the  field  ;  but  it  is  so  far  from  that,  that  I  look 
upon  the  campaign  on  that  side  as  done.  You  also 
mention  the  surprising  of  Bayonne  ;  I  have  never 
seen  any  of  those  projects  succeed,  but  if  the  war 
continues,  the  proper  time  for  that  will  be  in  the 
spring. 

As  soon  as  I  received  yours  of  the  first  of  this 
month,  I  sent  to  Antwerp  to  Mr.  Cartwright,  that 
he  should  immediately  send  to  Mr.  de  Cardonnell 
the  particulars  of  the  articles  which  you  mention  for 
extraordinaries  sent  by  him  to  England,  consisting 
of  45,000/.  As  soon  as  I  see  it  you  shall  have  my 
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remarks.  In  the  mean  time  you  may  be  at  ease  in 
your  mind,  for  I  am  very  sure  that  the  40,000/. 
will  more  than  pay  the  extraordinaries  of  that  year. 
The  two  great  articles  are  the  forage  given  the  army 
at  the  siege  of  Ghent,  and  the  two  months'  pay  for 
the  bread,  waggons,  and  Medina's  losses.  The 
bread  for  the  Imperialists  and  Palatines  is  to  be 
repaid  out  of  the  loan  on  this  country.  You  may 
be  very  well  assured  that  I  shall  be  careful  that 
whatever  is  in  my  power  shall  be  done,  that  no 
blame  may  fall  on  you  ;  and  I  am  very  confident 
that  whenever  the  accounts  are  looked  into,  if  will 
be  seen  that  there  has  been  savings  in  the  army  of 
this  country,  and  very  great  extravagancies  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  so  that  I  beg  of  you  that  you  will 
press  Mr.  Brydges  to  give  in  his  accounts  for  the 
little  that  concerns  myself,  which  is  the  10,000/. 
extraordinaries ;  I  should  be  glad  to  have  my  dis- 
charge from  the  Exchequer,  for  I  think  I  stand  en- 
gaged for  no  other  money,  and  that  is  more  form 
than  anything  else.  However,  I  should  be  loth  to 
leave  any  incumbrance  on  my  family  or  on  myself, 
being  resolved  for  the  little  time  I  have  to  live,  to 
be  as  quiet  as  possible. 

I  should  have  sent  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  Comte 
Zinzendorff's  letter  by  the  last  post.  You  will  ob- 
serve by  it,  how  necessary  this  last  battle  was  for 
the  keeping  up  of  their  courage  in  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces. I  have  submitted,  and  shall  meddle  as 
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little  as  possible.  I  wish  the  approbation  and  orders 
that  Lord  Townshend  receives  from  the  Queen  and 
the  Cabinet  Council  may  prove  for  the  good  of  Eng- 
land. Notwithstanding  this  battle,  I  am  still  of 
opinion  that  the  Dutch  will  at  last,  when  they 
have  obtained  everything  they  desire  from  Eng- 
land to  make  it  the  more  secure,  to  oblige  the 
King  of  France,  give  some  part  of  112  (Spain)  to 
the  Duke  of  Anjou.  I  cannot  hinder  myself  to  let 
you  know,  this,  but  pray  let  nobody  be  acquainted 
with  it  but  the  Queen.  I  do,  from  my  soul,  wish  I 
may  be  mistaken. 

I  forgot  in  my  last  to  desire  you  would  be  careful 
of  not  taking  any  measures  concerning  the  north 
till  we  see  what  becomes  of  the  King  of  Sweden  ; 
and  when  I  come  to  the  Hague  I  shall  be  able  to 
know,  by  the  Pensioner,  what  measures  the  States 
will  be  willing  to  enter  into. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

Sept.  26,  N.  S.  1709. 

Since  my  last  I  have  none  of  yours  to  answer, 
there  being  now  two  posts  due.  After  much  trou- 
ble we  got  yesterday  part  of  our  artillery  from 
Brussels,  so  that  the  trenches  were  opened  last 
night  without  much  loss,  except  the  misfortune  of 
poor  Cadogan,  who  was  wounded  in  the  neck. 
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They  cannot  find  the  ball,  nor  can  the  surgeons 
give  any  judgment  till  they  have  dressed  him  once 
or  twice  more.  I  hope  in  God  he  will  do  well,  for 
he  would  be  a  loss. 

As  I  am  now  pressed  to  declare  that  I  would 
stay  at  Brussels  as  last  year,  till  the  return  of  Prince 
Eugene  from  Vienna,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your 
opinion  as  to  the  answer  I  should  give.  I  will  own 
to  you,  that  I  think  the  scene  so  changed  that  I 
cannot  think  my  stay  here  necessary,  nor  is  it  any 
ways  agreeable  to  the  resolution  I  have  taken  of 
meddling  as  little  as  possible  in  any  public  affairs. 
I  do  not  say  anything  to  Mr.  Secretary  in  order 
for  the  Queen's  commands  till  I  have  your  opinion, 
for  I  do  not  care  to  submit  myself  in  this  matter  to 
the  direction  of  the  Cabinet  Council. 

The  enclosed  relation  was  going  to  Paris  from  an 
officer  of  the  Gens-d'armerie  ;  he  speaks  well  of 
everybody.  As  to  our  not  pressing  them  in  their 
retreat,  which  he  seems  to  think  a  fault,  it  is  good 
you  should  know  the  true  reason  the  Prince  of 
Savoy  and  I  had  for  it  was,  that  we  had  no  foot, 
and  we  feared  our  being  beaten  back  had  we  pur- 
sued them  any  farther.  Our  foot  of  the  right  being 
at  a  great  distance,  and  our  Dutch  foot  of  the  left, 
which  was  the  nearest,  we  were  afraid  to  make  them 
advance,  they  having  been  twice  repulsed.  There 
never  was  a  battle  of  so  many  regular  troops  in 
which  there  was  so  great  a  slaughter  on  both  sides. 
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The  enclosed  is  the  account  of  what  the  foot  lost. 
I  have  not  yet  the  exact  account  of  the  loss  of  our 
horse. 

I  send  you  Sir  Rowland  G Wynne's  letter.  I  have 
reason  to  think  he  means  very  sincerely,  so  that  I 
wish  something  could  be  done  for  him. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Windsor,  Sept.  27,  1709. 

The  wind  continuing  still  so  contrary  that  we  can 
have  no  letters  from  abroad,  not  so  much  as  from 
Ostend,  I  should  not  have  the  least  thing  to  add  to 
what  I  have  written  by  the  two  last  posts,  but  for 
the  misfortune  of  poor  Mr.  Howe's  death,  upon 
which  occasion  I  am  commanded  by  the  Queen  to 
tell  you,  that  her  eyes  being  still  too  sore  to  write 
to  you  herself,  in  case  you  have  not  already  given  a 
regiment  to  my  Lord  Hertford,  either  of  yourself,  or 
upon  what  she  ordered  me  to  write  to  you  before 
relating  to  this  subject,  she  seems  to  think  this  may 
be  a  proper  occasion  of  gratifying  him  with  less  envy, 
because  nobody  in  the  army  knows  of  the  vacancy, 
and  that  as  she  is  informed  the  Lieu  tenant- Col  on  el 
is  a  man  of  no  deep  pretensions. 

The  meeting  of  the  Parliament  is  fixed  for  the 
15th  of  November,  and  the  public  thanksgiving  day 
for  the  22d  of  the  same  month. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD 
GODOLPHIN. 

Oct.  3,  1709. 

I  was  so  out  of  order  the  last  post  that  I  could 
not  give  any  answer  to  your  four  letters  of  the  5th, 
6th,  7th,  and  9th.  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you 
for  your  kind  concern  for  my  health  and  safety. 
My  feverish  and  agueish  distemper  is  turned  to  a 
looseness,  by  which  I  hope  to  be  cured  ;  at  present 
it  dispirits  me. 

I  should  after  the  battle  have  preferred  the  seige 
of  Manbeuge,  but  it  was  wholly  impossible  till  we 
were  first  masters  of  Mons.  The  lines  which  the 
Marshal  de  Boufflers  is  working  between  Valen- 
ciennes and  ,  and  from  thence  to  the 

Sambre,  is  chiefly  for  the  security  of  Manbeuge.  I 
agree  with  you  that  the  faults  at  Barcelona  are  not 
to  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  acts  I  think 
with  great  zeal  in  everything  he  conceives  to  be 
for  her  Majesty's  service.  In  one  of  yours  you 
lament  the  killed  ;  in  so  great  an  action  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  the  advantage  but  by  exposing  men's 
lives  ;  but  the  lamentable  sight  and  thoughts  of  it 
has  given  me  so  much  disquiet,  that  I  believe  it 
the  chief  cause  of  my  illness,  to  see  so  many  brave 
men  killed  with  whom  I  have  lived  these  eight 
years,  when  we  thought  ourselves  sure  of  a  peace.  I 

VOL.  n.  D  D 
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have  seen  a  letter  from  Paris,  in  which  they  seem  to 
expect  great  advantages  by  the  disorders  they  expect 
in  the  North ;  but  I  hope  their  own  disorders  in 
their  own  country  are  so  great  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  subsist  their  troops,  and  at  the  same  time 
find  such  sums  of  money  as  will  be  necessary  for  the 
opening  the  next  campaign.  I  have  in  my  former 
letters  assured  you  of  my  believing  Mr.  Hunter  to  be 
a  very  good  man,  and  that  I  am  confident  he  will 
execute  any  orders  that  may  be  given  him  very  well. 
You  will  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  should 
be  glad  Mr.  Ash  had  Mr.  Lowther's  place  at  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  but  for  his  being  Governor  of 
Barbadoes,  how  will  that  agree  with  the  Queen's 
resolution  at  my  desire  of  giving  those  governments 
to  the  officers  of  the  army  ?  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  served  my  Lord  Dunmore's  son  on  this  oc- 
casion of  poor  Lord  Tullibardine's  being  killed,  but 
I  think  the  States'  resolution  was  so  just  that  I 
could  not  think  it  reasonable  to  interpose ;  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel  also  being  killed,  they  have  given 
the  regiment  to  the  Major. 

I  hope  her  Majesty  will  approve  of  the  resolutions 
I  have  taken  of  filling  the  vacancies  with  such  as 
were  in  the  battle,  except  Mr.  Berkeley,  having  had 
formerly  her  Majesty's  orders  for  him.  I  hope  to 
have  a  cornet's  place  for  him  in  Mr.  Lumley's  regi- 
ment. Before  I  received  the  Queen's  commands  in 
your  last  letter  for  Lord  Hertford,  I  had  told  him  he 
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should  have  a  regiment,  and  I  have  written  to  his 
father  to  know  which  of  these  he  desires. 

I  am  very  much  of  the  opinion  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Heathcote  that  we  must  not  be  contented  with  a 
rotten  peace.  I  have  already  said  so  much  to  you 
of  my  opinion  of  peace,  that  I  shall  say  no  more  till 
I  have  the  happiness  of  being  with  you.  I  have 
this  minute  yours  of  the  12th  and  16th ;  and  if  you 
continue  of  the  opinion  of  sending  Mr.  Robinson, 
you  will  succeed  in  none  of  your  negotiations  in  the 
North  ;  for  though  Mr.  Robinson  be  a  very  honest 
man,  and  his  intentions  very  good,  yet  he  will  be  so 
suspected  in  the  court  of  Augustus  that  he  will  have 
no  credit,  and  in  Denmark  and  at  Berlin  it  will  be 
looked  upon  as  a  partiality  to  Sweden,  and  the  Czar 
will  be  of  the  same  opinion.  The  Pensioner,  who 
was  for  his  going,  is  now  of  my  opinion.  You  will 
have  known  from  Lord  Townshend  and  Sir  Philip 
Meadows  of  the  innocency  of  his  secretary,  and  that 
the  letter  must  have  been  written  by  a  Scotchman 
called  Akenbread,  a  very  villain. 

I  shall  acquaint  the  Prince  of  Friese  with  the 
reason  of  the  Queen's  not  having  yet  written.  I 
have  already  made  it  easy  with  him  for  the  direction 
of  the  letter.  The  great  quantity  of  rain  makes  our 
attacks  go  slowly,  the  men  not  being  able  to  work  as 
they  ought  to  do  in  the  nights  ;  but  the  worst  of  this 
ill  weather  is,  that  it  must  and  does  already  occasion 
sickness  amongst  our  foot. 

D  D  2 
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I  was  glad  to  find  by  yours  of  the  16th,  that  the 
fleet  and  men  were  on  their  way  to  Spain ;  for  had 
they  been  detained  longer  in  England,  they  could 
have  been  of  no  use  here,  the  campaign  being  so 
very  much  advanced  ;  but  I  think  by  the  orders 
France  gives,  it  is  very  plain  that  if  the  war  con- 
tinues, their  design  is  to  have  as  many  of  their 
troops  as  is  possible  in  this  country ;  but  as  I  hope 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  continue  the  war,  I  am 
not  much  concerned  for  the  orders  they  have  given 
for  the  march  of  their  troops. 

Whenever  there  may  be  a  vacancy  in  the  troops 
in  Scotland,  I  hope  the  Queen  will  gratify  Lord 
William  Hay  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  bring  him 
over  the  heads  of  the  officers  in  this  army  by  any 
vacancy  that  happens  here. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Newmarket,  Oct.  3, 1709. 

I  received  last  night  at  this  place  the  favour  of 
four  letters  from  you  at  once,  of  the  26th  and  30th 
of  September,  and  of  the  3rd  and  7th  of  October.  In 
yours  of  the  26th  of  September  you  say  you  are 
much  pressed  to  stay  at  Brussels  till  Prince  Eugene's 
returning  from  Vienna.  This  is  wholly  impossible, 
if  you  would  have  anything  go  on  here,  so  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  hesitate  a  moment  upon  this  point,  for  all 
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is  undone  here,  if  you  do  not  come  over  as  soon  as 
the  campaign  is  ended,  and  I  will  write  this  moment 
to  the  Queen  to  cause  my  Lord  Sunderland  to  write 
to  Lord  Townshend  to  press  the  Pensioner  with  all 
the  earnestness  that  can  be  to  think  of  some  other 
expedient ;  so  either  Prince  Eugene  must  stay  till 
you  can  return,  or  they  must  rely  upon  some  other 
officers  as  shall  be  judged  most  proper  for  their 
winter  guard. 

In  yours  of  the  30th  of  September  you  complain 
of  your  health  and  the  ill  weather.  I  hope  both  are 
mended  before  this  time,  for  we  have  now  a  very 
fine  day.  But  you  must  take  care  not  to  let  a 
looseness  hang  long  upon  you,  nor  to  overcharge 
your  stomach  while  it  continues.  I  have  thought 
from  the  first  moment  of  the  inconvenience  of  the 
King  of  Denmark's  intentions,  as  now  you  seem  to 
do.  I  am  sure  the  Queen  and  her  council  are  of 
the  same  mind  ;  and  I  don't  doubt  but  she  will 
speak  accordingly  to  Monsieur  de  Rosencrantz  ;  but 
if  persuasions  will  not  do,  Holland  ought  to  agree 
with  us  to  speak  in  another  tone.  If  it  were  sure 
that  the  King  of  Sweden  were  in  Pomerania,  I 
should  agree  Mr.  Robinson  ought  to  be  sent  to  him  ; 
but  I  look  upon  that  news  to  be  next  to  impossible. 
I  shall  acquaint  the  Queen  with  your  intentions, 
which  I  find  in  yours  of  the  third  of  October  of  filling 
the  vacancies  with  such  as  have  served  in  the  battle, 
which  doubtless  her  Majesty  will  approve  ;  also  with 
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what  you  write  in  answer,  and  other  commands 
ahout  Lord  Hertford,  who  will  not  now  be  contented 
with  either  of  the  regiments  you  have  offered  him, 
an  elder  being  since  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Howe. 

I  am  very  glad  to  find  by  yours  of  the  7th  that 
Mr.  Cadogan  was  out  of  danger,  though  still  I 
doubt  you  must  be  content  to  lose  his  service  for  the 
rest  of  this  campaign. 

While  I  continue  here,  my  letters  must  be  very 
stupid ;  but  as  I  hear  anything  certain  from  London, 
I  will  be  sure  to  write  to  you. 

By  some  mistake,  one  of  my  letters,  designed  to 
go  by  last  post  to  you,  came  too  late  for  it. 


MATTHEW  PRIOR  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Westminster,  Nov.  16,  1708. 

My  Lord, 

I  have  been  at  your  Grace's  levee  among  the 
many  who  pay  their  general  compliment  to  you,  but 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  approach  near  enough. 
I  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  your  being  a 
little  alone,  to  congratulate  your  safe  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  wishing  you  may  find  here  all  those 
grateful  returns  which  the  glory  of  your  arms,  and 
particularly  of  the  last  campaign,  may  deserve.  I 
assure  myself  that  I  continue  in  your  Grace's  favour, 
and  in  that  assurance  I  place  the  welfare  of  my  life  ; 
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but  one  of  those  things  which  would  make  life  much 
easier  to  me  than  it  is  at  present,  is  my  being  re- 
leased from  the  fear  of  lying  under  my  Lady  Du- 
chess's displeasure.     I  believe  some  of  your  Grace's 
friends  will  trouble  you  in  my  behalf,  that  by  your 
kindness  to  me  I  may  be  restored  to  the  commission, 
in  which  there  is  now  a  vacancy,  or  sent  to  Florence, 
or  where  else  your  commands  may  dispose  of  me, 
and  that  too  at  such  a  time  as  you  may  think  proper. 
But  if  in  my  own  person  I  may  say  what  I  most  de- 
sire, it  is,  that  I  may  have  the  liberty  of  laying  my- 
self at  my  Lady  Duchess's  feet,  and  of  begging  her 
to  hear  me  demonstrate  my  innocence  as  to  anything 
that  might  have  offended  her,  and  to  accept  my  ser- 
vice in  whatever  may  hereafter  oblige  her  ;  in  one 
word,  my  Lord,  to  shew  her  Grace  the  contents  of 
this  letter.    I  have  lost  my  employment  after  sixteen 
years'  service  ;  fare  it  well.     I  still  subsist,  God 
Almighty  bless  your  goodness  and  bounty  for  it.     I 
desire  no  more  of  my  Lady  Duchess  than  that  she 
would  not  think  me  a  villain  and  a  libeller.     I  beg 
no  other  eclaircissement  of  what  is  past  than  that  she 
would  forget  it ;  and  with  the  most  solemn  protest- 
ation I  aver,  that  I  have  ever  esteemed  her  as  one 
of  the  best  of  women,  and  would  justify  that  esteem 
with  my  life,  which,  at  present,  is  no  great  compli- 
ment, for  in  truth  I  grow  pretty  weary  of  it.    Your 
Grace  will  be  pleased  to  indulge  this  request  to  the 
most  unhappy,  but  the  most  faithful  of  your  servants, 

MAT.  PRIOR. 
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MATTHEW  PRIOR  TO  THE  DUKE   OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Dec.  22,  1709. 

My  Lord, 

I  have  congratulated  your  Grace  on  so  many  oc- 
casions, that  if  I  were  silent  on  this,  of  passing  yes- 
terday's acts,  and  perpetuating  your  honour  to  your 
posterity,  I  should  think  myself  wanting  in  the  great 
duty  I  owe  you.  Your  Grace  will  pardon  my  pre- 
suming to  do  it  in  this  manner,  since  an  indisposition 
of  body  hinders  me  from  paying  you  my  personal  re- 
spects. I  take  leave  to  say  to  your  Grace  that  amongst 
the  many  who  on  this  subject  have  waited  on  you,  no 
man  can  wish  more  sincerely  well  to  your  Grace  and 
your  family  than  myself;  and  that,  amongst  all 
those  wThom  your  goodness  has  obliged,  no  man  is 
more  sensible  of  its  effects,  or  more  zealous  and  in- 
dustrious to  deserve  its  continuance. 

I  am  ever,  with  all  imaginable  duty  and  respect, 
my  Lord,  &c.  &c., 

MAT.  PRIOR. 

Endorsed  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough — 'Tis  certain  this 
man  has  writ  some  of  the  scandalous  libels  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  me,  though  he  had  a  pension  of  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
when  he  pretended  to  be  in  his  interest. 


MATTHEW  PRIOR  TO  THE  DUKE   OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Jan.  28,  1709. 

My  Lord, 

The  very  mentioning  the  last  campaign  in  com- 
plimenting your  Grace's  public  character  upon  it, 
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is  far  from  being  the  subject  of  a  private  letter. 
All  that  kind  of  respect  must  be  paid  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  ;  and  as  long  as  I  can  hold  a  pen  I  shall 
endeavour  to  do  it,  and  that  too  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart. 

What  I  have  at  present  to  say  to  my  great  patron 
is  this.  Upon  my  Lord  Herbert's  death  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  Commission  of  Trade,  to  which  I 
have  good  reason  to  hope  I  may  succeed,  my  Lord 
Duke  of  Montague  having  spoken  to  Lord  Trea- 
surer on  that  subject,  and  received  Lord  Treasurer's 
answer,  that  his  Lordship  has  a  great  inclination  to 
befriend  me,  and  her  Majesty,  having  a  great  many 
solicitations  for  this  place,  will  not  yet  fill  it  up. 
The  Duke  of  Montague,  who  is  the  chief  of  my 
friends  here  in  this  affair,  bid  me  write  the  state  of 
this  thing  to  your  Grace.  My  Lord,  I  think  it  is 
in  so  fair  a  way  that  a  word  from  your  Grace  would 
confirm  it.  I  leave  this  to  your  Grace's  considera- 
tion, whose  goodness  has  always  befriended  me,  and 
remain,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  respect,  your 
Grace's,  &c.* 

*  The  refusal  of  Godolphin  to  comply  with  this  request,  or  at  least 
his  demur,  irritated  Prior,  and  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  the  opposite 
party,  when,  forgetful  of  his  obligation  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  he 
abused  him  with  as  much  malignity  as  Swift. 
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MATTHEW  PRIOR  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

1709. 

I  presume  to  let  your  Grace  know  tliat  in  this 
unhappy  leisure,  from  which  I  beg  so  heartily  to  be 
released,  I  have  collected  into  one  volume  whatever 
I  had  heretofore  writ.  The  only  valuable  pieces  are 
those  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  mention  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough  as  I  ought,  and  the  ob- 
ligations which  Britain  has  to  her  General's  conduct. 
My  Lady  Duchess  has  been  pleased  to  receive  the 
book  kindly,  and  has  ordered  Mr.  B.  to  let  me 
know  she  is  satisfied  I  never  did  deserve  her  dis- 
pleasure, and  her  Grace's  justice  is  such,  that  all 
obstacles  on  that  side  are  perfectly  removed.  I  am 
very  sure  (if  there  be  occasion)  she  will  be  so  far 
from  opposing  my  being  restored,  that  she  will  as- 
sist it. 

I  beg  your  Grace's  pardon  for  the  length  of  my 
letter,  but,  my  Lord,  my  gratitude  is  always  talkative 
and  importunate. 

I  wish  your  Grace  all  the  health,  prosperity,  and 
success  that  can  contribute  to  make  a  prince  happy. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Sunday,  March  5,  1709-10. 

I  have  received  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  llth 
and  12th,  and  shall  endeavour  to  obey  all  your  com- 
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mands  in  it  as  well  as  I  am  able  to  do,  but  this 
uneasy  trial  of  Sacheverel's  does  not  only  take  up 
all  my  time,  but  very  much  impairs  my  health,  and 
how  it  will  end  I  am  not  at  all  certain  ;  but  I  cer- 
tainly wish  it  had  never  began,  for  it  has  occasioned 
a  very  great  ferment,  and  given  opportunity  to  a 
great  many  people  to  be  impertinent  who  always 
had  the  inclination,  but  wanted  the  opportunity  of 
shewing  it.  Upon  the  whole,  the  great  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  we  had  in  the  beginning 
of  this  Sessions,  encourages  people*  to  commit  follies, 
which  however  one  can't  convince  them  of  till  it  is 
too  late. 

I  yesterday  morning  read  your  letter  to  the  Queen, 
with  the  paper  enclosed  in  it  from  Monsieur 
Gronken.  She  has  allowed  me  to  tell  you,  she 
thinks  the  King  of  Prussia's  desires  in  both  points 
very  reasonable,  and  that  you  may  answer  for  her 
part  towards  satisfying  him  in  them  as  far  as  you 
shall  judge  proper. 

****** 

(After  speaking  about  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet 
Council,  he  adds) — 

What  their  opinion  is  like  to  be  upon  your  joint 
letter  with  Lord  Townshend  to  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
cannot  yet  tell  you,  but  I  am  apt  to  think  they  will 
desire,  in  case  a  proposal  is  to  be  made  to  the  Queen 
to  recede  from  any  point  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 

*  The  Whigs. 
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that  it  should  be  as  authentic  as  possible,  and  the 
security  for  the  King  of  France's  complying  with  all 
the  other  articles,  as  plain  and  as  firm  as  it  can  be 
made  ;  because,  to  lay  it  before  the  Parliament  im- 
perfect or  uncertain  on  any  point  will  create  new 
difficulties  rather  than  give  ease  to  those  we  have. 
Of  this  I  shall  be  able  to  write  more  particularly 
after  the  Cabinet  Council  to-night ;  but  I  was  willing 
to  say  thus  much  to-day,  while  I  had  time,  being 
sure  I  shall  have  very  little  to-morrow  or  next  day. 

The  Queen  has  promised  she  will  give  strict 
orders  to  all  the  officers  to  be  gone  by  the  time  you 
mention ;  and  from  all  you  have  written  in  your  last, 
I  continue  still  in  the  opinion  I  have  been  of  all 
this  winter,  that  from  the  moment  you  go  into  the 
field,  France  will  agree  to  such  a  peace  as  Holland 
desires  you  should  be  contented  with,  let  Count 
Zinzendorff  or  Prince  Eugene  be  never  so  averse 
to  it. 


Sunday  Night. 

I  am  come  from  the  Cabinet  Council.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Boyle  has  orders  to  write  no  more  at  present, 
than  that  in  case  it  should  be  proposed  to  you  to  re- 
cede from  the  entire  monarchy  of  Spain,  you  should 
absolutely  insist  against  any  conclusion  till  you  had 
time  to  acquaint  the  Queen  with  it,  and  to  receive 
her  commands  upon  it. 
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I  find  they  all  seem  to  wish  it  may  be  so  plain  and 
so  particular,  especially  as  to  the  security  of  per- 
formance from  France,  that  it  may  he  laid  before 
Parliament  without  hazard  of  being  ill  received 
there,  which  I  incline  to  believe  it  will  not  be,  es- 
pecially if  it  recedes  only  from  Sicily,  though  amongst 
friends  I  am  very  apt  to  think  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
in  Sicily  will  not  be  long  without  being  master 
of  Naples  also,  and  therefore  in  that  respect,  as  well 
as  some  others,  Count  Maffei's  project*  is  more  de- 
sirable, if  there  were  any  way  of  coming  to  it. 

This  sorry  trial  of  Sacheverel's  will  so  far  delay 
the  rising  of  Parliament,  that  there's  no  danger  of 
its  being  up  before  the  time  of  your  going  into  the 
field. 

Monday,  March  6. 

I  am  now  to  acknowledge  the  favour  of  yours  of 
the  14th,  by  which  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the 
Pensionary  is  so  clear  sighted  and  so  reasonably 
jealous  of  the  sincerity  of  France  ;  for  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  at  the  same  time  they  pretend  by 
yielding  to  him  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  persuade  him 
to  give  up  Spain,  they  have  been  endeavouring  for 
this  whole  twelvemonth  to  put  it  out  of  their  own 
power  to  bring  him  from  thence. 

These  are  certainly  great  arguments  of  the  insin- 

*  To  give  Sicily  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
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cerity  of  the  French,  but  at  the  same  time,  their 
own  misery  is  so  severe,  that  it  makes  me  hope  all 
other  difficulties  will  be  overcome  by  them. 

As  to  what  you  write  of  62's  mind  about  Sicily, 
I  own  myself  to  be  of  the  same,  but  I  am  sensible 
that  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin  will  neither 
of  them  like  this  concession,  and  the  mere  appre- 
hension of  it  is  the  true  occasion  of  Count  Maffei's 
proposal,  as  the  only  plausible  means  to  hinder  this 
other  from  taking  place. 

Now  as  to  the  positive  orders  for  which  you 
again  repeat  your  desire  of  the  14th,  I  don't  very 
well  see  how  they  are  consistent  with  your  other 
desire  of  having  the  terms  of  the  peace  offered  by 
France  laid  before  the  Parliament,  for  we  must  not 
lay  those  terms  before  them  as  what  is  already  agreed, 
but  as  what  may  be  agreed  if  they  like  it ;  for  this 
reason  it  seems  to  me  that  you  can  have  no  other 
positive  orders  from  hence  at  present,  but  to  insist 
on  so  much  time  as  is  necessary  to  send  to  England 
for  the  Queen's  approbation. 

And  I  shall  venture  to  give  you  my  own  private 
opinion,  that  you  have  little  reason  to  doubt  of 
having  it  in  case  the  matter  turns  only  upon  yield- 
ing Sicily  to  King  Philip ;  but  then  as  I  have 
already  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter,  the 
manner  of  securing  the  performance  of  the  whole 
ought  to  be  made  very  plain  and  clear. 
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I  write  this  letter  at  home,  having  been  forced 
away  from  the  trial  to-day  with  great  pain  of  the 
gravel.  I  hope  before  the  post  goes  out  to  be  able 
to  tell  vou  I  am  a  little  more  at  ease. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

March  8th,  1709-10. 

Since  my  letter  of  yesterday  the  wind  is  so  con- 
trary and  so  high,  that  I  have  no  hope  of  hearing 
from  you  before  the  next  post  goes  from  hence. 

I  write  therefore  to  suggest  a  notion  which  I 
take  from  what  passed  the  last  year,  as  you  then 
agreed  the  preliminaries,  and  offered  to  France 
to  take  or  refuse  them,  so  if  the  French  are  now 
sincere  in  desiring  to  yield  all  the  monarchy  of 
Spain  except  Sicily,  why  might  not  some  means 
be  found  to  insinuate  to  them,  that  if  they  take  the 
secure  method  and  sign  the  treaty  upon  those  terms 
first,  there  is  ground  to  hope  the  allies  may  be 
brought  to  agree  to  it,  allowing  them  a  competent 
time  to  consider  and  judge  of  the  security  offered 
by  France  for  the  performance  of  them.  Possibly 
this  is  no  more  than  a  notion,  and  never  can  be 
reduced  to  practice.  However,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  writing  it  to  you.  I  have  not  mentioned 
it  to  any  but  to  the  Queen  and  to  Lord  Somers, 
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who  thinks  if  it  can  be  practicable,  it  would  be  the 
most  desirable  way  that  could  be  imagined  of  laying 
it  before  88  (Parliament). 

Friday,  March  10. 

This  is  the  last  day  of  Dr.  Sacheverel's  trial  in 
Westminster  Hall,  but  I  am  apt  to  think  the  debate 
of  that  matter  in  the  House  of  Lords  will  require 
two  days  more  at  the  least.  In  the  mean  time  they 
will  be  going  on  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
remainder  of  the  supplies,  and  I  hope  all  will  be 
finished  by  Easter,  so  you  may  reckon  there  will  be 
no  room  to  bring  any  proposal  to  the  Parliament 
after  Easter-day,  which  is  the  9-20th  of  April. 

The  Duke  of  Queensbury  presses  me  mightily  to 
write  to  you,  that  Lord  Dumbarton  might  be  one  of 
your  aide-de-camps,  which  he  says  would  be  a  great 
countenance  and  encouragement  to  him  in  the 
world.  I  could  not  refuse  him  at  this  time,  when 
he  tells  me  he  will  be  right  in  the  matter  of  Sache- 
verel,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  either  of  37,  or  of 
his  elder  brother.*  They  are  both,  I  believe,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  outrageous  at  the  favour  which  is 
designed  for  221  (Duke  of  Argyle),  who,  to  say  the 
truth,  does  not  deserve  it  of  you,  nor  ever  will,  but 
that  matter  is  now  past  recal,  he  being  next  to  13 
(Duke  of  Somerset),  one  of  the  greatest  favourites, 

*  Lord  Orkney  and  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
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I  must  own  there  was  a  time  when  this  favour  might 
have  been  done  him  very  properly,  but  that  time  was 
very  short,  and  it  can  never  be  done  but  all  mankind 
will  be  disobliged  by  it. 

The  weather  to-day  is  very  mild  and  warm,  and 
being  just  at  the  equinoctial,  I  hope  you  will  have  a 
fine  season  for  taking  the  field,  if  the  French  don't 
think  fit  to  ease  you  of  it,  which  I  still  think  they 
will  do,  for  as  matters  stand  abroad,  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  they  would  be  under  a  necessity  either  of 
making  up  the  peace  immediately,  or  of  letting  the 
allies  see  very  plainly  they  do  not  intend  to  make 
peace  at  all  till  after  another  campaign. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPH1N. 

Hague,  March  28th,  1710. 

I  have  followed  your  directions  in  giving  assu- 
rances to  Gronken  in  general  terms,  but,  upon  what 
he  says  to  me,  I  see  very  plainly  that  the  negotia- 
tions between  his  master  and  France  are  not  broke 
off,  and  the  little  inclinations  I  find  this  State  has 
of  giving  satisfaction  to  that  King  makes  me  of 
opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time 
for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  the  particular  in- 
terest of  the  Queen,  that  she  would  be  pleased  to 
write  with  her  own  hand  the  inclosed  letter  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  that  I  might  have  it  to  send  to 
Gronken.  I  find  by  your  last  letter  that  you  think 

VOL.  II.  E  E 
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everything  may  be  finished,  so  as  that  the  Parlia- 
ment might  put  an  end  to  the  sessions  about  the 
tenth  of  the  next  month.  I  desire  you  will  let  the 
Queen  know  that  I  shall  use  my  utmost  diligence 
that  she  may  have  it  in  her  power,  before  that  time, 
to  acquaint  the  Parliament  so  that  she  might  have 
their  opinion,  but  if  it  should  so  happen  that  neither 
the  French  nor  these  people  will  speak  so  plain,  as 
may  give  her  Majesty  the  advantage  of  laying  the 
whole  before  the  Parliament,  I  do  then  earnestly 
beg,  for  the  good  of  the  service,  that  the  adjourn- 
ments may  be  very  short,  for  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  the  intentions  of  this  Republic  is  to  con- 
tinue the  negotiations  in  hopes  of  persuading  the 
allies  to  consent  to  what  France  shall  agree  for  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  in  order  to  have  a  general  peace. 

You  will  see  by  the  inclosed  papers  given  by 
Count  Zinzendorff  to  the  Pensioner  and  myself,  the 
intentions  of  the  Court  of  Vienna.  I  do  not  doubt 
of  the  Count  having  his  orders  agreeable  to  these 
papers,  but  you  must  be  careful  not  to  let  him  know 
the  Queen's  intentions,  for  Lord  Townshend  and 
myself  have  a  very  difficult  part  to  act,  so  as  not  to 
give  offence.  The  letters  from  Vienna  say,  that 
Prince  Eugene  was  not  to  leave  that  town  till  the 
23rd,  so  that  we  do  not  expect  him  till  the  eighth 
of  next  month.  The  business  hitherto  being  very 
easy,  I  have  thought  it  for  the  service,  not  to  ac- 
knowledge the  power  given  by  the  Queen  for  the 
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further  expence  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes ;  but  if 
the  war  should  continue,  and  those  troops  become 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  entertained,  I  think  the 
numbers  need  not  be  greater  than  two  thousand 
horse  and  four  thousand  foot.  By  the  next  post  we 
shall  send  Mr.  Secretary  the  declaration  we  have 
made  concerning  the  north,  which  makes  us  so 
very  much  masters  of  that  business,  that  I  think 
for  this  year  we  need  fear  nothing  from  thence, 
especially  if  the  King  of  Sweden  be  a  little  longer 
detained  at  Bender. 

Petkom  has  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Gurtrurem- 
berg,  he  has  faithfully  promised  to  inform  me  of  all 
that  shall  pass. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

March  30th,  1710. 

Since  my  last,  I  have  the  favour  of  yours  of  the 
5th,  with  the  letters  and  papers  inclosed.  The 
Queen  shewed  some  pity  upon  my  reading  Sir  R. 
Guinn's  letter,  and  will,  I  believe,  be  inclined  to  do 
in  that  matter  as  you  shall  think  reasonable. 

I  think  the  Parliament  will  be  up  by  this  day 
se'night,  and  by  your  last,  I  hardly  expect  any  pro- 
posal from  your  side  before  that  time.  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  you  are  so  near  the  time  of  your 
going  to  Brussels,  for  I  have  no  prospect  of  any 
good  to  happen  either  abroad  or  at  home,  but  from 

E  E  2 
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your  taking  the  field  early,  and  I  think  that  may 
happen  to  have  a  great  effect  upon  both.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  in  a  letter  with  the  particulars  of  38's 
(my)  complaints,  but  in  one  word,  the  life  of  a 
galley-slave  is  paradise  in  comparison  with  his. 

March  31. 

The  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  relating 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  affairs  is  so  very  dilatory  and 
scandalous  at  this  time,  that  unless  Prince  Eugene 
and  you  can,  by  your  authority  engage  the  Mares- 
chale  to  follow  the  project  proposed  and  agreed  to  at 
the  Hague,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  spring,  for 
the  operations  in  Dauphine,  all  the  expence  of  those 
troops  and  subsidies  on  that  side  is  just  so  much 
money  thrown  away. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  anything  else  about 
foreign  affairs  till  I  hear  from  you.  The  Queen 
shews  a  great  deal  of  weakness  in  countenancing  and 
supporting  the  folly  and  impertinence  of  13  (Duke 
of  Somerset),  to  give  no  worse  name. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD   GODOLPHIN 

Tournay,  April  20,  1710. 

Being  informed  of  some  indiscreet  and  vain  con- 
versations of  13  (the  Duke  of  Somerset),  I  must 
trouble  you  with  the  letter  I  have  received  from 
Lieutenant-General  Maitland,  and  my  answer  to  it, 
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which  I  must  desire  you  will  read  to  the  Queen, 
and  to  assure  her  that  I  have  no  inclination  in  this 
matter  but  what  her  service  obliges  me  to  ;  and 
as  long  as  I  am  in  it,  I  shall  always  act  what  I 
think  for  her  Majesty's  safety  and  honour,  and  be 
very  little  concerned  for  the  displeasure  of  13  or  221. 
The  day  before  we  came  here  the  enemy  retook 
Montagn,  but  that  post  being  very  convenient  for  us 
at  this  time,  we  forced  them  from  it  the  day  before 
yesterday  ;  but  the  waters  continue  so  very  high  that 
we  can't  a:  yet  attempt  St.  Arnant,  which  would  have 
been  of  use  to  us  for  the  attempting  the  lines  ;  but 
as  the  falling  of  the  waters  are  uncertain,  and  the 
giving  the  French  more  time  very  dangerous,  the 
orders  are  given  for  the  army's  marching  this  night, 
so  that  I  hope  my  next  will  give  you  an  account  of 
our  being  in  Artois,  for  if  they  can  hinder  our  pass- 
ing the  lines,  it  will  put  us  under  very  great  diffi- 
culties, and  very  much  dishearten  our  friends  at  the 
Hague.  On  all  the  French  frontiers  they  talk  of 
nothing  but  war,  so  that  we  suppose  here  our  next 
letters  from  Holland  will  be  that  the  French  are  gone 
from  Gurtruremberg.  God  send  us  success. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

April  20,  1710. 

There  being  no  possibility  of  foreign  letters  before 
the  post  goes  out,  I  shall  begin  this  with  giving  you 
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an  account  of  a  visit  which  I  had  the  honour  of 
this  morning  from  28  (Duke  of  Shrewsbury).  He 
was  extremely  full  of  professions  to  you  and  to  me, 
and  to  Lady  Marlborough  ;  and  by  whatever  door 
he  came  in,  it  was  always  with  an  intention  and  a 
desire  to  live  well  with  those  three  ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  with  all  others  they  would  have  him  live  well 
with,  not  doubting,  he  added,  that  it  would  have 
been  done  much  sooner  if  you  and  I  had  been  en- 
tirely masters  of  it ;  and  that  perhaps  it  was  as  well 
for  us  that  it  had  happened  in  this  manner,  con- 
sidering the  jealous  humour  of  the  Whigs.  I  an- 
swered, with  compliments  from  you,  and  I  did  not 
doubt  but  our  friends  would  be  all  in  the  same 
disposition.  And  I  really  find  them  so,  for  the  most 
part,  as  far  as  they  think  28  may  be  relied  on  ;  and 
they  seem,  however,  to  think  it  the  best  method  to 
be  taken  at  present. 

His  Grace  protested  most  solemnly  to  me  that  he 
never  had  spoken  a  word  to  Abigail  in  his  life ; 
then  he  said,  the  only  sore  place  was  the  difference 
betwixt  240  and  42,  and  that  all  the  rest  might  pre- 
sently be  set  right.  This  he  said  was  going  a  great 
way,  for  the  first  conversation,  but  that  he  desired 
to  use  all  freedom  with  me.  If  vou  think  fit  to  make 

•/ 

any  answer  to  this,  I  beg  it  may  be  in  a  letter  to 
myself. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  a  good  deal  mortified 
with  what  was  done  lately  for  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
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and  since  for  Bugg  (Duke  of  Kent)  upon  his  going 
out.  He  is  now  in  a  disposition  of  coming  round 
again  to  you  and  me,  but  you  have  never  yet  remem- 
bered to  ease  my  Lord  Archibald's  pretensions. 

Count  Maffei  tells  me  the  proposal  you  and  he 
had  talked  of  to  me,  has  also  been  opened  to  14 
(Lord  Townshend)  and  to  62  (the  Pensionary),  and 
would  have  me  write  to  14  to  desire  him  to  talk 
with  Marquis  de  Bourg  and  the  Pensionary  together 
upon  that  subject ;  but  I  like  better  to  write  this 
to  you,  and  if  you  think  proper,  you  will  write  to  14 
accordingly. 

I  think  you  have  done  very  well  in  delaying  to 
take  the  Swedish  troops  into  the  service  of  the  allies, 
for  our  friends  this  year  are  so  remote  and  defective, 
that  we  shall  find  very  great  difficulties  in  supply- 
ing your  own  army  in  Flanders,  as  well  as  we  used 
to  do. 

An  expedition  was  designed  last  year  for  Canada 
and  Hudson's  Bay,  but  hindered  by  the  article  in  the 
preliminaries  for  neutral  restitution.  The  cabinet 
council  seem  inclined,  now  the  hostilities  are  re- 
ceived, to  renew  also  their  intentions  in  that  matter, 
and  I  believe  we  shall  put  it  in  execution  as  soon  as 
we  arc  quite  free  from  all  apprehensions  about  Scot- 
land. 


THE  DUKE  FORCES  THE  FRENCH  LINES.     [April 


THE  DUKE  OF   MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPH1N. 

April  24,  1710. 

Since  my  last  from  Tournay  I  have  not  till  now 
had  so  much  time  to  myself  as  to  be  able  to  write. 
The  success  we  have  had  since  Monday  is  hardly 
credible  ;  the  French  that  morning,  as  soon  as  we 
appeared,  quitted  their  lines,  which,  if  they  had  de- 
fended, must  have  cost  us  a  great  many  thousand 
lives.  From  thence  they  marched  to  Vitry,  behind 
the  Scarp  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  appeared  the  next 
day,  they  decamped  in  great  haste,  leaving  several 
of  the  officers'  tents  and  baggage,  their  servants 
being  gone  with  their  horses  to  forage.  That  night 
the  army  I  command  passed  the  river  ;  those  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Eugene  stay  on  that  side,  to 
block  the  town.  Yesterday  I  made  another  move- 
ment to  Pont  de  llache,  so  that  Douay  is  now  blocked 
on  all  sides.  This  happy  beginning  makes  us  hope 
for  a  glorious  campaign,  in  which  it  is  likely  we 
shall  have  a  great  deal  of  action  ;  and  as  I  think  it 
is  very  much  for  the  Queen's  service  that  the  officers 
should  be  in  good  humour,  I  have  written  the  en- 
closed letter  to  her  Majesty,  to  beg  the  favour  of  her 
allowing  the  promotions  mentioned  in  my  letter. 
Mr.  Walpole  will  have  the  names  agreeable  to  the 
dates  I  mention  in  my  letter,  which  I  desire  you  will, 
with  my  humble  duty,  give  to  the  Queen,  and  that 
she  will  be  pleased,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  di- 
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rections  for  Lieutenant-General  Lumley's  patent  for 
life, — I  mean  for  his  government.  I  hope  the  Queen 
will  approve  of  what  I  have  proposed  at  the  Hague, 
for  the  troops  of  Prussia.  The  Emperor  and  the 
Dutch,  by  that  proposal,  are  to  pay  one  half.  If 
they  will  not  comply,  it  will  always  be  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's power  to  have  them  at  her  own  expence  ;  and 
as  the  business  of  the  North  does  not  so  much  press 
as  when  I  was  directed  to  receive  them  into  the 
Queen's  pay,  I  thought  it  for  the  service  to  endeavour 
the  saving  of  money,/ 

God  Almighty  has  blessed  us  with  extraordinary 
good  weather,  or  we  should  not  have  been  able  to 
have  performed  what  we  have  done  ;  if  He  continues 
his  blessings,  this  campaign  must  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  We  are  now  at  a  full  stand  for  want  of  our 
cannon,  which  I  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  to 
this  place  till  about  the  eighth  of  May,  for  neither 
in  Holland,  nor  here  in  the  army,  we  could  never 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  French  would  have  suffered 
us  to  have  advanced  so  fast ;  we  shall,  in  a  little 
time,  see  what  effects  this  success  will  have  on  the 
Councils  of  France. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

April  28,  1710. 

Not  having  any  letter  from  you  since  my  last,  I 
shall  have  little  trouble  to  give  you  by  this  post. 


INTRIGUES  AT  HOME.  [April, 

Mr.  Walpole  having  given  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee an  account  that  we  have  six  regiments  here 
which  may  be  spared  for  any  pressing  service  ;  they 
seem  to  determine  that  five  of  them  shall  go  upon 
the  same  expedition  designed  last  year  to  North 
America,  and  the  other  to  Scotland,  from  whence 
Lieutenant-General  Maitland  alarms  us  that  the 
Pretender  is  expected  there  in  May.  Lord  Isla  is 
afraid  of  going  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury  has  appeared  very  warmly  for  his 
regiment's  going  to  Scotland,  which  I  believe  will 
prevail,  and  so  I  believe  will  whatsoever  he  thinks 
fit  to  concern  himself  very  warmly  for  ;  and  89  (the 
Whigs)  consisting  of  so  many  uneasy  ill-humoured 
people,  will  probably  give  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
so  many  advantages  before  the  weight  of  39  can 
come  to  their  help,  that  I  doubt  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  have  patience  so  long  as  is  necessary 
I  should  for  the  sake  of  the  Queen's  own  self,  I  mean 
with  relation  to  the  affairs  abroad,  and  as  to  those 
at  home,  unless  81  (peace)  appears,  they  will  be  in 
the  last  confusion  from  the  encouragement  given  to 
run  against  the  present  administration,  for  that 
must  certainly  hinder  all  preparations  for  another 
year,  but  in  case  of  peace  those  disorders  will  have 
no  great  consequence  but  to  the  particular  persons 
who  happened  to  be  concerned  in  them. 

To  give  you  some  comfort  after  all  these  melan- 
choly reflections,  we  have  this  day  begun  the  sub- 
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scription  for  the  100,000/.  upon  the  Silesia  funds  ; 
I  have  subscribed  2,000/.  for  myself,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  Lord  Ryalton,  4,000/.  for  you,  in  which 
I  hope  you  won't  disown  me.  Sir  Harry  Furnese 
will  give  you  a  particular  account  of  all  other 
particulars  belonging  to  this  matter  in  his  letter, 
which  he  told  me  he  would  send  to  inclose  in  this 
before  the  post  goes  out. 


MR.  SHUTE  TO  LORD  SUNDERLAND. 

Hatton  Garden,  Sunday  Afternoon,  1710. 

My  Lord, 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  my  humble 
opinion,  in  order  to  put  stop  to  these  rebellious 
tumults,  to  prevent  the  mob  from  assembling  on  any 
pretence  whatsoever  during  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sache- 
verel,  but  especially  to  huzza  him  from  his  lodgings 
in  the  Temple  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  from  thence 
back  again  several  times,  as  I  have  been  informed  they 
do  since  Wednesday  night.  For  being  permitted  thus 
to  assemble,  they  will  presume  that  either  it  is  not 
unlawful  for  them  to  gather  together,  or  that  the 
government  has  not  the  inclination  or  the  courage 
to  prevent  it.  But  your  Lordship  will  easily  observe 
that  any  of  these  opinions  prevailing,  will  accustom 
the  mob  to  assemble  till  it  will  grow  very  difficult  to 
break  them  of  it,  especially  if  your  Lordship  con- 
siders that  every  time  they  meet,  the  combination 
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and  confederacy  is  strengthened,  every  one  en- 
couraging the  other  till  they  grow  hardened,  and  at 
last  are  led  to  commit  some  wickedness,  that  makes 
them  desperate.  And  if  they  are  suffered  thus  to 
assemble  whilst  the  justices  of  the  peace  have  the 
directions  of  the  government  to  do  their  utmost  to 
prevent  these  tumults,  and  have  the  guards  and 
militia  to  assist  their  officers  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  to  what  degree  of  insolence  will  they  not 
come  when  the  constables  and  headboroughs  shall 
not  be  posted  up  and  down  to  secure  the  streets  as 
they  are  now,  or  the  militia  be  not  up  to  support 
them.  The  charge  of  which  is  so  considerable  that 
either  it  will  not  be  kept  up  after  the  trial  is  over, 
or  if  it  be,  will  make  the  people  uneasy  under  it. 

It  being  therefore  so  absolutely  necessary  to  put 
an  immediate  end  to  the  mobs  assembling,  though 
in  never  so  small  a  number,  I  will  take  the  liberty, 
in  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  commands  this 
morning,  to  propose  how  I  think  it  may  be  done  in 
the  best  and  most  effectual  manner. 

To  prevent  the  mobs  accompanying  him  to  the 
Hall  in  a  morning,  which  has  been  the  first  occasion 
every  day  of  their  getting  together,  they  must  be 
prevented  from  assembling  in  the  Temple  under  his 
chambers. 

The  method  of  doing  it  would  be  for  the  benchers 
of  both  the  Temples  to  order  all  the  gates  (except 
that  in  the  middle  Temple  that  leads  to  the  water) 
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to  be  kept  shut,  having  only  the  wickets  open,  to 
hinder  any  of  the  mob  from  coming  in,  and  to  set 
their  own  porters  with  a  sufficient  number  of  watch- 
men for  that  purpose ;  and  if  they  offer  to  force  the 
door,  to  send  for  the  train  bands,  two  companies  of 
which  are  posted  at  Temple  Bar  to  their  assistance. 

The  train  bands  posted  there  must  likewise  have 
orders  to  prevent  any  mob  from  drawing  together 
about  Temple  Bar ;  and  if  the  Temples  and  Temple 
Bar  be  kept  clear,  the  mob  will  not  so  easily  know 
where  to  find  the  Doctor's  coach,  in  order  to  the 
attending  him  to  Wesminster  Hall ;  if  they  should 
assemble  in  other  parts,  and  if  they  cannot  find  it, 
the  end  of  their  assembling  in  a  morning  being  lost, 
they  will  soon  disperse  of  themselves,  and  not 
attempt  for  the  future. 

But  the  more  effectually  to  prevent  their  getting 
together  elsewhere,  in  order  to  find  out  his  coach  as 
he  goes  to  Westminster  Hall,  the  militia  jpf  Middle- 
sex must  have  strict  orders  to  prevent  the  mob  from 
gathering  in  any  of  the  open  places  where  they  are 
posted,  such  as  the  May  Pole  in  the  Strand,  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields,  Co  vent  Garden,  and  her  Majesty's  guards 
the  like  orders  for  Whitehall. 

It  would  be  a  very  effectual  means  to  prevent 
the  mobs  attending  him  were  some  of  the  militia 
posted  at  the  end  of  the  cross  streets  that  come  into 
the  Strand  from  such  open  places  as  Lincoln's- Inn- 
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Fields,  and  Covent  Garden,  so  convenient  for  their 
gathering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  them. 

This,  my  Lord,  would  I  suppose  effectually  pre- 
vent them  going  to  Westminster  Hall  with  the 
Doctor,  but  there  must  be  more  care  taken  to  pre- 
vent their  coming  back  with  him,  they  being  more 
disposed  to  come  back  than  to  go  thither,  it  being 
generally  at  a  time  when  their  work  is  over,  when 
they  are  more  animated  by  their  noisy  leaders,  who 
dare  not  appear  in  the  daytime,  and  when  they  are 
for  the  same  reason  more  ready  to  commit  any 
wickedness  they  are  prompted  to.  This  also  ought 
to  be  prevented  with  the  utmost  care,  because  it  is 
more  difficult  to  resist  them  in  the  night,  and  a 
terror  and  a  panic  are  more  apt  to  be  spread. 

To  this  end,  all  the  avenues  leading  to  both  the 
palace  yards,  must  be  very  well  secured,  and  no  dis- 
orderly person  suffered  to  come  into  it,  or  stay  in  it. 
And  no  mob  be  suffered  to  get  together  about  the 
Abbey  or  King  Street,  especially  about  that  part 
of  King  Street,  which  is  near  Palace  Yard.  If  this 
be  prevented,  they  will  not  know  where  to  find  his 
coach,  and  being  disappointed  of  their  end  in  at- 
tending back,  will  not  give  themselves  the  trouble 
of  attempting  it  for  the  future. 

By  these  reasons  the  streets  will  be  kept  pretty 
clear  from  Westminster  to  the  Temple,  from  any 
mob,  but  such  as  those  who  live  in  those  streets,  or 
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just  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  being  few,  may  be 
very  easily  prevented  from  meeting,  or  very  soon 
dispersed. 

And  the  better  to  do  it,  the  justices  of  West- 
minster should  give  strict  orders  to  their  officers  to 
take  up  everybody  that  huzzas  in  the  street,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  if  the  mob  is  sounding  the  trumpet, 
in  order  to  their  being  brought  before  them,  and  being 
sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  or  being  dealt  other- 
wise with,  as  they  shall  find  necessary. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

May  5th,  1710. 

Since  my  last,  I  have  had  the  favour  of  yours  of 
the  10th,  from  Newmarket,  and  another  of  the  18th, 
from  London.  The  post  of  the  14th  brought  me 
none  from  you.  You  do  not  give  me  any  account 
how  the  project  of  Calais  came  not  to  be  put  in  exe- 
cution, and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  far  the 
inclinations  of  those  people  continue  in  case  we 
should  this  summer  find  an  occasion  of  being  near 
their  neighbourhood,  which  will  not  be  impossible, 
if  we  can  take  another  town  after  we  have  this, 
which  I  think  nothing  but  a  battle  can  prevent.  It 
is  said  the  King  of  France  has  given  full  powers 
to  the  Marshal  de  Villars ;  if  it  be  true  we  shall 
see  him  before  the  end  of  this  month ;  we  are  pre- 
paring to  receive  him.  We  shall  want  the  greatest 
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part  of  the  Palatine  troops,  and  I  fear  some  of  the 
Prussians.  If  the  three  battalions  embarked  are 
intended  for  Flanders,  I  could  wish  they  were  has- 
tened, for  if  we  must  give  a  battle,  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  good  or  bad  welfare  of  Christendom  will 
depend  on  the  success.  Our  letters  by  this  post 
are  full  of  changes  that  are  to  be,  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury  being  declared  Lord  Chamberlain. 
I  am  stayed  for,  so  that  I  have  not  time  to  say 
more  by  this  post,  but  I  long  for  the  time  of  being 
quiet  with  you. 

The  Prince  of  Savoy  has  desired  me  to  make  his 
compliments  for  the  Barbadoes  matters. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

May  12,  1710. 

Not  having  any  letters  from  you  since  my  last 
long  letter,  I  shall  apply  myself  to  answer,  as  well 
as  one  can  in  a  letter,  some  particulars  that  you  men- 
tioned to  me  in  your  letter  to  myself  upon  2S's 
(Shrewsbury)  coming  in.  38  (I)  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  pressing  42  (the  Queen),  upon  the 
favour  she  had  given  you  some  hopes  of  for  15.* 
But  all  that  could  possibly  be  obtained,  after  long 
reasoning  and  importunity,  was,  that  he  should 
certainly  be  the  first,  as  had  already  been  said  to 

*  The  Garter  for  Lord  Orford. 
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himself.  38's  construction  upon  this  was,  that  a 
first  resolution  was  taken  that  no  present  mark  of 
favour  was  upon  any  account  to  be  shown  to  89  (the 
Whigs).  It  was  not  impossible  but  that  there  may 
have  been  some  other  collateral  reason,  but  in  my 
opinion  this  was  the  chief. 

This  being  the  case,  I  cannot  see  it  would  be 
of  any  use  for  89  to  apply  to  28,  in  this  af- 
fair, besides  that,  notwithstanding  all  28's  fail- 
words,  I  can  see  plainly  by  his  discourse  to  me  but 
yesterday,  that  his  friends  are  expecting  and  press- 
ing for  other  alterations,  and  one  particularly  re- 
lating to  6  (Sunderland)  that  must  be  insupportable 
to  Mr.  Freeman,  and  consequently  to  38  (me),  and 
therefore  I  took  the  liberty  to  say  that  so  plainly 
to  28  (Duke  of  Shrewsbury),  that  upon  it  he  took 
up  a  little,  and  said,  that  for  his  own  part,  he  should 
never  press  any  thing  that  would  be  disagreeable  to 
Mrs.  Freeman,  and  that  he,  28,  could  live  much 
better  with  6,  than  with  some  others  his  compa- 
nions. I  did  not  desire  him  so  much  as  to  say 
plainly  who  these  others  were,  but  I  am  apt  to  think 
none  more  likely  than  15  (Orford)  himself,  or  per- 
haps 5  (Somers).  But  these  are  only  my  own  con- 
jectures. I  know  that  generally  the  ill  will  of  84  (the 
Tories)  runs  chiefly  against  7  (Wharton),  but  he 
seems  at  present  to  be  a  little  out  of  reach. 

Upon  the  whole,  considering  13's  (Somerset's) 
assiduity    and   inveterate  malice,  joined  with  42's 

VOL.  II.  F  F 
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(the  Queen's)  natural  disposition  and  weakness, 
Mr.  Freeman  and  38  must  expect  as  many  mortifi- 
cations as  they  can  find  handles  to  give  them,  un- 
less 89  were  disposed  to  give  such  assurances  to 
28,  as  should  make  him  think  himself  secure  in 
acting  with  them,  which  treaty  I  think  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  make  in  Mr.  Freeman's  absence,  and  would 
not  be  so  in  my  opinion  if  he  were  there.  But 
the  matter  will  have  taken  its  fly  before  that  time, 
and  therefore  I  conclude  this  uneasy  subject  with 
saying,  that  in  general  we  must  take  care  to  keep 
our  temper,  and  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  pro- 
voked by  the  injuries  done  us  by  others,  to  make 
a  wrong  or  unreasonable  step  ourselves ;  for  that 
would  not  only  be  the  greatest  gratification  imagin- 
able to  13  and  to  221,  &c.  but  also  draw  the  blame 
of  any  ill  consequences  upon  ourselves,  which  other- 
wise will  light  as  it  ought  to  do  upon  them. 

By  my  Lord  Stair's  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Boyle, 
he  ought  to  be  with  you  by  this  time,  and  I 
hope  he  is.  He  has  left  a  secretary  here,  which 
looks  as  if  he  designed  to  go  back  again  after  the 
campaign,  and  as  if  he  were  to  be  entitled  to  the 
appointments  in  the  mean  time.  This  latter  part 
is  not  reasonable,  if  he  does  not  go  back  again, 
which  I  fancy  he  does  not  intend,  and  indeed  the 
business  he  went  upon  seems  to  be  so  well  finished, 
as  not  to  need  his  return. 

The  Queen  has  told  me  she  intends  to  give  Co- 
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lonel  Hill  a  pension  of  WOOL  a  year  for  life,  and 
that  she  had  promised  it  ever  since  he  was  disap- 
pointed of  a  regiment  of  dragoons. 

1  am  just  informed  that  28  has  had  a  conversation 
of  three  hours  with  17  last  night,  to  whom  he  has 
explained  himself  more  particularly,  than  to  me  in 
several  points  ;  38  will  be  with  17  this  night  at  nine 
to  hear  it,  but  it  will  be  too  late  for  you  to  have 
any  account  of  it  till  next  post.  But  I  imagine 
the  drift  of  this  meeting  was  for  28  to  convince 
17  of  his  sincerity  to  39,  and  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing 42  from  running  headlong  into  84's  (the  Tories) 
measures. 

Upon  talking  the  other  day  with  Mr.  Erie,  whe- 
ther the  present  posture  of  your  army  abroad  might 
give  a  proper  opportunity  for  seizing  some  post 
upon  the  coast  of  France,  and  making  such  a  de- 
scent as  he  was  employed  upon  before  he  went  to 
Ostend,  he  has  just  sent  in  his  thoughts  in  the 
inclosed  letter  and  paper  which  I  trouble  you  with, 
that  you  may  see  that  he  does  not  think  any  thing 
of  that  kind  practicable,  without  a  greater  body  of 
foot  than  we  have,  but  whether  any  more  can  be 
drawn  as  he  proposes  out  of  the  garrisons  in  Scot- 
land, I  am  not  a  judge,  nor  indeed  of  any  other 
part  of  it. 


F  F 
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LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

May  5-16,  1710. 

Yesterday  I  received  the  favour  of  yours  of  the 
8th,  with  the  inclosed  letters  from  the  Pensionary 
and  Lord  Townshend,  both  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  read  to  the  Queen.  At  that  part  of  my 
Lord  Townshend's  letter,  which  mentioned  the  fo- 
reign ministers  writing  from  hence  that  the  Trea- 
sury is  to  be  put  into  commission,  she  gave  a  sort 
of  a  scornful  smile,  but  did  not  think  fit  to  say  a  word 
to  me  upon  it,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  yet  in  her  in- 
tentions or  thoughts,  but  what  she  may  be  brought 
to  in  time  by  a  perpetual  course  of  ill  offices  and 
lies  from  199  (Harley)  and  his  friends,  and  no  pains 
taken  by  38,  or  anybody  for  him  to  break  the  force 
of  those  impressions,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  answer. 
But  this  I  know,  as  long  as  you  are  abroad  in  the 
field,  and  that  your  army  cannot  be  regularly  paid, 
but  by  my  particular  care  and  endeavours,  no  slight 
provocation  shall  prevail  with  me  to  quit  my  post, 
though  it  is  uneasy  enough  in  itself,  and  would  in 
my  circumstances  be  intolerable,  but  that  I  know 
the  public  would  suffer  both  at  home  and  abroad,  if 
I  should  not  contain  myself  till  your  return,  which  is 
therefore  my  present  resolution ;  but  the  insolency 
of  199  and  his  creature  are  inexpressible.  221's 
brother  and  10  (Rivers),  and  that  sort  of  cattle,  have 
as  little  management  here  as  you  say  he  has  abroad. 
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At  the  same  time  I  am  persuaded  28's  inclination 
goes  with  us,  hut  'tis  impossible  but  he  must  have 
great  measures  to  keep  with  the  others,  besides 
that  I  believe  he  must  be  sensible  there  must 
be  great  difficulties  in  continuing  well  with  us  upon 
account  of  240's  (the  Duchess)  present  circum- 
stances. However,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  if  39 
were  here,  28  would  speak  so  to  him  as  to  satisfy 
him,  and  perhaps  he  would  do  so  to  240  too  if 
he  had  an  opportunity ;  but  240  has  not  been  in 
town  since  his  coming  among  us,  and  seems  pretty 
fully  resolved  not  to  come  in  the  way  of  that  con- 
versation. 

I  am  pretty  sure  it  shall  not  be  proposed  by  me, 
both  because  I  think  it  would  be  disliked,  and  that 
I  think  it  is  not  the  way  to  have  it  succeed,  so  that 
matter,  as  well  as  most  others,  must  be  left  to  Pro- 
vidence to  bring  about  in  its  own  time. 

I  have  now  to  thank  you  also  for  your  letter  of 
the  12th,  with  the  inclosed  from  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  the  Queen,  which  I  have  delivered  to  her  Ma- 
jesty. I  am  very  glad  to  find  by  yours,  that  you 
are  so  well  prepared  to  receive  the  French  Army 
by  every  way  that  they  can  come  to  the  relief  of 
Douay.  My  opinion,  therefore  is,  that  they  will 
never  come  through  the  plains  to  make  that  attempt, 
besides,  that  by  the  French  news,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  draw  all  their  army  together  before  you  will,  as 
I  hope,  have  taken  it.  But  they  will  probably  stay 
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till  all  their  detachments  join  them,  and  then  try  to 
make  you  attack  them  behind  some  river  or  other 
strong  situation,  where  they  will  post  themselves  to 
cover  their  own  country.  But  even  in  that  case,  I 
still  think  they  will  not  be  able  to  cover  their  sea 
coast  at  the  same  time.  In  one  word,  all  depends, 
abroad  and  at  home  too,  upon  the  good  or  ill  event 
of  this  campaign.  I  don't  say  this  to  make  you 
hazard  or  precipitate  anything  in  the  least  that  in 
itself  is  not  reasonable,  but  rather  that  you  would 
avoid  occasion,  and  consider  whether  five  or  six 
regiments  now  here  could  be  of  use  to  you  for  the 
distressing  of  France,  by  siezing  any  post  upon  the 
coast,  and  by  being  more  able  by  that  means  to 
furnish  bread  to  your  army.  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  any  plan  of  that  kind  fairly  laid  before 
us,  would  meet  with  a  ready  concurrence  here ; 
and  I  yet  continue  of  opinion,  that  a  detachment 
from  your  army  appearing  before  Calais  or  Bou- 
logne at  the  same  time  with  our  fleet  and  land 
forces,  might  either  incline  those  places  to  put 
themselves  under  the  Queen's  protection,  or  afraid 
to  expose  themselves  to  her  displeasure  by  refusing 
to  do  it.  But  you  are  the  best  judge  whether  any- 
thing of  this  kind  be  practicable.  I  only  mention 
it,  that  in  case  you  desire  it,  we  may  have  your 
thoughts  early  enough  to  provide  for  what  you  ex- 
pect from  us. 

I  see  by  the  Pensionary's  letter  to  you,  that  the 
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Elector  of  Hanover  has  absolutely  declined  to 
command  in  the  Rhine,  and  that  62  (the  Pen- 
sionary) pleases  himself  with  the  thought  that  48 
(Eugene)  may  draw  men  from  thence  to  strengthen 
your  army  upon  occasion.  I  must  own  to  you  I 
have  but  little  faith  as  to  that  point,  for  the  troops 
which  compose  that  army  have  seldom,  in  my 
observation,  been  in  any  condition  to  make  long 
marches. 

I  find  by  Lord  Townshend's  letter  of  this  post, 
that  though  the  negotiations  seem  at  present  to  be 
ended,  yet  he  does  not  think  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries are  in  any  great  haste  to  go  home.  I 
pray  God  to  give  you  good  success,  and  send  us  a 
happy  meeting.  To  me  I  am  sure,  it  will  be  so, 
happen  when  it  will. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

May  16,  1710. 

I  have  received  the  favour  of  your  two  letters, 
and  as  soon  as  I  can  see  a  probability  of  renewing 
the  negotiations  at  the  Hague,  I  shall  write  to 
Lord  Townshend,  as  you  and  Count  Maffei  desire. 
By  the  last  post  Mr.  Secretary  acquaints  me  that  he 
had  acquainted  Monsieur  Spanheim,  that  her  Ma- 
jesty was  willing  to  recommend  to  the  Parliament 
next  winter,  her  part  of  the  hundred  thousand 
crowns  for  the  renewing  the  treaty  for  the  troops  in 
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Italy.  When  the  proposition  was  made  to  me  at  the 
Hague,  I  did  immediately  tell  both  Schmettan  and 
Gronken,  that  it  was  so  very  unreasonable,  that 
they  ought  not  to  insist  of  anything  of  that  kind, 
but  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  so  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  will  be  angry  with  me,  and  pleased  with 
your  resolutions  in  England,  which,  if  the  war  should 
last,  will  occasion  you  many  more  troubles  of  this 
kind ;  for  as  my  business  everywhere  during  this 
war  has  been  to  save  as  much  as  possible  the  Queen's 
and  public's  money,  they  will  be  sure  to  make  their 
applications  where  they  shall  find  it  most  easy. 

Lord  Raby  is  also  very  unjustly  angry  with  me, 
that  he  is  not  treating,  as  he  calls  it,  at  the  Hague. 
But  as  long  as  I  am  sure  I  do  what  is  best  for  the 
service,  I  shall  be  very  little  concerned  at  what  he 
and  some  others  think. 

I  have  received,  as  might  be  expected  from  our 
long  acquaintance,  a  very  kind  letter  from  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury.  You  know  the  esteem  I 
have  always  had  for  him  ;  I  have  not  time  to  answer 
it  by  this  post,  but  by  the  next  I  shall  do  it  as  I 
ought ;  in  the  meantime  you  will  make  him  my 
excuses  and  compliments.  You  and  the  Queen 
know  my  thoughts  as  to  the  Garter  for  15  (Orford). 
Would  not  this  be  a  time  ?  I  hint  it  only  to  you. 

I  dare  not  speak  against  the  project  of  sending 
troops  to  the  West  Indies,  the  Cabinet  Council 
thinking  it  very  reasonable.  But  to  you  I  will  own 
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very  freely  that  I  think  it  can  end  in  nothing  but  a 
great  expence  and  the  ruining  of  those  regiments. 
Besides  nothing  that  can  he  done  there  will  forward 
the  peace  ;  and  if  we  can  he  so  fortunate  as  to  force 
them  here,  we  may  have  by  one  dash  of  a  pen  much 
more  than  any  expeditions  can  give  in  many  years. 
But  what  I  write  is  only  for  yourself ;  for  as  I  have 
not  been  advised  with,  I  beg  my  name  may  not  be 
used. 

The  Marshal  de  Villars  was  to  be  the  14th  at 
Perrone,  and  intends  as  we  are  assured  to  have  his 
army  together  on  the  19th.  But  as  the  easterly 
winds  keep  the  grass  and  corn  very  backward,  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  he  can  be  able  to  make 
them  subsist.  We  are  using  our  endeavours  for 
the  getting  dry  forage  till  the  end  of  this  month,  in 
which  time  we  hope  to  have  this  town.  Lord 
Lumley  being  dead,  I  should  be  glad  you  would 
take  a  proper  time  of  recommending  to  the  Queen 
Lord  Harwich.  He  behaves  himself  extremely 
well,  so  that  he  ought  to  be  encouraged. 


THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  LORD  GODOLPHIN. 

May  19,  1710. 

Since  my  last  I  have  had  the  favour  of  yours  of  the 
28th,  by  which  I  see  the  intentions  of  a  West  India 
voyage  ;  if  I  had  heard  sooner  of  that  project,  you 
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should  have  known  my  particular  thoughts,  which 
I  wrote  by  the  last  post  upon  hearing  of  it  by  acci- 
dent, though  I  do  not  care  to  meddle  with  what  is 
not  immediately  under  my  particular  care,  yet  I  can't 
forbear  thinking  by  the  experience  I  have  had  of  ex- 
peditions in  the  last  reign  as  well  as  this,  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  that  this  can  end  in  anything, 
but  an  expence  to  make  you  uneasy,  the  ruining  of 
the  regiments,  and  the  increasing  of  the  debt  of  the 
ordnance.  You  know  very  well  that  these  con- 
siderations give  real  uneasiness  to  nobody  but  38 
and  39,  nobody  caring  how  the  debt  increases  or 
how  anything  succeeds,  so  as  that  their  parties  do 
not  suffer.  I  cannot  be  of  this  humour,  for  as  long 
as  I  am  in  business,  I  must  say  and  do  what  I  think 
is  for  the  service,  so  that  you  will  excuse  the  trouble 
I  give  you,  for  I  know  finding  fault  must  have  that 
effect. 

What  you  say  as  to  the  different  humours  of  peo- 
ple, I  believe  is  but  too  true ;  but  as  you  have,  with 
prudence  and  patience,  suffered  hitherto,  I  think 
you  must  not  be  disheartened.  And  if  Monsieur 
Villars  makes  good  his  threats  of  venturing  a  battle, 
I  should  yet  hope,  before  this  campaign  is  ended, 
we  might  have  a  sure  prospect  of  a  good  peace.  If 
we  have  no  action  till  the  end  of  this  month,  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  happiness,  for  by  that  time  we  shall  have 
all  our  troops,  except  the  Palatine's,  and  even  four 
thousand  of  them  will  be  here  in  the  first  week  of 
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next  month.  As  the  French  continue  to  draw  their 
troops  from  Dauphin6  and  the  Rhine  to  strengthen 
their  army  here,  Prince  Eugene  has  written  to  Vi- 
enna, that  we  might  have  from  the  Rhine  two  im- 
perial regiments  of  horse  and  three  of  foot.  Tho* 
they  should  consent,  we  must  not  expect  these  troops 
till  the  month  of  July ;  but  by  it  you  will  observe 
we  do  all  that  is  in  our  powers  for  strengthening 
this  army,  for  here  it  is  where  the  fate  of  this  war 
will  be  decided ;  and  I  think  that  this  campaign 
must  do  it,  which  makes  me  more  cheerfully  bear 
the  age  of  threescore.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  had 
so  good  success  in  the  loan  of  Silesia,  for  without 
that  money  the  imperial  troops  of  this  army  could 
not  have  subsisted,  but  with  great  difficulties.  You 
might  be  sure  there  was  no  need  of  your  giving 
yourself  the  trouble  of  an  excuse  for  the  subscrip- 
tion you  made  for  me,  for  not  only  in  money  mat- 
ters, but  in  everything,  you  may  command  your 
humble  servant. 

The  Earl  of  Dunmore  has  desired  me  to  write  to 
the  Queen  in  his  favour  for  the  government  which 
his  father  had  ;  he  is  certainly  left  very  ill,  and  is  a 
very  sober  discreet  young  man.  In  my  next  I  shall 
let  you  know  my  thoughts  as  for  a  governor  of 
Carolina,  by  the  disposing  of  which  I  may  satisfy 
Colonel  Corbet,  who  gave  the  Queen  a  petition  the 
last  winter.  She  there  seemed  to  wish  I  might  do 
something  to  content  him,  he  has  served  so  long ; 
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but  I  think  it  is  better  for  the  Queen's  service  to 
satisfy  him  this  way,  than  giving  him  a  regiment, 
his  enemies  having  fixed  upon  him  the  character  of 
a  Jacobite. 

We  send  out  this  evening  four  thousand  horse 
under  the  pretence  of  visiting  the  ground  about  Ar- 
ras, as  we  shall  do,  but  the  real  intention  is  for  the 
taking  of  the  Cardinal  Bouillon.  It  is  done  in  con- 
cert with  himself.  He  having  great  benefices  in 
France,  it  must  not  be  known  to  anybody  but  the 
Queen.  He  promises  to  serve  the  interest  of  the 
House  of  Austria  at  Rome ;  if  we  take  him,  what- 
ever farther  steps  shall  be  made,  the  Queen  shall 
have  an  account. 

The,  enclosed  papers  you  must  put  with  the  rest. 
I  have  written  to  the  Princess,  as  she  desires. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

June  16,  1710. 

By  a  messenger  dispatched  last  night,  who  goes 
in  the  same  boat  with  this,  you  will  receive  so  large 
a  packet,  that  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  add 
much  to  it  to-day.  However,  I  have  a  mind  to  tell 
you  that  42  has  directed  200  (Mr.  Boyle)  to  write 
to-night  to  14  (Lord  Townshend),  that  he  should 
acquaint  62,  that  what  had  been  done  relating  to  6, 
was  not  with  intention  in  the  least  to  diminish  the 
credit  of  39,  but  that  it  was  42's  intention  not  to 
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make  any  other  change,  and  to  support  the  allies, 
and  carry  on  the  war  with  the  same  vigour  as  ever. 
The  best  use  which  we  think  can  be  made  of  this 
is  for  6<2  and  116  (the  States)  to  return  an  answer 
by  65,  that  they  are  very  much  concerned  for  what 
has  happened  to  6,  who  was  known  to  be  so  great  a 
friend  to  them  and  the  common  cause  ;  that  they 
are  very  glad  to  hear  42  has  no  intention  to  make 
any  other  changes  ;  but  if  there  be  the  least  thought 
of  parting  with  88  (the  Parliament),  as  is  very  in- 
dustriously spread  in  that  country  by  the  friends  of 
43  (France),  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  hinder 
these  people  from  running  into  81  (peace)  immedi- 
ately, just  as  43  pleases,  leaving  108  (England)  and 
42  (the  Queen)  to  shift  for  themselves,  without  any 
security  against  the  pretensions  of  54.  I  must  tell 
you  also  the  many  arguments  used  here  for  changing 
of  the  Parliament  while  80  (the  war)  continues,  which 
is,  that  the  new  or  old  Parliament  will  always  be 
for  supporting  the  war  against  the  King  of  France  ; 
but  the  fallacy  of  that  is,  that  when  88  is  once  gone, 
all  the  allies  are  in  despair,  and  making  their  own 
terms,  before  it  is  possible  for  88  to  come  again  and 
declare  their  intentions  ;  and  though  those  inten- 
tions should  happen  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  yet 
it  would  be  then  too  late  to  hope  for  any  fruit  of 
them.  If  you  approve  this  argument,  as  really  I 
cannot  see  much  to  be  said  against  it,  I  submit  to 
you  whether  it  may  not  be  good  for  you  to  take  no- 
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tice  of  it  in  a  letter  to  28,  as  the  general  opinion  of 
the  whole  alliance,  and  of  all  sorts  of  people  on  that 
side  of  the  water.  I  can't  think  but  this  must  have 
some  effect  upon  him ;  at  least  it  will  make  the 
matter  more  difficult,  and  help  to  gain  us  more  time 
to  secure  81  (peace),  and  after  that,  let  them  do 
whatever  they  please,  I,  for  my  part,  shall  be  much 
more  indifferent. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

June  22,  1710. 

To-morrow  we  shall  want  three  posts  from  Hol- 
land. In  the  mean  time  the  noise  of  new  elections 
continues  very  strong,  notwithstanding  the  great 
weight  laid  upon  that  matter  both  there  and  here, 
so  that  'tis  really  amusing  to  see  how  little  reflection 
people  make  upon  consequences  that  are  so  very  ha- 
zardous. If  God  Almighty  continues  his  blessings 
to  you  in  the  field,  all  this  may  yet  come  right  again, 
and  no  other  way  do  I  see  any  prospect  of  it.  You 
are  extremely  kind  in  writing  so  often  a  private  letter 
to  myself,  without  which  I  should  be  under  very 
great  difficulties  at  this  critical  time. 

To  make  all  this  management  yet  more  discreet, 
42  has  at  this  time  a  very  plain  information  of  an 
attempt  designed  upon  Scotland  in  the  midst  of  Au- 
gust. The  first  cargo  is  to  come  from  Brest,  and  to 
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be  seconded  afterwards  from  Dunkirk,  so  that  42 
desires  that  you  will  continue  to  watch  that  place 
very  narrowly.  The  preparations  are  not  made  at 
one  time  nor  place,  to  avoid  suspicion. 

Lord  Gal  way  pressed,  before  6  went  out,  for  leisure 
to  come  home,  and  it  was  allowed  him.  To  be  rid 
of  10,  38  named  him  to  42,  who  made  28  propose 
it  to  him  ;  but  he  has  refused  it,  thinking  himself, 
I  suppose,  too  necessary  here.  Upon  this  refusal,  42 
seemed  inclined  to  Lord  Portmore,  which  makes  me 
think  28  has  recommended  him.  If  he  be  as  capa- 
ble of  serving  well  as  he  believes  himself,  there 
needs  no  more. 
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THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  — . 

February  23rd. 

I  AM  so  little  mistress  of  my  own  time,  and  it  is 
so  uncertain  to  find  your  Ladyship  without  an 
appointment,  that  I  think  this  the  best  way  of 
giving  you  an  account  that  I  have  obeyed  your 
commands  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  says 
all  the  good  in  the  world  of  Mr.  Sydney,  but  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  comply 
with  your  desires  now :  he  tells  me  there  is  a  great 
many  captains  in  the  regiment  much  older,  which  is 
an  argument  to  defend  himself  from  me  when  I 
urged  the  hardship  it  was  not  to  prefer  Mr.  Syd- 
ney ;  not  that  he  designs  (I  hope)  to  provide  for 
them  according  to  their  eldership,  for  at  that  rate 
Mr.  Sydney's  advancement  would  be  very  remote. 
I  think  myself  unlucky  that  I  am  so  insignificant, 
where  I  wish  to  be  of  use,  but  still  I  hope  that  a 
little  time  and  patience  may  compass  something  to 
your  satisfaction,  which  is  very  much  desired  by, 
madam,  your  Ladyship's  most  faithful  and  most 

humble  servant, 

S.  MARLBOROUGH. 
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DR.  HARE  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

Barnes,  Aug.  26,  1726. 

Madam, 

When  I  waited  on  the  Princess  on  Tuesday  last, 
she,  among  other  things,  mentioned  your  quarrels 
with  Mr.  Walpole,  which,  being  by  this  means  so 
fresh  in  my  mind,  I  took  the  opportunity  I  had  in 
a  visit  I  made  yesterday  to  him,  to  speak  of  them. 
Being  at  leisure,  he  entered  very  frankly  and  fully 
into  them,  protested  that  he  had  not  the  least  de- 
sign of  disobliging  your  Grace,  or  the  least  thought 
of  incurring  your  displeasure,  in  any  of  them,  but  as 
he  thought  himself  obliged  to  you  for  the  credit  and 
service  you  had  done  the  government,  by  lending 
for  several  years  so  great  a  sum  to  it,  so  he  was 
always  desirous  to  serve  you,  and  so  little  suspected 
your  being  out  of  humour  with  him,  that  he  thought 
himself  upon  a  very  good  footing  with  your  Grace, 
when  you  sent  to  him  and  expressed  so  much  re- 
sentment. 

He  then  entered  into  the  particulars :  the 
Woodstock  postmaster,  taxes  for  the  park,  and  go- 
ing with  your  coach  through  St.  James's  Park.  As 
to  the  first,  the  not  sending  your  Grace  word  that 
what  you  desired  was  done,  was  most  evidently  pure 
omission  in  the  hurry  of  business  ;  since  the  thing 
desired  was  immediately  done,  and  whoever  does  a 
service,  cannot  be  supposed  less  willing  to  give  no- 
tice of  his  having  done  it,  than  he  was  to  do  it. 
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As  to  the  taxes,  though  he  thought  what  was 
desired  unreasonable,  and  should  certainly  think  so 
in  his  own  case,  yet  he  presently  made  an  order  for 
allowing  the  money,  which  was  doing  all  that  he 
properly  could  do,  that  the  order  has  lain  ready  for 
you  these  sixteen  months,  and  may  he  had  hy  send- 
ing for,  and  if  your  Grace  will  not  submit  to  the 
usual  and  regular  forms  of  doing  business,  the  world 
must  think  the  fault  yours,  and  not  his.  As  to  the 
last  article  of  going  through  the  Park,  he  owns 
that  upon  the  King's  complaint  he  did,  without 
thinking  of  your  Grace,  or  any  other  person,  advise 
the  King  to  revoke  all  leave  in  general,  as  less 
invidious  than  to  call  for  a  list  and  make  excep- 
tions, and  that  it  was  better  that  those  whose 
cases  were  reasonable,  should  apply  for  new  leave 
than  be  excepted.  But  that  when  he  knew  how 
much  your  Grace  was  offended  at  this,  he  desired 
Lord  Godolphin*  to  obtain  your  consent  for  apply- 
ing to  the  King  for  leave  for  you,  which,  if  you 
had  agreed  to,  it  would  certainly  have  been  granted. 
But,  instead  of  this,  your  Grace  applied  by  the  Prin- 
cess, whom,  as  herself  told  me,  the  King  refused, 
and  this  the  Princess  told  Mr.  Walpole,  upon  which 
he  asks  a  very  natural  question,  what  could  he  do  in 
such  a  case?  How  could  he  pretend  to  ask  the 
King  to  do,  what  he  had  refused  the  Princess  ?  Or 
what  could  be  a  greater  rudeness  to  Her  Royal 

*  Francis,  second  Earl  of  Godolphin^  and  son-in-law  of  the  Duchess. 
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Highness?  This  was  the  substance  of  what  Mr. 
Walpole  said,  who  told  me  he  was  free  to  enter  into 
these  matters  from  the  consciousness  he  had  that 
he  had  done  nothing  that  could  deserve  your  dis- 
pleasure in  any  of  them. 

What  impression  this  conversation  made  on  me, 
your  Grace  will  judge,  by  my  troubling  you  with  an 
account  of  it.  And  I  have  this  reason  to  think  I 
do  not  judge  partially ;  I  heard  your  Grace  once 
in  the  spring  speak  about  these  things  with  a  re- 
sentment that  exceedingly  surprised  me,  upon  which 
the  first  opportunity  I  had,  I  spoke  of  them  to 
Lord  Godolphin,  whom  your  Grace  knows,  I  think, 
one  of  the  most  reasonable  and  most  dispassionate 
creatures  in  the  world,  and  consequently  most  likely 
to  judge  truly  and  impartially.  And  he  gave  me  the 
same  account,  and  was  clearly  of  opinion,  your  Grace's 
resentments  were  ill-founded. 

I  am  sensible,  Madam5  these  matters  will  not 
bear  dispute  or  arguing,  while  your  resentments  are 
so  strong,  and  therefore  I  write  with  no  other  view, 
but  the  hopes  that  your  own  calm  reflections,  when 
at  leisure  and  out  of  conversation,  will  lead  you  to 
see  things  in  another  light,  which  is  easiest  done 
by  ptftting  another  person  in  your  place,  and  consi- 
dering what  judgements  you  would  make  of  the  like 
conduct  in  them. 

I  hope  and  believe,  Madam,  that  I  need  not  tell 
vour  Grace  that  I  have  the  most  affectionate  esteem 
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for  you,  and  not  only  esteem,  but  really  admire  you 
for  your  fine  understanding  and  good  sense,  and  for 
the  just  and  noble  sentiments  which  you  express  on 
all  occasions  in  the  best  language  and  the  most 
agreeable  manner,  so  that  one  cannot  hear  you  with- 
out the  greatest  pleasure  ;  but  the  more  I  esteem  and 
admire  what  is  excellent  in  your  Grace,  the  more 
concerned  am  I  to  see  any  blemishes  in  so  great  a 
character.  Ill-grounded  suspicions,  violent  pas- 
sions, and  a  boundless  liberty  of  expressing  resent- 
ments of  persons  without  distinction  from  the  Prince 
downwards,  and  that  in  the  most  public  manner, 
and  before  servants,  are  certainly  blemishes,  and  not 
only  so,  but  attended  with  great  inconveniences ; 
they  lessen  exceedingly  the  influence  and  interests 
persons  of  your  Grace's  fortune  and  endowments 
would  otherwise  have,  and  unavoidably  create  ene- 
mies. It  is,  I  think,  confessed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
prudent  rules  of  life,  for  persons  in  all  stations  not 
to  give  needless  and  unnecessary  offence,  since  no 
person  is  so  great  as  not  to  want  on  many  occa- 
sions for  themselves,  or  relations,  or  friends,  the  fa- 
vour and  good  will  of  others  ;  and  least  of  all,  is  it 
desirable  to  incur  the  settled  displeasure  or  ill  wish 
of  a  Prince  ;  since  he  can  seldom  want  long  an  op- 
portunity of  making  it  felt  in  some  degree  or  other. 
How  far  your  Grace  has  any  regard  to  this  rule  of 
life,  I  need  not  say,  because  I  am  sure  I  want  no  in- 
clination to  put  the  most  favourable  construction 
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upon  any  blemishes  in  so  bright  a  character ;  be- 
cause I  have  no  other  thought  of  them,  than  what  I 
know  to  be  the  sense  of  all  your  friends,  so  far  as  I 
have  any  knowledge  of  them.  It  is  the  fate  of  great 
persons  to  be  generally  entirely  ignorant  of  the  sen- 
timents their  friends  have  of  their  conduct  with 
respect  to  anything  that  is  amiss  in  it,  and  therefore 
it  is  possible,  nobody  may  have  ever  taken  the 
liberty  I  now  do.  But  yet,  in  a  true  estimation  of 
things,  it  is  by  all  men  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  kindest 
offices,  and  I  know  of  no  return  I  can  make  your 
Grace,  that  can  more  effectually  convince  you  of 
the  thorough  sense  I  have  of  your  late  kind  care  of 
me,  when  by  my  illness  I  gave  your  Grace  and  your 
family  so  much  trouble,  which  I  hope  your  Grace 
will  believe  I  would  not  have  done  if  I  had  in  the 
least  imagined  the  disorder  I  was  under,  when  I 
knew  not  it  had  been  anything  but  fatigue,  and  would 
have  proved  a  distemper. 

I  shall  always,  Madam,  retain  a  grateful  sense  of 
your  goodness  on  this  occasion,  and  be  glad  of  any 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  it.  And  if  what  I 
have  now  done  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  be 
thought  of  that  kind,  yet  I  beg  your  Grace  will  for- 
give it,  since  it  proceeds  from  no  other  motive  in  the 
world,  but  the  great  and  entire  respect  I  have  for 
you,  which  has  drawn  me  into  this  instance  of  a 
real,  though  perhaps  imprudent  zeal  for  your  honour 
and  service. 
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I  am  leaving  these  parts  on  Tuesday  for  about 
two  months,  and  before  that  time  hope,  if  I  have 
said  anything  I  should  not,  it  will  be  forgot,  since 
the  intention  of  this  letter  is  not  to  argue,  but  only 
to  suggest  things  to  your  Grace  for  your  own  reflec- 
tions. I  am,  with  all  possible  respect  and  esteem, 
Madam,  &c.  FR.  HARE. 

I  do  not  send  this  by  the  post,  that  it  may  come 
into  no  hands  but  your  Grace's  own. 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  DR.  HARE. 

I  have  received  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  26th 
of  August,  for  which  I  give  you  a  great  many  thanks. 
I  have  read  Montaigne,  and  I  remember  he  says 
something  to  this  purpose,  that  one  can't  give  a 
greater  proof  of  friendship  than  in  venturing  to  dis- 
oblige a  friend,  in  order  to  serve  them.  I  am  en- 
tirely of  his  opinion ;  and  even  when  I  am  not 
convinced  that  I  have  done  wrong,  I  always  take  it 
kindly,  and  therefore  I  am  confident  I  shall  never 
forget  it  though  you  desire  me,  and  in  this  I  imitate 
your  humble  servant  Dy.,  for  when  I  made  a  sort 
of  an  apology  for  telling  her  anything  that  may  pre- 
vent any  mischief  to  her,  she  always  says,  she  loves 
me  better  for  telling  her  any  fault,  and  I  desire  you 
will  believe  that  my  nature  is  the  same  ;  and  I  beg 
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of  you  never  to  have  the  least  scruple  in  telling  me 
anything  you  think,  for  I  am  not  so  partial  to  my- 
self, as  not  to  know  that  I  have  many  imperfections, 
but  a  great  fault  I  will  never  have,  that  I  know  to 
be  one.  And  now  I  must  desire  your  leave,  in  a 
place  where  you  have  a  good  deal  of  leisure,  to 
trouble  you  with  a  long  letter  (which  I  foresee  this 
will  be)  and  to  put  the  subject  of  your  letter  in  a 
true  light,  for  I  find  you  have  heard  but  one  side, 
and  that  not  stated  fairly,  but  the  facts  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

In  the  first  place,  I  did  not  send  to  speak  with 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  sent  to  me,  and  brought 
with  him  papers  of  what  he  had  to  propose  concern- 
ing the  borrowing  the  trust  money.  I  heard  him 
very  patiently,  though  I  had  been  ill  treated  upon 
many  occasions.  I  found  that  it  was  the  old  busi- 
ness, to  lend  money,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
immediately,  which  he  had  the  goodness  to  own 
would  be  a  service  to  him.  But  a  greater  sum 
which  he  was  to  have  some  months  after,  he  would 
have  made  me  believe  was  an  advantage  to  the 
trust ;  and  that  it  was  for  our  own  sakes  that  he 
took  it,  intimating  that  he  could  have  what  he  would 
at  three  per  cent.,  or  at  less.  This  was  a  little  pro- 
voking to  one  that  knew  how  much  Lord  Godolphin 
had  lost  by  lending  at  such  low  interest,  and  how 
impossible  it  was  for  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  have 
made  so  much  as  an  appearance  of  sinking  the 
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public  debt,  if  I  had  not  consented  to  lend  the  trust 
money.  However,  I  resolved  before  he  came  to  say 
nothing,  but  that  I  should  take  his  proposals  and 
ask  advice,  and  that  I  should  not  carry  the  compli- 
ment so  far  as  to  do  anything  in  that  matter,  but  as 
I  was  convinced  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
trust. 

This  was  not  very  courtly  I  own ;  but  by  expe- 
rience I  had  found  that  very  great  civilities  were  of 
no  use,  and  nothing  passed  but  formality  and  great 
coldness,  till  Sir  Robert  Walpole  drew  it  upon  him- 
self by  making  me  some  small  expression  (which 
since  he  was  a  great  man  he  never  did  before)  of 
his  being  always  ready  to  serve  me,  or  something 
to  that  purpose,  upon  which  I  thought  I  might  very 
well  repeat  all  that  1  had  ever  desired  of  him,  and 
in  whatever  manner  he  had  treated  me.  He  laughed 
very  much,  but  whether  it  was  a  laugh  of  anger  or 
contempt,  I  don't  know,  for  I  have  heard  that  he 
has  both ;  but  he  would  by  no  means  allow  that  I 
had  reason  to  complain  of  anything,  and  said  that 
I  had  repeated  a  list  of  trifles.  Upon  which  I  said, 
that  great  men  heard  nothing  that  could  displease 
them,  because  most  people  that  spoke  to  them 
wanted  their  favour,  and  when  any  person  told 
them  the  truth,  they  generally  thought  them  mad ; 
that  I  had  said  nothing  but  was  so,  and  when  he 
cared  to  hear  the  truth  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
him  again  j  that  I  had  now  vented  myself,  and  I 
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could  talk  to  him  easily  upon  other  things,  and  after 
a  little  more  discourse,  we  parted  civilly.  But  I 
should  have  told  you  before  that  he  answered  the 
business  of  the  Woodstock  postmaster,  just  as  you 
have  wrote  that  he  had  done  the  thing,  and  the 
omission  of  not  sending  me  word  it  was  certainly 
nothing,  if  it  had  been  true  that  it  was  done.  But 
this  very  reasonable  request  was  made  in  August  to 
his  brother  in  as  civil  a  manner  as  I  could  express, 
and  no  answer  being  given,  I  wrote  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  upon  it,  having  some  other  business  upon 
account  of  something  he  wanted  to  be  done  in  Wind- 
sor Park  ;  and  he  answered  my  letter  without  taking 
any  notice  qf  the  complaint  I  had  made  to  him  of 
the  postmaster's  rudeness  ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
that  I  could  say,  this  man  (that  only  sold  nails)  was 
not  put  till  after  the  King  came  into  England,  and 
but  a  few  days  before  I  was  honoured  with  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole's  visit.  This  he  says  was  immediately 
done,  and  calls  it  a  service. 

As  to  what  he  says  of  the  taxes  of  Windsor  Park, 
it  is  true  that  when  I  spoke  to  him  first  about  them, 
he  did  say  it  was  unreasonable,  and  added  a  great 
deal  upon  that  head,  which  I  thought  more  insolent 
than  ever  I  heard  any  minister  say,  but  I  bore  with 
it,  and  it  did  not  hinder  me  from  lending  the  first 
great  sum  that  he  desired  ;  because  I  knew  Lord 
Godolphin  had  a  mind  that  he  should  have  it ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  I  have  repeated  that  service  very 
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often,  though  it  was  plain  that  at  first  a  vast  gain 
might  have  been  made  by  buying  things  in  the 
public  funds,  of  that  sort  that  were  as  secure  as  the 
lending  of  the  money ;  and  had  this  been  done,  I 
know  Sir  Robert  Walpole  must  have  given  Lord 
Godolphin  a  reasonable  interest,  but  he  told  him 
that  he  could  have  what  money  he  would  of  the 
Bank  at  such  low  interest,  and  told  the  Bank  that 
if  they  would  not  lend  upon  his  terms  he  could 
have  it  of  Lord  Godolphin,  and  so  played  them 
against  one  another.  But  to  my  certain  knowledge 
when  he  was  found  to  have  money  of  the  Bank,  he 
gave  them  a  much  better  interest  than  he  did  Lord 
Godolphin,  which  I  think  was  very  base,  to  save 
the  public  money  in  no  case  but  where  his  friend 
was  concerned.  I  think  a  friend  should  never  in- 
fluence one  to  do  wrong  to  a  trust,  but  he  certainly 
ought  to  have  allowed  Lord  Godolphin  as  good  an 
interest  as  he  did  to  the  Bank,  and  not  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  his  easiness  in  money  matters. 

But  to  go  on  in  answer  to  what  Sir  Robert  says 
concerning  the  taxes,  "  that  he  did  immediately 
make  an  order  for  allowing  the  money,  which  was 
all  that  he  could  properly  do,  and  that  it  has  been 
ready  this  sixteen  months,  and  that  if  I  will  not 
submit  to  the  usual  terms  of  doing  business,  the 
world  must  think  the  fault  mine"  It  is  now  about 
nine  years  since  I  first  spoke  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
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upon  that  matter,  when  he  ranted   like  my  Lord 
Rochester,  and  said  he  must  always  be  against  it, 
that  his  own  park  was  another  sort  of  thing  than  the 
King's,  who  had  nothing  but  a  little  venison,  and 
he  thought  people  that  had  grants  should  pay  all 
the  charges.     I  answered  that  I  would  do  it  very 
willingly  if  the  King  could  give  it  me,  but  I  was 
only   his   servant,    and   I  thought  the  tax  of  his 
Majesty's  own  park  would  not  be  required  of  me  to 
pay,   no   more   than   I   could   expect  my  servants 
should  pay  out  of  their  salary   the    taxes   at    St. 
Alban's,  that  I  never  had  paid  any  tax  for   that 
park,  nor  any  other  ranger  since  the  Restoration, 
which  he  would  find  in  the  treasury  books.     Upon 
this  he  grew  a  little  more  civil,  1  suppose  upon  the 
great  sum  of  money  that  was  to  be  lent  by  my  hand ; 
and  he  said  he  would  enquire  at  the  Treasury,  and 
make  himself  master  of  that  matter  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  he  would  acquaint  me  with  it ;  but 
I  lent  the  money,  and  he  never  thought  fit  to  take 
any  sort  of  notice  of  me  till  he  wanted  the  same 
kindness  to  be  repeated.     But  I  found  about  two  or 
three  months  after  by  accident  complaining  to  Lord 
Godolphin  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  that  he  had  told 
him  that  he  would  take  care  to  put  those  taxes  in 
t  such  a  method  that  they  should  be  paid,  and  I  am 
apt   to   think   that    was    said    chiefly   upon   Lord 
Godolphin's  account,  because  he  could  not  charge 
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the  tax  upon  one  park,  and  clear  the  other  from 
taxes,  which  is  now  my  Lord  Godolphin's,  from  my 
gift  to  his  wife. 

Sir  Robert  says  this  tax  is  not  reasonable  for  the 
King  to  pay,  and  perhaps  he  is  so  far  in  the  right, 
that  the  town  of  Windsor  may  have  made  them 
greater  than  they  ought  to  be,  to  lessen  their  own 
taxes ;  but  let  that  be  as  it  will,  I  am  sure  the 
rangers  of  Windsor  parks  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  taxes  for  the  King's  ground  :  and  I  do  believe, 
that  what  ground  was  anciently  belonging  to  the 
crown  and  called  the  King's  parks  were  not  subject 
to  taxes :  but  these  parks  have  been  enlarged  both 
by  King  Charles  and  Queen  Anne ;  and  it  would 
be  very  hard  upon  the  subject  if  Kings  could  make 
purchases,  and  by  that  means  make  the  tax  so  much 
heavier  upon  people  of  small  estates.  But  there 
can  be  nothing  so  ridiculous  as  to  expect  that  these 
taxes  should  be  paid  by  a  servant  out  of  an  allow- 
ance only  to  make  the  hay  for  the  King's  deer  that 
he  eats  and  gives  away,  and  to  pay  the  keeper's 
wages  and  other  charges  belonging  to  the  King, 
which  I  do  whether  I  receive  it  or  not ;  and  besides 
a  great  sum  of  money  that  I  have  laid  out,  which 
depends  upon  the  Crown  to  take  away  when  the 
lives  fall.  I  am  sure  the  allowance  has  done  little 
more  than  pay  the  necessary  charges  that  I  am  to 
pay  as  ranger  j  and  whatever  advantages  so  knowing 
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a  man  as  Sir  Robert  may  make  of  his  own  park,  I 
find  mine  at  Blenheim  very  chargeable.  And  at 
Windsor  'tis  much'  more  so,  because  all  the  under 
servants  look  upon  it  to  be  the  King's,  and  that 
they  have  a  right  to  get  all  they  can. 

But  to  conclude  this  head,  I  can't  conceive  what 
Sir  Robert  means  by  saying,  I  won't  submit  to  the 
usual  method  of  doing  business,  for  I  don't  under- 
stand that  I  have  anything  more  to  do,  to  solicit  or 
receive  money  to  pay  the  taxes  of  the  King's  little 
house  at  Windsor  and  his  two  parks,  all  which  is 
taxed  together,  then  I  have  to  pay  any  allowance 
that  he  thinks  to  allow  the  parishes  of  St.  Martin's 
or  St.  James's  churches  for  what  he  gives  them  upon 
account  of  Whitehall  and  St.  James'.  And  I  spoke 
to  Sir  Robert  only  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  to  do  me  justice,  and  to  save  me  from  the 
uneasiness  of  having  the  officers  for  the  taxes  at 
Windsor  coming  to  me  perpetually  to  tell  me  that 
they  would  seize  my  goods  at  the  Lodge,  which  I 
believe  they  can't  do,  because  it  stands  in  the  old 
park  ;  and  for  the  deer,  they  are  the  King's,  and 
he  may  do  what  Sir  Robert  pleases  with  them.  I 
make  no  advantage  of  the  park,  but  to  eat  some- 
times a  few  little  Welsh  runts,  and  I  have  no  more 
cows  than  I  allow  the  under  keepers,  which  are  to 
each  six,  but  I  have  laid  out  a  good  deal  of  money, 
which  is  called  being  a  great  tenant,  and  I  never  was 
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so  mean  as  to  bring  any  bills,  like  other  great  men 
upon  such  occasions,  for  what  I  did  for  my  own 
satisfaction. 

I  am  now  come  to  what  Sir  Robert  says  con- 
cerning my  being  forbid  that  small  privilege  of 
going  through  St.  James's  Park,  which  the  late 
Queen  never  took  from  me,  even  when  the  ministers 
for  their  own  interest  made  her  angry  with  me. 
Whether  the  King  spoke  first  to  Sir  Robert,  or  he 
advised  it  himself,  makes  no  difference  to  me.  I 
think  it  was  unreasonable  for  St.  James's  Park  to 
be  made  like  a  street ;  but  considering  the  situation 
of  my  house,  and  how  very  modestly  I  had  made 
use  of  the  liberty  that  was  given  me,  I  thought  I 
might  have  hoped  from  the  services  that  I  always 
endeavoured  to  do  Sir  Robert,  when  I  had  power, 
that  he  would  not  have  allowed  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's widow  a  greater  favour  than  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's,  since  her  house  is  as  near  Hyde 
Park  and  Westminster  as  mine,  and  has  both  ways 
a  better  going  to  it  than  mine  has  from  the  Pall 
Mall,  through  a  narrow  place  that  sometimes  from 
the  encroachments  people  have  made,  a  coach  and 
six  horses  can  hardly  get  out ;  and  what  makes  this 
the  more  extraordinary  is  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
told  me  himself  that  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham 
had  wrote  so  impertinent  a  letter  to  the  King,  that 
she  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  through  the  park ; 
yet  after  that  she  was  allowed  to  go  through  every 
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part  of  the  park,  as  much  as  the  Royal  Family  does  ; 
and  what  I  aimed  at  was  only  to  go  sometimes  when 
my  health  required  it  to  take  the  air.  Mrs.  Dunch 
has  been  likewise  permitted  the  same  favour,  who 
lives  at  Whitehall.  The  only  reasonable  thing  that 
Sir  Robert  says  upon  this  subject  is,  that  when  the 
King  had  refused  the  Princess,  how  could  he  ask 
the  King  to  do  what  he  had  refused  to  her.  This 
sounds  right,  but  I  think  it  is  not  unlikely  that  you 
have  helped  him  in  that  turn,  but  I  am  sure  even 
you  can't  give  a  good  reason  why  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
did  not  of  himself  get  an  order  to  have  me  allowed 
the  same  liberty  I  had,  when  the  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham was  allowed  it ;  or  if  he  had  continued  the 
intention  of  keeping  her  out,  nobody  would  have 
wondered  at  it. 

In  the  conversation  I  had  with  him,  he  said  he 
thought  it  was  reasonable  for  me  to  go  through  the 
park,  as  I  had  done,  that  Lord  Chetwynd  was  a  fool 
in  sending  the  message  to  me,  or  to  that  purpose, 
and  that  I  might  have  had  leave  if  I  had  desired  it. 
I  said  I  thought  it  was  too  much  presumption  in  me 
to  send  to  the  King,  considering  how  I  had  been 
used  and  represented  in  Cragg's  ministry,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  you  have  formerly  read,  and  I  did 
then  design  never  to  trouble  myself  nor  anybody 
more  about  that  matter ;  but  a  great  while  after, 
when  I  found  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  went 
through,  being  so  ill  that  I  could  not  bear  the 
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jolting  of  a  coach  upon  the  stones  when  I  wanted  to 
take  the  air,  I  wrote  to  the  Princess  to  obtain  this 
favour  for  me.     She  wrote  to  me  in  half-an-hour, 
with  a  great  deal  of  goodness,  and  would  not  send 
me  a  refusal  till  she  had  tried  several  times,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  Sir  Robert  knew  this,  who 
might    have   prevented    my    troubling    her  Royal 
Highness  at  all,  as  it  was  natural  for  any  man  that 
had   any   gentlemanlike   qualities,   by   asking   the 
King's  leave  long  before  anything  of  this  happened ; 
and  he  certainly  should  have  done  it  without  giving 
me  any  trouble  but  to  thank  him  for  his  civility,  for 
it  was  a  small  favour,    and   what   some   ministers 
formerly  would  have  thought  right  to   have   done 
upon  their  master's  account,  without  any  view  of 
obliging  me  in  it.    And  as  to  the  rudeness  which  he 
thought  it  would  be  to  the  Princess,  if  his  Majesty 
had  no  regard  to  my  letter,  which  was  not  written 
in  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham's  stile,  I  think  he 
might  have  represented  it  so  easily  to  the  King  as 
to  have  made  her  a  compliment  by  telling  her  that 
he  could  no  longer  refuse  her  what  she  had  desired 
upon  my  account ;  I  dare  say  her  Royal  Highness 
would  not  have  taken  that  for  an  affront. 

I  am  confident  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  never 
desired  Lord  Godolphin  to  ask  my  consent  to  apply 
to  his  Majesty  for  leave,  but  says  it  only  by  way  of 
excuse  ;  for  he  never  said  to  me  the  least  word  like 
it  j  and  though  he  is  not  so  warm  in  some  things  as 

H  H  2 
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I  should  be,  I  know  he  has  so  much  truth  and  real 
goodness  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  told 
me  anything  that  could  have  been  of  any  use  or  ease 
to  me.  This  is  certainly  true,  and  I  am  sure  I 
never  forgot  anything  that  ever  Lord  Godolphin  said 
to  me. 

I  believe  I  may  some  time  or  other  have  com- 
plained of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  treatment  of  me, 
but  I  never  went  through  with  it,  believing  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  him  ;  and  I  am  not  surer  of  any  one 
thing  in  the  world  than  I  am  that  I  never  had  any 
such  message  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole  by  Lord 
Godolphin  or  anybody  else.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you 
think  my  resentments  are  so  strong,  that  I  must  be 
more  calm  before  I  can  make  right  reflections ;  I 
think  I  can  be  easily  convinced  by  reason,  and  I  am 
sure  I  never  was  in  any  passion  about  these  things, 
nor  I  believe  never  shall  be  about  anything  that  any 
court  or  ministers  can  do  to  me  ;  I  know  the  world 
too  well  to  let  anything  of  that  sort  strike  very 
deep,  and  I  hope  I  shall  always  take  care  (as  I  have 
hitherto  done)  not  to  be  the  aggressor. 

I  have  followed  your  advice  exactly  in  putting 
another  person  in  my  place,  in  order  to  judge  better 
of  the  matter,  and  I  can  positively  affirm,  that  had 
I  been  in  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  place,  I  should  have 
done  very  few  things  that  he  has  done  ;  and  as  ill 
as  he  has  used  me,  if  he  were  just  in  my  place,  and 
he  had  been  so  treated,  I  should  have  thought  in 
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his  case  just  as  I  do  in  my  own,  and  would  have 
prevented  it  had  it  been  in  my  power.  I  agree  with 
you  entirely  it  is  very  imprudent  to  give  needless 
and  unnecessary  offence  to  people  in  power,  and 
that  all  people  may  have  occasion  of  favour  for 
themselves  or  their  friends  ;  nay,  I  go  yet  further, 
for  I  think  it  is  very  agreeable  to  live  well  with 
any  court  that  one  wishes  well  to,  as  I  am  sure  I 
have  always  done  and  must  do  to  this  ;  but  1  hope 
you  won't  blame  me  if  I  can't  compass  impossibilities. 
I  have  paid  my  duty  in  the  most  respectful  manner 
as  long  as  it  was  fit  for  me  to  do  it  to  the  King,  and 
before  I  knew  Sir  Robert  Walpole  so  well  as  I  do 
now,  I  really  loved  him ;  and  to  show  how  little 
partial  I  am  in  my  nature,  I  was  of  his  side  against 
my  Lord  Sunderland,  and  often  declared  it  before 
he  and  I  had  any  difference,  which  was  chiefly  upon 
his  marriage  and  the  South  Sea  project ;  but  I  must 
own  that  I  cannot  come  up  to  your  discretion  as  to 
keeping  my  thoughts  to  myself,  when  I  know  I  am 
in  the  right,  and  when  I  never  have  had  any  obli- 
gation, which  is  my  case,  from  the  highest  downwards, 
as  you  express  it.  I  can't  see  that  I  am  obliged 
upon  any  account  not  to  say  the  truth,  let  it  fall 
upon  whom  it  will ;  and  if  I  could  have  so  sweet  a 
temper  as  you  wish  me,  I  can't  see  that  it  would  be 
of  any  use  to  me,  for  if  all  the  good  wishes  that  I 
have  made  for  this  government  (not  to  mention  some 
services)  can't  make  the  ministers  treat  me  with 
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common  decency,  I  don't  see  why  I  should  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  speaking  my  mind  upon  any 
occasion.  I  never  yet  saw  any  creature  that  was  so 
tame,  unless  it  were  somebody  that  could  not  be 
contented  to  live  upon  what  they  had,  and  though  I 
have  as  much  pleasure  in  serving  friends  as  any- 
body ever  felt,  yet  upon  that  account  I  would  not  do 
what  I  would  never  do  for  myself,  though  I  were 
ever  so  much  reduced  in  my  fortune,  that  is  make  a 
mean  court  to  those  that  have  used  me  ill,  before  I 
ever  had  a  thought  of  saying  one  wry  word  of  them; 
and  as  for  what  you  say  of  the  boundless  liberty 
which  I  take  without  distinction,  the  person  that 
you  now  would  defend  has  taken  much  greater, 
though  he  had  obligations  to  him,  and  you  see  as  to 
interest  that  has  done  him  no  hurt,  since  he  can 
make  that  person  do  whatever  he  pleases  ;  but  I 
don't  design  to  take  him  for  my  pattern. 

I  have  been  misrepresented  by  a  great  many  vile 
people,  and  so  must  any  person  be  that  will  cross  a 
worthless  man  or  woman's  passions,  though  it  be 
ever  so  right  to  do  it,  and  I  am  very  little  concerned 
for  what  you  seem  to  think  is  the  sense  of  many 
concerning  my  behaviour,  because  I  am  sure  they 
don't  know  me,  and  by  what  I  have  seen  in  most  of 
my  acquaintance,  I  have  hardly  ever  found  that  they 
could  take  the  advice  in  their  own  case,  that  some 
will  give.  For  my  own  part,  I  own  to  you  freely  that 
I  should  be  sorry  to  have  less  resentment  than  I 
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have,  since  it  does  not  make   me  uneasy ;    for  I 
never  yet  saw  anybody  that  would  submit  to  ill- 
usage  that  was  capable  of  friendship  or  of  anything 
that  is  good.     I  never  was  false  or  did  an  ill  thing 
to  anybody  ;  and  if  those  that  do  both,  hurt  me 
when  they  have  no  provocation  from  me  to  do  it,  I 
think  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  whatever  is  true  of 
them,  and  I  wish  nobody  went  further ;  I  am  sure  I 
never  will,  whatever  injury  may  be  done  me,  which 
I  have  found  generally  fell  upon  me  from  those  that 
wanted  to  defend  their  own  wrong  actions.     I  think 
it  is  now  high  time  to  have  done,  since  I  dare  say 
I  have  tired  you,  but  not  altered  your  opinion  of 
me  ;  but  however  that  may  happen,  I  am  sure  that 
I  shall  always  be  your  most  thankful  and  faithful 
humble  servant,  unless  I  should  find  you  otherwise 
than  you  have  ever  been  to  me,  which  I  think  is 
not  possible  after  the  long  experience  that  I  have 
had  of  you,  and  of  so  many  friendships  shown  to 
me  upon  several   occasions.      By  what    you   have 
written  'tis  possible  that  you  will  call  this  letter  the 
effect  of  passion ;  but  I  assure  you  that  I  am  in 
none ;    and   if  you   think  this  passion,  you   must 
think  so  of  me  as  long  as  I  live ;  for  I  have  not  the 
least  anger  against  those  you  mention ;  one  is  im- 
posed upon  and  must  be  so,  and  the   other  can't 
help  their  nature,  nor  I  can't  help  thinking  of  them 
as    I  do,    nor    can    anybody   expect   that  one  can 
either  love  or  value  those  that  have  few  or  no  good 
qualities,  so  much  as  one  does  those  that  have. 
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I  hope  you  will  tell  me  that  you  have  forgiven 
this  very  long  letter,  for  I  could  not  make  it  shorter 
without  studying  a  long  time  ;  and  you  know  my 
way  is  to  tumble  out  the  truth  just  as  it  comes  in 
my  head. 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  SIR  ROBERT 
WALPOLE. 

Jan.  1,  1731. 

Sir, 

I  confess  that  your  letter  surprised  me  extremely, 
and  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  am  desirous  of  some 
further  explanation  of  it.  You  tell  me  that  you 
have  laid  the  several  proposals  I  made,  relating  to 
Windsor  Park,  before  his  Majesty,  and  that  he  is 
not  disposed  to  do  anything  upon  them.  I  presume 
you  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  his  Majesty  will  en- 
tirely abandon  all  further  care  of  the  park,  and  let 
it  run  quite  to  ruin  ;  but  only  that  he  will  not  be 
put  to  any  extraordinary  expence  upon  account  of 
beautifying  it.  My  letter  to  you,  sir,  consisted  of 
several  parts ;  I  apprehended  some  of  them  might 
have  been  for  his  Majesty's  service  and  diversion, 
being  told  that  game  cannot  be  preserved  unless 
some  corn  be  sown  in  the  park,  and  that  for  want 
of  some  plowing  the  ground  was  almost  all  overrun 
with  mole  hills,  thistles,  and  other  weeds  that  de- 
stroyed the  grass  a  great  deal,  which  is  wanted 
for  the  feeding  a  sufficient  stock  of  deer  to  answer 
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his  Majesty's  demands,  besides  the  new  addition  of 
the  red  deer  let  into  the  park  ;  but  it  is  not  for  me 
to  argue  upon  that  matter,  and  all  I  will  say  more 
of  it  is,  that  I  hope  nobody  will  imagine  that  I  had 
the  least  view  of  any  interest  to  myself,  but  only  in 
mending  the  ground  by  plowing  small  pieces  at  a 
time  as  his  Majesty  should  be  pleased  to  direct,  but 
as  he  does  not  approve  of  it  I  am  very  well  satisfied. 
The  other  matters  contained  in  my  letter,  are  not 
proposals  of  mine  as  you  term  them,  but  representa- 
tions of  facts,  and  things  that  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  be  done.  It  is  very  easy  to  conceive  that 
when  the  Crown  has  not  been  disbursed  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  that  many  necessary  repairs  must 
be  wanting.  To  avoid  solicitation  I  have  done  many 
things  at  my  own  expence  that  never  any  ranger 
did  before,  but  that  cannot  be  always  expected  from 
me,  tho*  I  shall  never  desire  the  Crown  should  be  at 
any  charge  for  the  lodge  that  I  make  use  of,  tho'  'tis 
as  much  the  King's  as  the  keeper's  lodges  are,  who 
attend  his  Majesty  in  the  park,  whose  lodges,  I  am 
informed,  are  in  so  bad  a  condition,  that  some  of 
the  poor  men  have  been  forced  to  be  at  the  expence 
themselves  to  keep  out  the  weather.  I  believe  you 
will  think  it  better  husbandry  to  lay  out  at  present 
a  little  money  in  necessary  repairs,  than  to  be  forced 
to  rebuild  them  when  they  are  fallen  down.  The 
rails  likewise  are  in  many  places  rotten,  and  in  some 
places  quite  fallen,  and  if  there  be  no  fence  the  deer 
will  run  out  of  the  park,  and  the  cattle  of  other 
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people  will  get  into  it.  Many  of  the  gates  also 
want  repairs,  and  these  are  things  that  I  appre- 
hend to  be  so  absolutely  and  immediately  necessary, 
that  I  make  no  question,  that  when  his  Majesty  is 
apprised  of  them,  he  will  not  only  be  disposed  to 
order  them,  but  give  his  directions  that  they  may 
be  forthwith  done.  And  I  hope  you  will  order  the 
proper  officers  of  the  Crown  to  survey  these  matters, 
and  see  whether  they  are  not  as  I  have  represented 
them,  with  orders  to  do  nothing  but  what  they  shall 
judge  necessary,  for  the  less  I  have  to  do  in  it,  the 
better  I  shall  like  it.  But  I  confess  I  took  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  lay  these  things  before  his  Majesty,  that 
I  might  not  be  blamed  if  he  ever  should  find  his  park 
in  a  worse  condition  than  he  expects.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  given  you  this  second  trouble.  I  am, 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

S.  MARLBOROUGH. 


DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  MR.  RUDD, 
BIGGLESWADE. 

Marlborough  House,  April  12,  1735. 

Sir, 

I  am  glad  you  seem  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  the 
tenants,  but  they  should  keep  their  promise  in  clear- 
ing to  Lady  Day,  1734.  After  what  is  done,  they 
are  going  on  in  a  year  and  a  half's  arrear  further, 
which  will  be  due  at  Michaelmas  next ;  this  will  be 
a  very  great  sum  considering  what  they  owe  besides 
to  my  Lord  Godolphin,  who  has  given  it  under  his 
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hand,  that  the  Duke  of  Maryborough  shall  be  paid 

first,  upon  account  that  he  received  a  great  sum  of 

money,  which  by  law  he  could  not  have  had,  and 

for  that  reason,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  tenants 

must  be  brought  to  owe  but  half  a  year's  rent  to 

the   Duke   of  Marlborough   before   they  must  be 

allowed  to  pay  anything  to  my  Lord  Godolphin. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Norgate  and  Mr.  Tomlin- 

son  have  made  some  agreement  under  hand  with 

the  tenants  to  evade  this  agreement ;  and  it  would 

do  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  a  very  great  service  if 

you  could  find  out  what  it  is  ;  which,   among  so 

many  tenants,  I  should  think  you  might  be  able  to 

do.     I  am  sure  my  Lord  Godolphin  cannot  do  so 

shameful  a  thing  as  to  support  them  in  it,  though 

Norgate  and  Tomlinson  may  contrive  it  so  as  to 

cover  it  and  bring  a  most  unreasonable  loss  upon 

the  Duke.     I  have  seen  a  great  while  that  there  is 

a  great  kindness  between  Best  and  these  wicked 

agents  :  but  they  say  Best  is  able  to  pay,  and  I  will 

write  to  him  myself  about  it. 

As  you  have  taken  some  pains  to  examine  the 
estate  at  Strixton,  and  like  it  so  much,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  buy  it ;  therefore  I  desire  you  would 
do  what  you  can  to  find  out  the  real  truth  of  it,  for 
I  am  confident  it  must  be  sold  to  some  new  bidder, 
my  Lady  Oxenden  having  left  her  money  to  several 
people.  My  money  is  as  good  as  anybody's  else, 
and  I  would  give  for  it  what  you  will  advise  me  to 
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give,  and  pay  the  money  down  as  soon  as  the  title  is 
made  out.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
there  must  be  soon  a  war,  or  we  must  be  swallowed 
up  by  France,  which  I  should  think  is  so  bad  a 
prospect  as  not  to  make  land  go  at  an  extrava- 
gant price.  I  am  very  sincerely  your  friend  and 
humble  servant,  S.  MARLBOROUGH. 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  THE 
DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

August  1st,  1735. 

My  Lord, 

I  am  sensible  that  your  Grace's  time  should  not 
be  taken  up  with  trifles,  but  I  cannot  avoid  doing 
it  upon  a  conversation  which  I  understand  you  have 
lately  had  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  touching 
a  dispute  between  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's  and  me, 
which  occasions  your  Grace  this  trouble.  The 
Duke  of  St.  Albans  pretends  to  claim  a  right  of 
coming  into  Windsor  Little  Park  with  coaches  and 
chaises  whenever  he  pleases.  I  have  forbid  it ;  he 
urges  a  necessity  for  it  on  account  of  his  supervising 
the  fortifications,  a  term  in  my  mind  extremely  odd 
and  ridiculous,  if  he  means  by  it  the  ditch  that  is 
round  the  castle,  two  sides  of  which  are  out  of  the 
park.  I  do  not  apprehend  it  to  be  of  any  great 
importance  to  the  place,  but  however,  I  am  so  far 
from  desiring  to  prevent  the  constable  from  doing 
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his  duty  in  his  military  capacity  and  putting  the 
place  into  a  proper  condition  of  defence,  that  I  pro- 
mise, whenever  he  shall  please  to  give  me  notice,  I 
will  order  my  keepers  from  time  to  time  to  attend 
him  or  any  other  engineer  that  may  be  thought  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose,  though  I  confess  I  do  not 
see  any  immediate  probability  of  an  attack.  But  to 
be  serious  with  your  Grace,  I  do  assure  you  that  I 
never  knew  anybody  whatever  pretend  to  the  least 
right  of  this  kind,  nor  was  any  one  ever  admitted 
into  the  House  Park  in  coaches  or  chaises  but  the 
Royal  Family  or  the  ranger,  on  account  of  his  going 
to  his  house  ;  of  the  truth  of  this,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it,  I  am  a  witness  for  full  fifty  years,  and  if  a  right 
cannot  be  claimed,  I  am  sure  the  Duke,  of  all  men 
living,  is  the  least  entitled  to  receive  any  favour 
from  me ;  he  has  often  been  most  remarkably  un- 
civil to  me,  to  give  his  treatment  no  worse  a  name. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  the  parti- 
culars, but  if  I  might  make  use  of  a  military  ex- 
pression in  my  turn,  I  could  say,  that  he  has 
besieged  me  in  both  parks,  and  been  willing  to 
forage  in  them  at  pleasure.  He  once  got  the  fences 
pulled  down  which  cost  a  good  deal  to  put  up  again, 
which  if  it  had  not  been  done,  my  grant  had  been 
useless  to  me.  When  he  got  Cranborn  Lodge,  he 
broke  open  a  door  which  I  had  in  friendship  to 
Lord  Ranelagh  suffered  him  to  make,  and  which 
upon  his  death  was  made  up,  and  this  he  did  not 
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only  without  my  leave,  but  without  giving  me  the 
least  notice  of  it.  I  got  the  better  of  him  in  these 
points,  and  now  he  pursues  me  to  the  Little  Park, 
and  I  wish  he  may  not  have  persuaded  your  Grace 
that  the  best  way  to  compromise  this  affair  is  to  let  him 
have  a  key ;  but  I  hope  what  I  have  said  here  will 
convince  you  to  the  contrary,  and  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  my  opposition  to  his  ill-grounded  pretensions, 
and  I  make  no  question  but  your  Grace  will  repre- 
sent this  in  such  a  manner  to  her  Majesty,  that  I 
may  not  only  not  suffer  in  my  right,  but  what  is  still 
worse,  in  her  good  opinion,  as  if  I  claimed  more 
than  really  was  so.  I  must  once  more  ask  your 
pardon  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  before  I  assure 
you  that  I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Grace's 

Most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

S.  MARLBOROUGH. 


LORD  GODOLPHIN  TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

St.  James's,  22d  July,  1736. 

Madam, 

Since  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  return  to  town,  I  have 
reported  to  him  what  I  had  in  command  from  your 
Grace,  the  last  time  I  had  the  honour  of  waiting  on 
you,  and  in  a  second  conference  I  have  had  with 
him  on  the  subject,  he  told  me  that  the  terms  men- 
tioned by  your  Grace  were  very  readily  agreed,  viz. 
the  depositing  such  a  sum  of  money  as  should  be 
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thought  reasonable,  in  proper  hands  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish.  That  in  consequence  of 
this,  he  hoped  your  Grace  would  direct  either  Mr. 
Green,  or  whom  else  you  thought  fit,  to  meet  Mr. 
Selwyn  and  such  counsel  as  should  be  appointed  on 
her  Majesty's  behalf,  in  order  to  their  considering 
the  most  proper  means  for  reducing  to  practice,  and 
for  empowering  the  Queen  to  make  such  a  road  as 
has  been  desired.  Whatever  directions  of  this  kind 
yo*&  Grace  shall  think  fit  to  give,  you  will  please 
to  send  to  Mr.  Green,  because  I  am  going  for  ten 
days  into  Gloucestershire,  and  the  summer  (which 
is  the  only  time  for  works  of  this  kind)  is  pretty  far 
advanced.  I  am,  Madam,  your  Grace's 

Most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

GODOLPHIN. 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  MR.  WALLER, 
LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS. 

14  of ,  1738. 

Sir, 

I  believe  the  grant  for  the  ground  in  St.  James's 
Park  was  made  before  Mr.  Travers  was  land  sur- 
veyor. This  grant  was  made  to  trustees  for  me, 
and  some  years  after  (I  do  not  know  how  long), 
upon  the  Queen's  granting  a  lease  to  Mr.  Henry 
Boyle,  for  what  they  called  the  Queen's  Garden,  she 
added  a  small  piece  of  ground  for  making  more 
room  to  build  my  house.  This  is  a  great  many 
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years  since,  and  perhaps  this  might  be  after  Mr. 
Travers  was  in  that  office.  But  let  that  be  as  it  will, 
I  am  very  sure  that  in  those  few  grants  I  had,  which 
were  only  the  lodges  in  Windsor  Park,  and  ground 
for  Marlborough  House,  I  never  failed  paying  the 
persons  who  passed  those  grants  the  moment  they 
passed  them,  and  it  is  very  probable  if  I  had  time 
to  look  for  papers  of  such  a  standing,  I  might  find 
them.  So  that  the  memorandum  Mr.  Holditch 
talks  of  is  ridiculous.  As  to  my  speaking  to  him, 
he  is  a  man  of  a  general  ill  character,  and  therefore 
I  don't  see  that  can  be  of  any  use  but  to  give  me 
trouble,  for  I  am  sure  he  will  give  me  nothing  after 
his  proceedings  that  the  law  will  not  give.  I  shall 
be  ready  whenever  you  please  to  pay  Mr.  Peck 
the  money  on  account  of  Chillworth.  I  have  seen 
Mr,  Hughes  this  morning ;  he  tells  me  all  things  will 
be  ready  soon  to  finish  the  business  of  Hill  Deverill : 
I  shall  be  ready  to  complete  the  purchase,  and  am, 
Sir,  your  friend  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

S.  MARLBOROUGH. 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH  «  TO  MR.  COOKE 
AT  THE  BANK." 

April  6,  1742. 

Sir, 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dodridge,  a 
gentleman  that  I  know  not ;  but  he  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  well-wisher  to  my  family.  He  writes  a  good 
deal  to  me,  and  expresses  satisfaction  in  the  reading 
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the  book,*  which  proves  the  falsities  that  have  been 
spread  by  party  against  me  ;  but  wishes  that  I  had 
added  two  things  more  to  the  clearing  my  character ; 
which  are  as  follows  : — first,  concerning  the  King  of 
Prussia,  that  he  had  writ  a  book  in  which  he  imputes 
the  ruin  of  Europe  to  have  happened  from  a  quarrel 
between  Queen  Anne  and  me  about  a  pair  of  gloves. 
I  did  once  hear  there  was  such  a  book  printed, 
and  that  His  Majesty  said,  the  Queen  would  have 
her  gloves  made  before  mine,  which  I  would  not 
suffer  the  glover  to  do.  The  other  report,  which 
he  mentions,  is,  that  her  Majesty  was  reconciled  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  me  before  her  death. 
The  letter  does  not  mention  what  we  did  to  com- 
pass this  great  favour ;  but  it  seems  to  think  it  was 
from  doing  some  very  infamous  thing.  As  to  this 
story,  I  can  only  answer  that  I  never  heard  one 
word  of  it  before ;  that  the  letter  says,  that  we  came 
into  England,  the  end  of  July,  17J4  ;  the  Queen 
died  the  1st  of  August,  and  we  did  not  come  into 
England  till  after  her  death,  and,  as  to  the  King 
of  Prussia's  history,  I  have  heard  it  was  some  other 
person  that  wrote  it  for  him,  and  called  it  the  King 
of  Prussia's.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  anything  in 
contradiction  to  his  parts,  if  he  did  write  it ;  but 
I  think  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  answer  all  the 
nonsense  that  has  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  kings 
and  ministers,  and  as  to  these  two  stories  there  is 

*  This  book  was  the  "  Conduct/'  which  was  printed  in  1742. 
VOL.  II.  I  I 
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not  the  least  foundation  for  either.  To  pretend  to 
say  anything  to  them  is  like  answering  all  the  Grub 
Street  papers  which  are  only  writ  from  people  in 
garrets  to  sell :  and,  upon  this  late  occasion,  some 
have  writ  a  foolish  book  to  find  fault  with  the  Con- 
duct, and  the  same  person  has  writ  another  to  an- 
swer himself.  I  have  done  what  I  had  great  plea- 
sure in,  vindicated  myself  by  incontestable  proofs 
from  the  vile  aspersions  that  had  been  thrown  upon 
me  by  the  rage  of  parties,  and  I  believe  there  were 
great  numbers  of  people  which  believed  all  they 
were  told  very  naturally,  till  it  was  contradicted. 
This  I  have  done  very  clearly :  and  I  do  not  care 
what  fools  or  mad  people  say  of  me,  which  will 
always  be  a  great  majority :  and  I  am  as  little  con- 
cerned at  what  kings  may  write,  for  I  am  very  sure 
that  I  shall  never  more  have  anything  to  do  with 
kings  or  ministers,  for  which  I  thank  God.  This 
gentleman,  Mr.  Dodridge,  desires  that  I  would 
give  him  some  answer  to  what  he  has  writ,  by  men- 
tioning it  in  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Cooke,  of 
Newington,  which  he  says  will  bring  it  round  to  him. 
I  suppose  he  means  that  you  have  some  acquaint- 
ance that  correspond  with  him ;  if  you  please  you 
may  send  this  very  letter  to  him  from,  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  friend  and  humble  servant, 

S.  MARLBOROUGH. 
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letters  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  ii. 
256.  265.  271.  273.  276.  279.  281. 

Hamilton,  Mr.  i.  167. 

Hannibal  and  his  flatterers,  i.  260. 

Hanover,  the  Elector  of,  i.  83 ;  joins  the 
army,  128  ;  alluded  to,  368.  372.  ii.  97. 
101.  354. 

Hanover  Club,  water  party  of  the,  ii.  85. 

Hanover,  Court  of,  ii.  98. 

Harcourt,  Sir  S.,  his  poverty,  i.  373;  al- 
luded to,  ii.  68. 

Hare,  Dr.  particulars  relative  to,  i.  6  ;  his 
correspondence  with  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  ib.  356.  379.  399.  ii.  1. 
26.  94.  106.  452.  457  ;  returns  to  Eng- 
land, i.  162;  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  ii.  89. 

Harley,  Secretary,  communications  from, 
i.  46;  various  allusions  to,  103.  112. 
138.  152.  155.  320.  364.  408.  ii.  12,  13. 
16.  54  56.  65.  71.  97.  112.235;  and 
Mrs.  Masham.  i.  113.116.143;  marriage 
of  his  daughter,  209 ;  his  intrigues 
against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  212 ; 
artifices  of,  274.  ii.  374, 43G ;  conduct  of, 
i.  357 ;  his  coolness  to  Mr  Chetwind, 
ii.  67;  character  of,  126.  140;  com- 
plaints of,  356. 

Harrington,  Lord,  excuse  of,  ii.  186. 

Haversham,  Lord,  i.  270.  272. 

Hawksmore,  Mr.  i.  266. 

Hay,  Lord  John,  his  death,  ii.  238. 

Lord  William,  ii.  391,  404. 

Heath,  Richard,  i.  318. 

Heathcote,  Sir  Gilbert,  ii.  157.  392.  403. 

Hedges,  Sir  Charles,  i.  13.  43. 

Herbert,  Lord,  his  death,  ii.  300, 

Hereditary  right,  remarks  upon,  ii.  50,  60. 

Hereford,  election  at,  ii.  254. 

Hervey,  Lord,  character  of,  ii.  186 ;  his 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
290. 

Hewens,  Sir  John,  i.  294. 

Hide,  Lady,  character  of,  i.  21 0. 

Hill, Col.,  refusal  to  promote  him,  i.  289; 
alluded  to,  329.  334;  ii.  42.  48.  84. 
435. 

Hill,  Mr.,ii.  112.  235. 

Hill,  Mrs. ,  particulars  respecting,  i.  87 ; 
complaints  of,  90  ;  visit  of,  241. 

Hoadley,  Ben].,  particulars  respecting,  ii. 
16.  54. 

Hobbes,  Mr.,  i.  105. 

Hodges,  Mr.,i.  273.  347. 

Holland,  negotiations  with,  i.  211;  im. 
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portance  of  sending  the  Duke  of  .Marl- 
borough  to,  290. 

Holland,  Sir  J.,  i.  263. 

Honywood,  Colonel,  ii.  328. 

Hopkins,  Mr.,  i.  136.  337. 

House  of  Commons,  secession  from  the, 
ii.  205  ;  debates  in,  233. 

Howe,  Mr.,  his  death,  ii.  400. 

Mrs.,  i.  248. 

Hunter,  Colonel,  ii.  370.  374.  381.  402. 

India  Company,  treatment  of  the,  ii.  49. 
Ingoldsby,  Lieutenant-general,  ii.  377. 
Interest,  reduction  of,  ii.  187. 
Intrigues   at  court,   and  in  the  political 

world,  i.  1.  115.  118.  124.   127.  150. 

196.  200.  212.  225.  232.  303.  337.  355. 

390.  408,  409;  ii.  69.  82.  88.  358.  362. 

364.  426.  433. 

Ireland,  prospects  in,  ii.  252. 
Irish  grants,  ii.  46. 
Irons,  Mr.,  ii.  248. 
Irwas,  Charles,  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of 

Marlborough,  ii.  236. 
Irwin,  Lord,  ii.  265. 
Islay,Lord,ii.  312.  426 

Jamaica,  expedition  from,  ii.  370. 
Jekyll,  Sir  Joseph,  i.  276;  ii.  192. 
Jennings,  Sir  John,  uneasiness  of,  i.  271. 
Junto,  conduct  of  the,  i.  319. 

Kent,  Marquis  of,  i.  78.  118.  243.  303. 

316. 

Kilsyth,  Lord,  ii.  257. 
King,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Peter)  i.  98. 
Bangs,  on  the  power  of,  ii.  192. 
Kingston,  the  Earl  of,  i.  45. 
Kit  Cat  Club,  the,  i.  160.  272. 
Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  i.  343. 
Knoque,  Fort,  taken,  ii.  81. 

Land,  improvement  of,  ii.  191 ;  purchase 

of,  ib.  ;  value  of,  476. 
Law  appointments,  i.  294. 
Leather,  tax  on,  ii.  74. 
Lens,  battle  on  the  plains  of,  i.  319;  ii. 

330. 

Leven,  Lord,  ii.  258.  264. 
Lexington,  Lord,  ii.  323.  331. 
Liberty,  worth  struggling  for,  ii.  193. 
Life  and  death,  ii.  194. 
Lindsay,  Marquis  of,  i.  316. 
Lisle,  siege  of,  i.  144.  146. 
Livings,  on  the  disposition  of,  i.  36. 
Livy,  saying  of,  i.  273. 
Lomax,  Mr.,  i.  365. 
Lothian,  Lord,  i.  1G7  ;  ii.  239. 
Loudon,  Lord,  ii.  272,  273. 
Lovelace,  Lord,  his  death,  ii.  370. 


Lowman,  Mr.,  i.  413,  414. 
Lowndes,  Mr.,  ii.  71.  345. 
Lowther,  Mr.,  ii.  402. 
Lumley,  Lord,  his  death,  i.  356. 

,  Mr.,i.  167. 

Lyttleton,  Sir  T.,  i.  287  ;  ii.  160. 

Maffei,  Count,  project  of,  ii.  413,  414. 
423.  439. 

Maitland,  Lieutenant-general,  ii.  420. 
426. 

Malplaquet,  battle  of,  i.  215.  217,218; 
ii.  382,  383. 

Manbeuge,  siege  of,  ii.  401. 

Manley,  Mrs.,  her  New  Atalantis,  i.  227, 
228.  236  ;  alluded  to,  ii.  44,  45. 

Mar,  Lord,  i.  211.  219;  his  letters  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  ii.  238.  282; 
ill  health  of,  365  ;  alluded  to,  386,  394. 

Marlborough,  Duchess  of,  Letters  of 
Queen  Anne  to,  i.  L  23.  36.  62,  63. 
111.  339;  account  of  her  interview  with 
the  Queen,  295 ;  letters  of  the  Duke 
to,  2.  12.  16,  17,  18,  19.  21,22,  23.  25, 
26.  28,  29.  32,  33.  38,  39.  41,  42,  43. 
47,  48.  50.  55,  56,  57,  59.  65,  66,  67, 
68.  70.  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77.  79.  81, 
82.  84.  95.  107, 108, 109.  114. 117, 118, 
119.  121,  122.  125,  126,  127,  128, 129. 
131.  144,  145.  147.  1?6.  178,  179,  180. 
182.  184,  185,  186.  188, 189.  191,  192, 
193.  198.  200.  202,  203,  211.  213.  218, 
219,  220.  257.  267.  292.  299.  312.  314. 
324.  326,  327.  349,  350,  351.  353.  361. 
363,  364,  365,  366,  367.  371,  372.  374. 
375.  377,  378.  393 ;  correspondence  of 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough  with  her, 
3,  4,  7,  24,  31.  35.  61 ;  correspondence 
of  Dr.  Hare  with,  6,  356.  379.  399 ; 
ii.l.  26.  94.  106.  452.  457;  letter  of 
Charles  III.  King  of  Spain,  to  her,  i,  9  ; 
correspondence  of  Lord  Sunderland 
with,  10.  14.  47,  301.  307,308;  letters 
of  Lord  Halifax  to,  27.  153 ;  letters  of 
Lord  Godolphin  to,  30.  45.  64.  155. 
300.  309.  345.  347.  355;  ii.  478;  her 
correspondence  with  Queen  Anne,  i.  51. 
85.87,88.231.238.  247;  letter  of  Mrs. 
Chanterele  to,  94;  of  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  to  her,  96 ;  correspondence 
of  Lady  Sunderland  with,  273;  ii.  94; 
keeps  from'court,  i,  331 :  correspond- 
ence of  Mr.  Maynwaring  with  her, 
98.  100,  101.  104.  110.  132.  136.  139. 
149.  158.  166.  194.  205.  208.  215.  222. 
226.  228.  2-11.  243.  246.  249.  254.  255. 
258.  262,  263,  268.  271.  274.  277,  278, 
279,  280.  282.  287.  290,  291.294.  302. 
305.  310.  314.  321.  330.  332.  334.  337. 
360,  361.  369,  370.  373.  388.  391.  395, 
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396.  408,  409 ;  ii.  62.  67.  70.  72.  74 
75,  76.  81.  84.  87.  88;  letters  of  Mr. 
Walpole  to,  i.  288.  292;  letter  of 
Mr.  Craggs  to.  318 ;  correspondence  of 
Lady  Covvper  with,  313,  394,  397,  ii. 
162;  her  political  principles,  28.  34; 
Lady  Scarborough's  letters  to,  78,  79 ; 
letters  of  Lord  Coningsby  to,  85.  87  ; 
leaves  England,  89;  Lady  Mohun's 
letters  to,  92,  93 ;  letters  of  Mr.  Moly- 
neux  to,  97.  101  ;  her  letter  to  Bishop 
Burnet,  1 10  ;  her  character  of  her  con- 
temporaries, 116;  her  letter  to , 

451  ;  to  Sir  R.  Walpole,  472;  to  Mr. 
Rudd,  474 ;  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
476 ;  to  Mr.  Waller,  479 ;  to  Mr.  Cooke, 
480  ;  her  dispute  with  Sir.  R.  Walpole, 

452  ;  her  resentments,  454  ;  her  faults, 
455;  character  of,  469;   her  tenants, 
475;  her  defence,  481. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  his  letters  to  the 
Duchess — see  Duchess  of  Marlborough ; 
lays  siege  to  Menin,  i.  40 ;  invests  Ath, 
47 ;  goes  to  Brussels,  55;  to  the  Hague, 
58 ;  proceeds  to  Holland,  66 ;  uneasi- 
ness of,  70;  his  letter  to  the  Queen, 
122.  220;  surprises  Ghent,  131;  gains 
the  battle  ofOudenarde,  132 ;  lays  siege 
to  Lisle,  144.  146;  to  Ghent,  163;  in- 
vests Bruges,  165;  proceeds  to  the 
Hague,  169 ;  calumnies  against,  182 ; 
besieges  Tournay,  183. 185;  which  sur- 
renders, 192;  gains  the  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet,  215.  217;  returns  to  England, 
267 ;  proceeds  to  Holland,  290 ;  passes 
the  French  lines,  307;  besieges  Be- 
thune,  354, 361 ;  which  surrenders,  3G8; 
his  siege  of  Aire,  393 ;  conduct  of,  397 ; 
delicate  position  of,  405 ;  Dr.  Hare  to, 
ii.  89  ;  goes  abroad,  95  ;  remarks  on  his 
dismissal  from  office,  116;  correspond- 
ence of  Mr.  Brydges  with,  233.  254 ; 
with  Lord  Godolphin,  235.  240.  242. 
244.  249.  252.  255.  287.  293,  294.  296. 
298,  299.  301.  303  306,  307.  309,  310, 
311.  313.  315.  319,  320.  322.  324.  327, 
328.  330,  331,  332,  333.  335.  337,  338, 
339.  341.  343,344.  346.  349.  351.  353, 
354,  355,  356.  358.  362,  363.  366.  370, 
371.  373,  374.  377.  379.  381.  382,  383. 
385,  386.  391.  393.  396.  398.  400,  401. 
404.  410.  415.  417.  419,  420.  421.  424, 
425.  431,  432.  436.  439.  441.  444.  446; 
letter  of  Charles  Irwas  to,  236 ;  the 
Earl  of  Mar  to,  238.  282 ;  Queen  Anne 
to,  240 ;  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  to,  242 ; 
Mr  Craggs  to,  246;  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  to,  247  ;  Lord  Coningsby 
to,  251.  389;  Lord  Hervey  to,  290; 
Mr.  St.  John  to,  292.  387  ;  William 


Penn  to,  316,  317;  his  letters  to  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  326.  352;  Lord 
Somers  to,  388 ;  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough to,  390;  Mr.  Prior  to,  406. 408. 
410. 

Marlborough  House,  grant  for,  ii.  480. 

Masham,  Mrs.  i.  106.  109.  112, 113.  11.5. 
127.  169.  192.  200.  202.  212  ;  intrigues 
of,  234.  237.  239.  278.  320.  326.  329. 
352.  376  ;  account  of  her  private  inter- 
views with  the  Queen,  410 ;  intrigues 
of,  ii.  16.  46.  52.  54  ;  her  influence  over 
the  Queen,  110.  135.  160. 

Mayn waring,  Mr.,  his  letters  to  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  See  Duchess 
of  Mariborough. 

Mazarine,  Cardinal,  maxims  of,  i.  255. 

Meadows,  Sir  Philip,  ii.  387. 

Meneckoffe,  Prince,  i.  204. 

Menin,  siege  of,  i.  40.  43. 

Meray,  General,  ii.  379. 

Meredith,  Mr.  i.  261. 

Methuen,  Mr.,  envoy  to  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, i.  40. 

Military  appointments,  ii.  402. 

Ministry,  position  of  the,  i.  141. 159.  306. 
391 ;  changes  in  the,ii.  49.  68.  71.  76. 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  a,  202. 

Mobs  for  Sacheverel,  ii.  427. 

Mohun,  Lady,  her  letters  to  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  ii.  92.  93, 

,  Lord,  i.  272.  ii.  253. 

Molyneux,  Mr.,  his  letters  to  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  ii.  97.  101. 

Mons,  siege  of,  ii.  401.  403. 

Montagu,  Sir  James,  particulars  respect- 
ing, i.  98. 

Montague,  Duchess  of,  i.  265. 

,  Duke  of,  alluded  to,  ii.  195. 


409. 

,  Mr.  ii.  156. 

Monthermer,  Lady,  i.  26.  29.  33 ;  advice 

to,  60. 

,  Lord,  i.  18.  25. 

Montrevel,  Marshal,  anecdote  of,  ii.  83. 
Montrose,  Duke  of,  ii.  272.  273. 
Morton,  Mr.,  i.  252. 
Murray,  Countess  of,  ii.  267. 
Musical  instrument,  a  new  one,  ii.  198. 
My  entail,  ii.  170. 

Nairne,  Lord,  ii.  257. 

Netherlands,  government  of  the,  i.  1 15. 

147.  188.  257. 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  i.  345.  ii.  68 ;  letter 

of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  to,  476. 
Normandy,  intended  descent  in,  i.  38. 
Norris,  Sir  John,  ii.  332. 

Odaleschi,  Don  Livio,  ii.  236. 
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Ogle,  Sir  Chaloner,  ii.  180. 

Onslow,  Sir  R.,  ii.  13. 

Opinions  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 

ii.  162. 
Orford,  Earl  of,  some  account  of,  i.  179 ; 

alluded  to,  194.  309.  ii.  146 ;  character 

of,  158. 
Orkney,  Lady,  particulars  relative  to,  i. 

160 ;  defends  her  conduct,  161 ;  alluded 

to,  259.  270. 
Orkney,  Lord,  i.  119;  character  of,  281 ; 

alluded  to,  314.  321 ;  his  letter  to  the 

Earl  of  Sunderland,  ii.  263. 
Ormond,  Duchess  of,  her  ingratitude,  ii. 

129. 

Duke  of,  ii.  81.  84. 

Orrery,  Lord,  ii.  371. 
Ostend,  capitulation  of,  i.  34. 
Oudenarde,  battle  of,  i.  132.  ii.  287.  290, 

291,  292. 
Oxford,  Lord,  ii.  207. 

Palmes,  Major-general,  ii.  298,  299.  301. 

305.  308.  311,  312.  347.  355. 
Paper  artillery,  i.  100. 
Parker,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  294. 
Parliament,  dissolution  of,  i.  314.  318. 

374 ;  proceedings  in,  ii.  74. 
Parliamentary  business,  i.  158.  ii.  300. 
Party  animosities,  i.  103. 
Patriots,  remarks  regarding,  ii.  198. 
Peace,  negociations  for,  i.  171.  173.  175; 

prospects  of,   201.   ii.  "73.    296.   307; 

articles  of,   319.    323 ;  proposals   for, 

355.  361.  366.  373.  414.  418.  439. 
Peers,  Scottish,  election  of,  ii.  256. 
Pembroke,  Lady,  i.  259.  ii.  80. 

Earl  of,  ii.  201. 

Penn,  William,  his  letters  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  ii.  316,  317. 

Peterborough,  Earl  of,  his  correspondence 
with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  i.  3, 
4.  7.  24.  31.  35.  61 ;  character  of,  ii. 
137.  241;  rumour  respecting,  362;  his 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  390. 

Pictures,  purchase  of,  ii.  237. 

Poland,  envoy  to,  ii.  394. 

Polesworth,  Sir  Humphrey,  ii.  75. 

Political  appointments,  i.  71. 

changes,  ii.  445. 

factions,  i.  39.  50. 

forebodings,  ii.  96.  104.  172. 


—  papers,  ii.  201. 


Polwarth,  Lord,  and  his  brother,  ii.  203. 
Portland,  Lord,  grants  to,  ii.  46,  47. 
Portugal,  state  of  affairs  in,  ii.  250.  348. 
Powlet,  Lord,  ii.  68.  71.  76.  314. 
Pratt,  Serjeant,  i.  294. 
Pretender,  measures  pursued  towards,  ii 
20.  44.  103.  337. 


Priest,   Mr.,  estimate  of  his  character, 

ii.  90. 
Prior,  Matthew,  character  of,  ii.  138;  his 

letters  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  406. 

408.  410. 
Prisoners,  exchange  of,  ii.  245. 

Queensbury,  Duchess  of,  i.  360. 

—  Duke  of,  his  conversation 


with  Mr.  Maynwaring,  i.  208 ;  alluded 
to,  336,  ii.  258.  262.  266.  273.  277. 

Raby,  Lord,  (afterwards  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford),  i.  26.  179.  ii.  319.  322. 

Ramilies,  battle  of,  i.  26. 

Revolution,  principles  of  the,  ii.  45. 

Richards,  Colonel,  i.  26. 

Rivers,  Lord,  character  of,  i.  240.  252 ; 
alluded  to,  304,  370,  372.  ii.  137.  363. 

Robinson,  Mr.,  ii.  385.  394.  403.  405. 

Rochester,  Lady,  ungrateful  conduct  of, 
ii.  130. 

Lord,  i.  30.  209. 


Rodam,  Mr.,  the  postmaster,  ii.  268. 
Roman  Catholics,  remarks  on,  ii.  203. 
Ross,  Mr.,  i.  159;  his  advancement,  408. 
Lieutenant-general,  ii.  344. 


Rouiffid,  M.  de,  i.  178-  180.  ii.  325,  326, 
327,  328.  330. 

Roxburghe,  Duke  of,  his  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  ii.  274. 

Rudd,  Mr.  letter  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough  to  him,  ii.  474. 

Ryalton,  Lord,  i.  196.  ii.  114. 

Sacheverel,  trial  of,    i.  292.  ii.  17.  19. 

41.   152.  412.  416;  character  of,  142; 

mobs  for,  427. 
St.  Albans,  Duke  of,  ii.  477. 

election  at,  i.  116,  117.  365. 


St.  Glair,  Lord,  ii.  264. 

St.  George   Chevalier,  ii.  88. 

St.  Ghislaix,  ii.  379.  381. 

St.    James's   Park,    privilege    of   going 

through,  ii.  465. 
St.  John,  Mr.,  ii.  72.  82 ;  his  letters  to 

the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  292,  387. 
Salisbury,  Bishop  of,  i.  177. 
Saragosa,  battle  of,  i.  372.  374.  377.  389. 
Saunders,  Captain,  i.  21. 
Savoy,  Duke  of,  his  conduct,  ii.  245.  247. 

255.  302.  323.  329.  334.  347.  352.  396. 

420. 
Scarborough,  Earl  of,  ii.  205.  227. 

. —    Lady,    her  letters   to  the 


Duchess  of  Marlborough,  ii.  78,  79. 
Schellenberg,  battle  of,  i.  4. 
Schutz,  Mr.,ii.  J02. 
Scotland,  union  with,  ii.  239 ; '  threatened 

attempt  on,  447. 
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Seafield,  Lord,  character  of,  i.  210. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward,  ii.  152. 

Ships,  taken  by  the  French,  i.  72. 

Shrewsbury,  Duke  of,  his  letters  to  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  i.  96 ;  ap- 
pointment of,  301 ;  his  political  princi- 
ples, 305;  alluded  to,  315,  324,  353, 
ii.  76.  82.  237;  his  obligations  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  132 ;  his  letters 
to  the  Duke,  247 ;  visit  of,  422  ;  influ- 
ence of,  326 ;  alluded  to,  306,  155. 

Shute,  Mr.,  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland,  ii.  427. 

Smalridge,  Dr.,ii.  18;  particulars  relative 
to  him,  56. 

Smith,  Mr.,  i.  254  263. 

Somers,  Lord,  i.  16.  105.  114.  121.  137- 
142.  150.  194.  242.  254.  264.  289.  366. 
ii.  63.  393.  420 ;  character  of,  148.  151 ; 
his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
388 ;  various  allusions  to,  306-  330. 358. 
360.  426. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  i.  149.  205.  292.  317. 
322.  328.  342.  398;  his  situation  at 
court,  205. 

Duchess  of,  ii.  80 ;  artifices  of, 

127. 

Spain,  bad  management  in,  i.  42  ;  ill  con- 
duct of  the  court  of,  62 ;  battle  in,  69, 
70.  73;  war  in,  324.  ii.  348.  375. 
380. 

King  of,  ii.  349. 

Spanheim,  Monsieur,  ii.  439. 

Stafford,  Earl  of,  ii.  73. 

Stair,  Lord,  ii.  287-  289.  296.  309. 

Stanhope,  Colonel,  i.  353. 

. — •  Mr.,  ii.  88,  89. 

Stephens,  pardon  of,  i.  22,  23. 

Stormont,  Viscount,  ii.  257.  260. 

Succession,  debates  on  the,  ii.  234. 

Sunderland,  Earl  of,  his  letters  to  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  i.  10.  14.  47. 
301.307,308;  his  promotion,  44;  in- 
disposition of,  95 ;  explanations  of,  136; 
conversation  with,  150;  opinion  relative 
to,  156;  reasoning  of,  221.  245.  251. 
264.  269;  dismissed  from  office, 
345.  349,  350.  ii.  66;  alluded  to, 
i.  304  315.  323.  327.  341.  364.  ii.107. 
109.  206;  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton to,  256.  265.  271.  273.  276. 
279.  281  ;  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Orkney 
to,  263 ;  letter  of  De  Foe  to,  268 ;  of 
the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  to,  274;  letters 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to,  326. 
352 ;  letter  of  Mr.  Shute  to,  427 ;  al- 
luded to,  309. 

Lady,  her  correspondence  with 

the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  i.  273. 
ii.  94. 


Sutton,  Colonel,  ii.  243.  371. 

Mr.,  i.  208. 

Sweden,  King  of,  ii.  249.  369.  372.  376. 

405  ;  illness  of,  369. 
Swedes,  victory  over  the,  i.  204. 
Swift,  Dean,  ii.  104;  character  of,  138. 

206. 
Sydney,  Mr.,  advancement  of,  ii.  451. 

Tallard,  Marshal  de,  ii.  320.  382. 

Taxes  of  Windsor  Park,  ii.  461. 

Temple,  Sir  Richard,  i.  157. 

Thanet,  Lord,  ii.  314. 

Tonson,  Mr.,  the  bookseller,  i.  392. 

Torcy,  Monsieur  de,  i.  170.  172.  204.  ii. 

320.  366.  378,  379,  382.  384. 
Tories,  intrigues  of  the,  i.  303 ;  conduct 

of  the,  392.  401.  ii.  14.  19;  division 

among  the,  31 ;  principles  of  the,  36. 

197  ;  faults  of  the,  42. 
Toulon,  design  against,  ii.  247.  251.  255. 
Tournay,  siege  of,  i.  182.  185.  ii.  338. 

341.345;   capitulation  of,  i,  192,  193. 

198.  ii.  353. 

Town  and  country,  ii.  209. 
Townsend;  Lord,  i.  168.  176.  201.  377. 

379.  ii.   108.  321.  331.  366.  372,  373. 

376.  379,  380.  385.  393.  395.  398.  405. 

418  436.439. 

Travers,  Mr.,i.  76.  83.  182. 185.  364.  368. 
Troops,  encampment  of  the,  i.  121. 
Tyrconnel,  Lady,  i.  73.  79.    118.   120. 

"123.  125. 

Uneasiness  of  great  men,  i.  282. 

Vacancies,  official,  i.  99. 

Vanburgh,  Sir  John,  i.  130;  letter  of,  140; 

alluded  to,  181,  182.   186.  266.   338. 

368. 
Vendome,  Duke  of,  his  successes,  ii.  235. 

290. 

Vere,  Lord,  ii.  227. 
Vernon,  Admiral,  ii.  180. 
Villars,  Marshal  de,  i.  134.  324.  361.  ii. 

320.  324  327.  336.  337.  339.  342,  343, 

345.  351.  353.  357.  381.  431.  441.  442. 
Villeroy,  Mareschal  de,  i.  25. 
Vitry,  retreat  of  the  French  from,  ii.  424. 
Vryberg,  M.,  ii.  338.  395. 

Wacherbach,  M.  de,  ii.  385. 

Wales,  Prince  of,  his  legitimacy,  ii.  59 ; 

revenue  to  support  him,  210. 

Princess  of,  character  of,  ii.  218. 

Waller,    Mr.,   letter  of  the  Duchess  of 

Marlborough  to  him,  ii.  479. 
Walpole,  Mr.  his  letters  to  the  Duchess  of 

Marlborough,  i.   222.  288.  292;  con. 

versation  with,  287  ;  alluded  to,  370. 
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Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  i.  105.  ii.  146.  157. 
159.  189;  motion  against,  196.  205; 
letter  of,  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough,  472  ;  disputes  with,  452 ;  con- 
versation with  him,  458. 

Watkins,  Dr.,  of  Magdalen  college,  i.  82. 

Weathers,  Mr.,  i.  322. 

Webb,  Lieutenant-general,  i.  409. 

Werder,  Sir  J.,  i.  280, 

West  Indies,  expedition  to  the,  ii.  442. 

Westmoreland,  Lady,  ii.  247. 

Wharton,  Lord,  various  allusions  to,  i.  15. 
141.  149.  160.  183;  invective  against, 
207  ;  his  conversations  with  Mr.  Mayn- 
waring,  &c.  244.  246.  261.  272.  274. 
283.  304.  315.  ii.  246.  340. 

Whigs,  power  of  the,  i.  31 ;  exertions  of 
the,  105;  prospects  of  the,  135;  their 
conduct,  137.  152.  162.  245.  284.  ii.  6. 
50.  52.  58;  proposals  of,  i.  143 ;  opinion 
relative  to,  200;  prospects  of  the,  285. 
304  ;  addresses  against  the,  338. 


Whigs  and  Tories,  i.  223.  269;  character 
of  the,  ii.  2 ;  principles  of  the,  i.  3.  32. 
35.  149. 

Windsor,  disputed  election  at,  ii.  225. 
Lord,  ii.  73. 


Windsor  Park,  taxes  of,  461 ;  proposals 

relative  to,  473. 
Winter,  a  severe  one  at  Brussels,  i.  95. 

125. 

Withers,  Lieut. -gen.,  i.  123.  365.  378. 
Women,  influence  of,  ii.  229. 
Woodstock,  delay  in  the  works  at,  i.  76. 

108.  119.   130.  187.  189,  190.  ii.  77; 

election  at,   363;   the  postmaster  at, 

460. 
Wratislau,  Count,  ii.  250.  312. 

Yarmouth,  Lord,  estate  of,  ii.  191. 
York,  Archbishop  of,  character  of,  ii.  61. 

Zinzendorff,  Count  de,  i.  172.  ii.  321-  355. 
373.  380.  385.  397.  412-  418. 
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